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PREFACE 


Turse books have been written in order to depict, for the 
young of whatever age, some of the conditions and changes 
which have marked the lives of ordinary folk in past times. 
They trace, very simply, through the centuries, the develop- 
ment of England on its social side; they deal with the ways 
in which people lived, earned their daily bread, traded, wor- 
shipped God, travelled, amused themselves, or endured the 


ups and downs of life. The national story in its main out- | 


lines | has been well and often told; therefore the writers ef 
this series have assumed that their readers have at hand one 
of the general political accounts. The present series is in 


drama and other meet. * 
additional reading are 
| Social history is 2 
the background fo 
because it enables 


neglected. 


rt not clay 
great events AS. the past, but also 
o understand, i Agpine measure, the 
motives which hav yer 374 JAMHARG my spes of plain men. 
Political movements, fact, often falta) out of social con- 


ditions, while great pORea changedtite émportant because 


of their influence on everyday Ntman life, The two aspects 
of history, therefore, the social randsthe political, ought, not 
to be studied entirely apart. They explain each other. 

_ A famous old schoolbook, translated into English in 1651, 
gives the following advice to the writers of history books :— 


V 


Sate. 


any case intended merely as an introduction to a great” : 
_ subject, which, when studied more fully, touches at many 
points literature, art, music, peu te the dance, the 4 


> lists of works for >. 
a: 


because it gives — 


vi } PREFACE 


‘*When matters atehieved are related, this is a storie; when things 


e ‘feigned are told, itis a tale. Those let an historian rehears; but to 
record these in chronicles, let him account it amoral offens. And that 
A it may bee manifest that they are the verie things themselves, not 


forged devices foisted in, let him set down in his commentaries all the 
matter, together with the circumstances when, how, where, etc.” 


” 
These principles the writers in this series have endeavoured 
to honour. sh Se a Ree. 
Lil e Pele 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
: YORKSHIRE, 


The peculiar character of medieval eloquence has com- 
pelled the writer of this part to abbreviate many of the 
quotations from original authorities. He has endeavoured; 
therefore, to quote wherever possible from books which are 
accessible to the general reader in. translation. He wishes 
especially to thank Mr. G. G. Coulton for permission to quote 
“freely from “A Medieval Garner” and ‘Social Life in Great 

Britain from the Conquest to the Reformation.” He is in- 
| _ -debted also to the Selden Society for permission to quote from 
es . their ‘‘Select Cases concerning the Law Merchant”’; to the 


% 


. “Royal Historical Society for permission to use their edition 


of Walter of Henley’s ‘‘ Husbandry,” edited by Miss Lamond ; 


se tg the Corporation of Leicester for permission to quote from 
“the “‘ Records of Leicester,” edited by Miss Bateman; and to 
the Hast Riding Antiquarian Society for permission to quote 
from the ‘‘ Yorkshire Wills,’ published in Vol. XXI of their 
“'Transactions.”’ He wishes also to thank Messrs. Sampson 


Low, Marston & Co. for permission to reproduce Fig. 23; . 


and the Society of Antiquaries of London, and Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, F'.8.A., for permission to reproduce the plans of 


Aydon Castle (Figs. 3 and 4). He desires finally to thank 


the Editor of the series, whose clearness of purpose and 
unwearying patience have helped him through many 
difficulties. 
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BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 
THE UPPER CLASSES 


Tue eleventh century closed for England in the blank misery 
of conquest. In 1066 William the Norman overthrew Harold 
_ the Englishman at the Battle of Hastings. In the years 
which followed, his army of foreign adventurers made their 
fortunes in England. The lands of English earls and thanes 
passed into the possession of the Conqueror’s barons. Norman, 
French and Flemish knights in thousands received English 
villages as their share of the spoil. English bishops were 
removed from their sees, English abbots from their monasteries, 
and foreigners were installed in their stead. 

Twenty years after the battle, in 1086, William sent men 
into almost every county to gather information from the 
people, French and English, of village and town, which 
would show him what taxes he could expect from those who 
held land. The facts thus collected the King’s clerks sum- 
_ marised, county by county, in crabbed Latin on pages of 
parchment. The volumes which they made are known as 
Domesday Book.* The account of each village or town 1s 


* Now preserved in the Public Record Office in London. 
B11, Veena B 
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. very short; the language is bald and businesslike. Yet it is 
. . from these brief records that we gather almost all the details 
which we know of the social changes wrought in these twenty 
years, and of the sources of the bitterness and strife which 
existed between Englishman and Norman. A few examples 
will show how much and how little Domesday Book has to 
tell. 

| The clerk who wrote the account of the borough of Hunt- 
ingdon lets us see that in 1086 the houses of 132 Englishmen 
still lay “ waste ” in the town. When or why, in what fighting 
or by what accident they were destroyed he does not say, nor 
do we know. But the clerk says further, in a few curt words, 
that there used also to be twenty houses “ where the castle is.” 
On high ground by the Ouse at Huntingdon, overlooking the 
bridge where the old Roman road from London to Lincoln 
crosses the river,* there still stands a great mound of earth, 
cast up by men’s labour, with a dry ditch about it. There 
are traces of an earthen rampart, and a deep ditch at its foot, 
which once enclosed a space of several acres before the mound. 
This was the place “ where the castle is.” Mound; rampart, 
and ditch were probably all still new when Domesday Book 
was written ; twenty of the Englishmen’s houses had been 
destroyed to make room for them. Perhaps the men of Hunt- 
ingdon themselves, under Norman direction, toiled sullenly 
on the work among their levelled homes, When they finished 
the mound, or motte, they would crown it with a timber 
palisade and fort ; casting up the rampart about the bailey, 
or outer court, they would set upon it a timber stockade. 
Such are the castles which can still be seen stitched upon 
the Bayeux Tapestry. There were angry and miserable 
people in Huntingdon, we may well suppose, when the 
Norman fortress was built. But the record says simply 
and baldly that there were twenty houses “‘ where the castle 


* In 1086 there was probably only a ford. 
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is.” This was but one of the least important of the many 
fortresses which the Normans made to keep themselves safe 
in the conquered land. But other passages in Domesday 
Book which speak of this castle-building tell us just as little. 
In Lincoln, for example, 166 houses have been destroyed “ on 
account of the castle.” At Wallingford ‘of the hays * 


EeiOL & 
i971 DINONTES = ET: CVNAN :CALA 


| RON Aa | ae 


D 


Fie. 1.—Capture of Dinan Castle in Brittany. From the Bayeux 
Tapestry. The outer bailey is not shown. Two Normans have 
crossed the ditch and are firing the timber fort on the motte. 
The Duke of the Bretons gives up the castle keys to William. ° 


__ thirteen are gone ; eight were destroyed to make the castle.” 

_ That is practically all we know. 

_ Domesday Book deals just as briefly with the destruction 
which fell upon the North when the Conqueror harried it with. 
fire and sword and. left every village between York and 

Durham desolate. Again and again its account of a York- 
shire village ends with the words, “It is waste.” The place, 
perhaps, was still a blackened heap, with the bones of 
slaughtered Englishmen lying grey in its street. Perhaps the 
people had crept back after their flight, and, stripped of the 
plough-teams needed to grow their corn, were still living at 
starvation point in their old home. It mattered very little 
to the clerk or the King which was the case. The King could 
get no tax from the village; the clerk’s pen wrote, “It is 
waste,” and left it at that. 
So, too, we can learn from Domesday Book, county by 


* Enclosed pieces of land. 
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county, the names of every foreign lord who stepped into the 
place of the English lords in the conquered villages. When 
we ask what happened to the families of the dispossessed 
English gentry, there is little to be discovered. The Domes- 
day clerk tells in two sentences the story of a house in 
Huntingdon. 


‘ Aluric, sheriff [of Huntingdonshire] in the time of King Edward, 
had a house which William the King afterwards gave to his wife and 
sons. Eustace [the Norman sheriff] now has it, and a poor man, with 
his mother, is asking for it back.” 


We feel little doubt that the poor man was the once powerful 
Aluric’s son, robbed by the Norman sheriff of William’s — 
gift’; but the Domesday clerk does not say so. Again, 
when we ask how the Norman lords treated the English 
villagers, Domesday Book tells us nothing very definite. 
But in many places, we learn, the newcomers got a greater 
income year by year from their estates than their English 
predecessors. There are many such passages in Domesday 
as these, taken from the record of Bedfordshire. 


“Richard Puniant holds of the King in Dunton 8 hides and 1 


virgate. * : In all it is worth 30s., [was worth] when received 20s. a 
and in the time of Kang Edward 208. 
Hugh [de Beauchamp] himself holds Putnoe. ... It is worth 4 


pounds ; when received [it was worth] 40s., and the same in the time of 
King Edward.” 


In the Confessor’s days, the man who held those 8} hides 
in Dunton would have taken 20s. a year for the right to make 
what could be made from them in corn, cattle, and payments 
from the peasants; Richard, in 1086, would want half as 
much again. Hugh de Beauchamp got twice as much from 
the village of Putnoe as he did when the Conqueror gave it 
him. We cannot tell exactly how it was done. These were 
perhaps energetic landlords, seeing to it that their plough- 
oxen were more numerous, their fields more ably worked, than 
ever before. But the passages give us also some picture of 


* The hide was usually 120 acres ; the virgate was a quarter of a hide. 
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the villagers of Dunton and Putnoe forced to toil for their 
foreign lords as they had never toiled before the Conquest. 
Now and again, as in the following Hampshire entries, Domes- 
day Book is franker, and tells of villages where the lord got 
more than the place was worth. 

“The King himself holds Mapledurham in demesne.* ... The 
whole manor was worth 25 pounds in the time of King Edward, and 
the same afterwards and now, and yet he who holds it f pays 32 pounds. a 

“* The Bishop [of Winchester] ‘holds Fareham. . In the time of 
King Edward it was worth 18 pounds, and afterwards 10 pounds ; now 
16 pounds, but it is farmed at 20 pounds. It cannot, however, bear it.” 
Years of such extortion must have been full of misery, though 
history can tell us nothing of its details. 

Despite the labours of many historians, therefore, the 
twenty years which saw’ the great change of the Conquest 
remain in many ways dark and vague. But the main altera- 
tion is sufficiently clear. The pages of Domesday Book show 
us an England where not one manor in ten was in the hands 
of the man who held it when Hastings was fought, or in 
_ those of his descendants. A foreigner, victorious in his great 
 freebooting expedition, had received the crown. A foreign 
aristocracy now lorded it throughout the country. We catch 
fleeting glimpses of the brutalities of defeat in warfare, of 
oppression awakening despair and rage, as_ the eleventh 
century drew to its close. There was enough, it might well 
appear, to call forth long-nursed hatred. 

Yet men of English birth began under Henry I. to find 
their way into high positions again in the King’s service. 
By Henry II.’s day it was hardly possible, in the case of free 
men, to distinguish between an Englishman and a Norman. 
Even among the peasantry of the villages, changes in the 
choice of name show that the distinction between Norman 
and Inglishman was disappearing. In Henry II.’s reign, 


* In his own hands. 
{ L.e., who pays the King a lump sum every year and makes whai he 
can out of the manor. This was known as “ farming” the manor. 
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there are Fulks, Williams and Jordans to be found side by 
side with those who still bear the old English names of 
Ailward, Ailbricht, or Godwin. Early in the thirteenth 
century Ailwin is found baptising his son by the foreign 
name of Roger; Hereward’s son is called Richard; Edwin 
the swineherd christens his boy Gilbert. In the south of 
England, at any rate, the old English names tended to vanish 
from the countryside. By the end of the thirteenth century 
the distinction between “Frenchman” and “ Englishman ” 
was gone. In the mid-fourteenth century the upper classes 
were still marked off from the majority of the nation by their 
Norman-French speech.* But it had long meant very little ; 
they were English and not French. 

To this result many causes contributed. Not the least 
was the twenty miles or so of blue water which severed 
England from the Continent, and left her free from foreign 
intervention in her troubles. But the N ormans, on their 
side, were an adaptable race, who soon became Englishmen 
in England. The monk, William of Malmesbury, writing in 
the earlier twelfth century, spoke of them as fierce, cunning 
and treacherous, envious of their equals and wishing to excel 
their superiors. But he noted good points in them. 


“They are the kindest of nations, and they esteem strangers worthy 
of equal honour with themselves. They also intermarry with their 


vassals.”’ 

It was this ready acceptance by the Normans of merit in 
men of other blood that so soon made it possible for 
Englishmen to rise again in their own country. Above all, 
the Normans began almost immediately after the Conquest 
to intermarry with the English. This wiped out the race 
distinction between them. The Conqueror’s own son, Henry 
[., did not hesitate to make an English princess his wife, 
though the Normans gibed at them as “Godric and his 


* French was also the business language of lawyers and traders. 
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cummer Godiva.” With the exception of Stephen, the 
Kings of England from this point on had at least some drops 
of English blood in their veins. 


The King of England was a wanderer. The royal posses- 
sions in France took him often abroad ; but in England, too, 
he was ever moving from place to place even in time of peace. 
Government business was in part responsible for his wandering, 
but even more the need of living, like every other great 
man, upon the produce of his many manors. The King had 
of necessity to maintain a large and elaborate household ; it 
needed much food to supply all its members. To move food in 
quantity for any distance was no easy matter ; it was simpler 
to move the household to the food. Therefore the King and 
his train passed incessantly from one of his 1400 or 1500 
-manors to another, now to the palace at Westminster, now to 
Winchester, now to some little place like Clarendon where 
stags were many and the hunting good. Passing the night 
in any convenient town, village, abbey or castle, he would 
reach at last a manor of his own, where stores awaited him, 
and where he would stay for a week, perhaps even for a month. 
Then the long procession of riders and carts would take to the 
road again, until the next halting-place was reached. In one 
year, 1299-1300, Edward I. changed his place of residence 
seventy-five times. 

With the King went his court—his organised household 
servants, his personal friends, and the men who helped him 
to rule the land. Our first full sight of the household dates 
from the time of Henry I. It was divided into five main 
departments, one concerned with the King’s food, a second 
with his drink, a third with his bedchamber and the ready 
money and other treasure which he took with him. A fourth 
was concerned with keeping order, making arrangements for 
the King’s journeys, protecting him on the way, and arranging 
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for his hunting and other sports. The fifth, and eventually in 
many ways the most important, was the department of his 
clerks and his private chapel. His chaplains, who said service 
for him and watched over the holy relics which he carried 
with him, were among the clerks who, with professional scribes 
to help them, wrote the letters, writs, charters and other 
documents involved in the business of ruling England; there 
were not many of them under Henry I. The first department 
was under the Sewers or Stewards, the second under the 
Master Butler, the third under the Master Chamberlain and 
the ‘Treasurer, the fourth under the Constable and the Master 
Marshal. These were all barons of considerable importance. 
But the fifth department, that of the chapel and the staff of 
clerks was under the Chancellor, who was an _ ecclesiastic.* 
All these men brought servants of their own to attend them 
as they journeyed with the King. They themselves ate at 
the King’s own table. They had special allowances besides ; 
the Chancellor, for example, got 5s. a day, a loaf of the 
King’s own bread, and another not quite so good, 4 gallons 
of strong wine, and 4 of ordinary wine for his servants, a 
large wax candle and 40 candle ends. 

These great officials were of first-rate importance to the 
King in governing the land. Their domestic duties therefore 
were handed over more and more to their subordinates. So 
there went with the King a perfect army of attendants. 
There were “ dispensers ” of the bread, of the larder, of the 
buttery. There were slaughtermen, the sergeant of the 
venison, bakers, the cook of the King’s private kitchen, the 
cooks who served the “ hall ” where the bulk of the household 


* Until Henry I.’s reign, the same man was usually both Chamberlain 
and Treasurer. Increased business connected with the King’s treasure, 
then kept at Winchester, made it more and more necessary that the 
Treasurer should not wander about with the King, and the two offices were 
separated. The Treasurer, from Henry’s time, was an ecclesiastic like the 
Chancellor. 
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dined. There was a chamberlain of the candles, and other 
chamberlains who looked after the King’s bedroom; there 
was the bearer of the King’s bed. The King’s water-bearer 
looked after the tub in which the King bathed; he usually 
got 3d. every time he got the bath ready. The keeper of the 
hearth saw to the King’s fire, for which he was allowed 4d. a 
day between Michaelmas and Easter. Men were there in 
charge of the King’s hawks, his greyhounds, his small or 
~ running hounds” and his liamer-hound, who ran by scent 
like a bloodhound.* Knights-huntsmen rode with him, wild- 
cat hunters, hunters of the hart, wolf-hunters ; his archers, 
who saw to his bows and protected him, strode along the roads 
before him. The list is far too long to give in full. 

These were the recognised household. There were many 
others with the King—the Queen, probably, and her ladies, 
the King’s private friends, the sons of nobles learning 
manners in the court, barons and ecclesiastics with no vety 
definite governmental posts, who acted as diplomatic agents 
or judges or in any other capacity in which the King needed 
help. Laundresses and minstrels, merchants, pedlars and a 
host of miscellaneous hangers-on helped to swell the number. 
_ So there rolled along the ill-made and deep-rutted roads a 
_ long line of riders, great and small, of packhorses laden with 
anything from the Chancellor’s rolls downwards, and of wagons 
loaded with the sacred vessels and relics of the royal chapel 
or the wine-butts and ale-casks of the King’s cellar. 

There was no great enthusiasm in the countryside for such 
a royal procession. When the King could not reach his 
destination in one day, his marshals had to quarter the court 
as best they could for the night. The King and his immediate 
attendants might find accommodation in some abbey or manor- 
house ; the rest would be “ billeted ” in the villages near. 
Bread, meat, ale, oats and other stores were wanted; the 


* He was kept on a leash or liam ; hence the name. 
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King’s servants, known as “ purveyors’ came in advance of 
his progress and “ bought ’”’ what was necessary, fixing their 
own price and taking the goods on credit. Many carts and 
horses and baggage-animals were needed ; the “ purveyors ”’ 
collected them from the villages, regardless of the villagers’ 
needs, used them for a day or so, and sent them back home. 
For all these things payment was supposed to be made; but 
evidently it often did not come. Things were probably at 
their worst under Rufus, as Eadmer shows in his life of the 
great Archbishop Anselm. 


‘““'The crowd who followed his court behaved in such a fashion as 
to lay waste the whole district through which the King passed... . 
Very many, when they could not completely use up the things they 
found in the lodgings which they invaded, would either take them and 


sellthem ... or burnthem. If it were drink, they would wash their 
horses’ feet in it, pour out the rest upon the ground, or, at any rate, 
waste it in some other way. . . . Therefore, when it was known that 


the King was coming, all fled from their dwellings, sheltering them- 
selves and their property as well as they could in woods and other 
psaces where they hoped that they might be safe.”’ 


Henry I., the “Lion of Justice,’ brought comparative 
order into his household by the rough cure of putting out 
men’s eyes or striking off their hands if they behaved so ~ 
abominably. John was forced to agree, as one of the terms 
of Magna Charta, that no free man’s horses or carts should be 
taken without his consent, and that ready money should 
be paid for all goods taken by the King’s servants unless the 
owner would allow credit. But, despite legislation from 
Magna Charta onwards, the depredations of the King’s pur- 
veyors remained a standing grievance for centuries. Men 
who could afford to do so bribed the purveyors to leave 
them alone, and those who could not had to suffer with what 
patience they might. 

Nor did the King’s courtiers find much comfort on their 
travels. One of them, in Henry II.’s days, left a vivid account 


of the miseries suffered in following that most energetic of 
kings, : 
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‘Court chaplains and knights are served with bread hastily made, 
without leaven ... , leaden bread, bread of tares, bread unbaken. 
The wine is turned sour or mouldy, . . . I have sometimes seen even 
great lords served with wine so muddy that a man must needs close his 
eyes and clench his teeth, wry-mouthed and shuddering and filtering 
the stuff rather than drinking. The ale which men drink in that place 
is horrid to the taste and abominable to the sight. Therealso . . . sick 
and whole beasts are sold at random, with fishes even four days old 
. . .3 Wwe who sit at meat must needs fill our bellies with carrion. .. . 
I cannot endure the vexations of the royal stewards. . . . I have known 
many who have dealt liberal largesse to such stewards ; yet, when they 
had sought their lodging after a long day’s journey, while their supper 
was yet half-cooked, these stewards would come swelling with pride 
and contumely, cut the horses’ halters, cast forth the baggage, and 
expel the guests with so little ceremony that they had not where to lay 
their heads that night. . . . If the King have promised to stay anywhere, 
then be sure that he will set out at daybreak, mocking all men’s 
expectation by his change of purpose. . . . Then may ye see men rush 
forth like madmen, sumpter-mules jostling sumpter-mules and chariots 
clashing against chariots in frantic confusion, a very pandemonium 
made visible.”’ 


tt was even worse when the King insisted on going further 
in the day than he had announced. 

“ ‘Then again would the King change his purpose and lodge else- 
where, having perchance a single house and victuals enough for himself 
alone. . . . We, therefore, wandering for three or tour miles through 
unknown forests, and oftentimes in the black darkness, esteemed 
_ ourselves fortunate if perchance we fell upon some vile and sordid 
hovel. . . . Oftentimes the courtiers would fight bitterly and ob- 


stinately for mere huts, and contend with drawn swords for a lair 
which had been unworthy of contention among swine.”’ 


The great barons and prelates lived after much the same 
fashion as the King. Their households were on a smaller 
scale, but organised in much the same manner. Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, wrote a book of rules on house- 
hold management, about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
for the widowed Countess of Lincoln. He took it for granted 
that her servants would be ruled by a set of officials very like 
that which served the King. She would have her seneschal 
or steward, her marshals, her butler, her pantler in charge of 
the pantry, and her chaplains. She would have knights and 
other gentlemen in attendance upon her. Service in such a 
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household, especially for a cleric, was not infrequently the way 
to a great career. Thomas Becket, for example, the son of a 
London burgess, began life as a clerk in various laymen’s 
houses; he won his way by good service into the household 
of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, and became an 
archdeacon. He was recommended to the King, Henry I1.. 
who took him into his own service. Once in the King’s 
household, he was appointed Chancellor, living on terms of 
the greatest friendship with the King; and eventually the 
burgess’s son was made Archbishop of Canterbury. Such 
were the extreme possibilities of service with the great ; 
many other men profited in less degree. 

In times of peace, when they were not in attendance on 
the King, or occupied with his business, barons and prelates 
alike spent most of their time now on one of their estates, 
now on another, as occasion and supplies served. It was by 
far*the most economical way of living. Grosseteste bade the 
Countess of Lincoln take special pains in arranging her resi- 
dences on her various manors. 


“Every year, at Michaelmas, when you know the measure of all 
your corn, then arrange your sojourn for the whole of that year, and 
for how many weeks in each place, according to the seasons of the year 
and the advantage of the district in flesh and fish. . . . So arrange 
your sojourns that the place shall not remain in debt at your departure.” 

The English villagers, therefore, were well acquainted with 
the sight of great men and their households, moving from one 
estate to another just as the King did. An account still 
survives of one of Becket’s journeys when he was Chancellor.* 
First came 250 grooms on foot, followed by men leading 
the Chancellor’s hounds and hunting dogs of all kinds. Then 
followed eight splendid chariots, with tilts covered with hides, 
each drawn by five horses, with three men to attend it, and 
a great watch-dog lying chained on the top or running beneath. 


* Becket was on an embassy to the King of France, and probably 
travelled in greater state than usual, but he always delighted in display. 
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Two were laden with casks of ale; a third with Becket’s 
moveable chapel; a fourth with the apparatus of his ex- 
chequer, for keeping his accounts; a fifth with his pantry ; 
a Sixth with the kitchen stuff; the others with food, bedding, 
cushions, rugs, tapestry, and the rest of the Chancellor’s 
chamber furniture. Then came a dozen packhorses, one 
laden with the vessels, crucifixes and service-books of the 
chapel, the rest with chests containing the Chancellor’s gold 
and silver plate, his ready money and other valuables. Each 
horse was led by a groom; on every beast there perched an 
ape. Next came the squires of the knights in attendance on 
_ the Chancellor, each bearing his master’s shield and leading 
his war-horse. They were followed by noble youths who were 
being brought up in knightly accomplishments in Becket’s 
household. Then came the falconers, with hawks of every 
kind perched upon their wrists; they were succeeded by the 
Chancellor’s stewards and other household officials. Then 
came his knights and clerks riding two and two; and then at 
last, amid a little group of his most trusted attendants, came 
the great Chancellor himself. 


So the magnates of England, be they laymen or ecclesiastics, 
roamed from one house to another. All these houses, it would 
seem, were very much of the same type; even the King’s 
palaces differed little except in size and splendour of equip- 
ment from the manor-house of the countryside. A description 
of such a manor-house, indeed, must serve for all of them. At 
Aydon in Northumberland, late in the thirteenth century, a 
new manor-house was built. It stood on a small eminence, 
the level hill-top forming the courtyard, and falling rapidly 
from the main block of buildings down to the burn below. 
The outer wall of the court, as it now stands, was rebuilt 
about 1305, more strongly than was usual in a manor-house ; 
an inner court, with another protecting wall, was arranged 
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So as to give additional strength in war. But this fortification 
of a manor-house was not uncommon, and even an unfortified 
~manor would have its enclosed courtyard and its gateway. 
In the courtyard at Aydon there stood, no doubt, buildings 
such as the canons of St. Paul’s had in one of their manor- 
houses in 1141, “‘ a good granary, a hayhouse, and a stable.” * 

The living rooms were raised from the ground, and below 
were chambers for stores and offices.t A stairway led from 
the courtyard to a short covered passage, to the right of which 
lay the kitchen. To the left, immediately opposite, ran the 
great hall, with its open roof, and, in the middle of the floor, 
the hearth where the dry logs crackled and blazed in winter, 
sending their thin smoke up to find its way through an 
opening in the roof itself. The floor was strewn with green - 
rushes or bracken in summer, with straw or hay in winter. 
Here, on the raised dais at the far end, the lord dined and. 
supped with his family and guests at the high table. The 
rest of the household sat in the body of the hall at trestle tables, 
which were cleared bodily away and stacked against the walls 
when the meal was over. The lord’s steward directed the 
pages and servants waiting upon the lord; the marshal kept 
order in the body of the hall. Minstrels and jugglers were 
probably there to amuse the lord and his guests with harping 
and tumbling while the meal went on. But the lord’s eye 
would wander from time to time over the hall to see that all 
went well. So Grosseteste advised. 


‘Make your free men and guests sit as far as possible at tables on 
either side, not four here and three there. And all the crowd of grooms 
_ shall enter together when the free men are seated, and shall sit together 

and rise together... .. And you yourself always be seated at the 
middle of the high table that your presence . . . may appear openly 
to all, and that you may plainly see on either side all the service and 
all the faults.”’ 


* At Aydon these buildings have perished. 


t It was probably just as usual for the main rooms to be on the 
ground floor. 
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Throughout the day the hall would be the common loiter- 
ing-place or work-room ot the household, and at nightfall it 
became their common bedroom. The lord’s own private 
quarters were in the “solar,” at the dais end of the hall. 
Where the hall was on the ground level, the lord’s apartments 
were usually on the first floor, reached by a staircase outside 
the building,* and the ground floor of the solar was occupied 
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by storerooms. But at Aydon hall and solar were on one 
level. In the latter was the lord’s “ chamber”; part of the 
solar was usually partitioned off as a ‘‘ bower ”’ for the ladies 
of the household, and part, perhaps, for guests. The solar 
had a fireplace and chimney, which made for comfort. When 

* 1n Norman times, there was apparently no direct communication 
between the solar and the hall, though a window in the wall usually allowed 
the lord to keep an eye on his servants’ behaviour. It was safer for the 


lord that there should be no easy access to his room by night. But later on 
the solar was reached from the hall. 


6. I. C 
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the carts and packhorses clattered into the courtyard, marking 
the lord’s coming, his bed would be brought up to his chamber ; 
he sat on it by day, and slept on it at night. Hangings were 
unpacked and suspended. to hide the bare walls; rushes were 
scattered on the floor, both for warmth to the feet and to 
protect the fine clothes of those who could find nowhere but 
the floor to sit. The lord’s robes and armour would be hung 
upon a “ perch” or rod swinging from the roof; his falcons 
would find a resting-place upon a similar perch. It was his 
place of dignified vetirement from the bustle of the hall, 
his sitting-room and bedroom in one. In their “ bower ”’ 
the ladies, waited on by their maidens, found similar privacy 
and comfort.* 

The manor-house, rather than the castle, was the typical 
dwelling of the upper classes, and this for many reasons. 
The castle, after all, was a military stronghold, rather than a 
place of residence. In the first uncertain days after the 
Conquest, no doubt, many lords had a “ castle’ at their 
disposal, and, for ever on the alert, made their dwelling 
within its walls. But these, as we have seen, were structures 
simply erected. A great earthen mound, or “ motte,” thrown 
up probably by forced labour, a dry ditch around it, a wooden 
stockade and tower crowning the motte, and an outer bailey 
or court, hemmed in by another stockade, constituted the first 
Norman castles. They cannot have been desirable residences. 
But the wooden wall upon the motte was replaced as soon 
as possible by a round shell-keep of stone, and the wooden 
stockade of the bailey by a stone wall and gateway. In 
some cases the motte was dispensed with, and a mighty 
square stone tower appeared, such as the White Tower of 
the Tower of London, built on level ground. It was 


* Accounts of Archbishop Becket’s last hours in his palace by the 
Canterbury cloisters show that the house of the greatest subject in England 
differed in no essential feature from such a manor-house as that described 
above. See Stanley, ‘‘ Historical Memorials of Canterbury.” 
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then possible to construct quite good living quarters in 
the keep. The castle buildings became even more elaborate 
when, in Palestine, men learned how to make up for their 
small numbers by elaborate fortifications. The outer wall 
was now set with towers, square at first, then round, from 
which the intervening space of wall could be Swept with 
arrows. ‘Thus the wall became, not merely a first line of 
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Fie. 5.—Clifford’s Tower, York, in the eighteenth century. A late 
Norman shell-keep on an artificial mound. The plan of the keep 
is unusual—a quatrefoil formed by four segments of circles, 


defence for the keep, but a fortress in itself. When it was 
won, the strongest tower of all, the keep, still remained. But 
castles like these, such as were usually built from Henry IT.’s 
time on, were costly things. It must be remembered 
also that the most important castles had always been the 
King’s, and that even in Norman times the King’s consent 
had become necessary before a baron might erect a castle. 
After the bitter experience of Stephen's reign, when every 
rebellious baron hastily constructed his fortress, probably on 
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the old motte and stockade lines, increased care was taken to 
see that no man built a castle without the King’s leave. By 
Edward I.’s time a new castle such as those at Caerphilly, 
Harlech and Beaumaris was a splendid structure. The keep 
had lost its old importance ; it was only the main tower of 
the lofty inner line of walis, surrounding a great courtyard 


. + 


Fie. 6.—Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, early in the nineteenth 
century. A late Norman castle. The shell-keep, an irregular 
ring with towers added, completely encloses the mound where 
an earlier keep stood. The original bailey wall and gateway 
connect the square tower on the left with the keep; an outer 
bailey and gate were added later by building another wall en- 
closing the area before the gate. This cannot be seen here. 


where a strong garrison could be housed. Beyond this line 
there ran the second or outer line of fortifications, enclosing 
the first completely. The walls in this line were of less height, 
and were therefore commanded from within if they were lost ; 
beneath them lay the great moat. Many of the older castles,* 
as they had been reconstructed, had gradually been arranged 


* As, for example, the Tower of London. 
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after this new “‘concentric”’ plan. The old walls of the bailey, 
around the keep, became the inner line of defence ; an outer 
wall set with towers was built around them to add to the 
strength of the place. But only the King or the greatest 
barons could afford such castles. They were of immense 
importance, and were garrisoned always with great care: 
knights held their estates by the service of “ castle-guard ” 
for King or for baron. But the King’s home in London was 
his palace at Westminster, rather than the Tower, and the 
baron spent his time in his manor-houses, rather than his 
_ castle—if he had one. 


The society of the Middle Ages in which these great men 
were uppermost was based upon the predominance in war of 
the heavy-armed cavalryman, or, in other words, the knight. 
Lhe order of knighthood was far-reaching. The King himself 
was a knight, the great barons were knights. But befow 
them were the larger mass of the gentry, skilled in arms, and 
acknowledging obedience to the code of manners and behaviour 
which is known as “ chivalry.”” These knights have already 
made some appearance in this chapter. There were knights 
in Becket’s household as he rode on his embassy in France ; 
Grosseteste took it for granted that there would be knights 
in the household of the Countess of Lincoln. They were not 
necessarily there for warlike purposes only. The four knights 
riding to murder Becket found a knight serving as steward 
in the Archbishop’s hall. In 1182, when the monk Samson 
of Bury St. Edmunds was summoned from the cloister to rule 
the great abbey, and his relatives thronged about him offering 
their services for pay, they included a knight who was a 
professional lawyer. 


“One knight he retained, a man eloquent and skilled in the law ; 
not so much out of consideration for his relationship, but by reason 
of his usefulness, as he was well practised in secular law-suits. Being 
new to his office, he took him as his coadjutor in worldly disputes, 
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because he was a new abbot and inexperienced in such things, as he 
openly declared himself.’’ 

These facts may remind us that the knight of the 
Middle Ages was not usually a knight-errant riding in 
quest of romantic adventure, and that, in blunt truth, the 
knight-errant is mainly the fanciful creation of medieval 
poets. The actual knight listened with delight to their 
stories, which at once satisfied his childlike love of the 
marvellous and set forth the ideals of behaviour of his class. 
But his own life was in most cases a very practical matter. 
The knight, speaking generally, belonged to one of two classes. 
On the one hand was the knight who held land, ‘“‘ a knight’s 
fee’ or more, and, on the other, the knight who did not. 
The first, it may be said, was a country gentleman skilled in 
arms, who held his land by serving as a knight. The second 
was a professional soldier, whose whole life was spent in readi- 
ness for war, and who was dependent on his pay for his liveli- 
hood.* William the Conqueror, it is evident, in handing over 
the estates of the English to his important followers, be they 
lay barons or ecclesiastics, usually made the stipulation that, 
when he bade them muster for war, they should appear with 
ten, twenty, thirty knights, or some larger multiple of ten, 
ready to serve without pay for a certain time, which custom 
fixed eventually at forty days a year. The barons, bishops 
and abbots, having to make provision for this service, in their 
turn handed over parts of their estates to other knights, 
stipulating that they should appear alone, or with from one 
to five knights accompanying them. The man who held one 
knight’s fee would come himself to follow his lord at the 
King’s summons. The man who held five knight’s fees would 
probably assign four fees to four knights and answer himself 


* There was, of course, no hard-and-fast barrier between the two 
classes. The land-holding knight might increase his income by serving 
for pay ; the professional warrior might retire to estates bought with his 
savings. 
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for the rest of his lands. So, eventually, the system rested 
upon the simple knight, who held one knight’s fee and lived 
upon the proceeds of the land which composed that fee. 

But, from the beginning, those who held a number of 
knight’s fees did not always give out fees to the full number 
of knights ; they depended on hiring knights to serve when 
necessary. Moreover, in time some of the knight’s fees 
became divided ; men held half a knight’s fee, or a quarter, 


mail; the king alone has added plate greaves and knee-cops. 
No iron helmets appear, but one knight has a plate visor apparently 
attached to his mail coif; this may be a freak of the artist’s 
imagination. 


or even less. To make an appearance in arms for twenty 
days or ten days was obviously not very useful. These men, 
then, were responsible jointly for finding the money to pay a 
knight to serve the full forty days in their stead. There was 
room in this system for the knight who held little or no land 
and lived as a paid soldier. Furthermore, even forty days 
gave no long space for a campaign. especially when the fighting 
took place abroad ; yet when the forty days were over, the 
knights’ appointed service was accomplished. The. King 
therefore might offer to take them into his pay for the rest of 
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the campaign, and many, no doubt, would accept the offer. 
If the war went well they would share in the loot and the 
prisoners’ ransoms which a successful campaign involved. 
But they were not bound to remain with the army, and the 
call of their estates seems to have been very strong. It was 
difficult to keep the knights of the royal forces together on 
such terms. Therefore, from the days of Henry I. onwards, 
the King, if he chose, took in lieu of service a payment for 
every knight’s fee, known as “ scutage,”’ or “ shield-money.”’ 
Then he could hire knights with the cash for as long a period 
as he wished. : 

Kven in cases where the King was not willing to take 
scutage, the professional warrior might find himseli in demand. 
Thus, for example, in 1198 Richard I. bade his barons and 
abbots send to him in Normandy one knight for every ten 
knight’s fees for which they were liable. The usual thing 
in Such a case was for the nine knights who were not called up 
to bear between them the expenses of the tenth. But Abbot 
Samson of Bury St. Edmunds found himself in a difficulty. 
None of the men who held the fifty knight’s fees of his barony * 
would go to Normandy; they claimed that they were not 
bound to serve in person oversea,t but might pay scutage 
instead. Samson hurried over to King Richard to explain. 
But Richard wanted men, not money; so Samson had 
nothing to do but hire four knights to serve forty days, paying 
them £24 between them. 

The distinction, therefore, between the soldier-knight and 
the country knight who owed forty days’ service in the year 
grew greater and greater. But everyday life was stormy 
enough to ensure that the landed knight, busy about his manor, 
should keep himself equipped and ready to meet a foe. From 


* The barons often created more knight’s fees than the number of 
knights to whose service the King was entitled ; in this case ten more had 
been created. 


| This was a point very frequently in dispute. 
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his boyhood upward he was trained to arms, and to the 
chivalrous standard of conduct which his position demanded. 
If possible, the boy’s father would get him received into some 
great baron’s, bishop’s or abbot’s household. Becket’s train, 
it will be remembered, included “noble youths serving their 
knightly apprenticeship in his household,’’ and Henry II. put 
his own eldest son, Henry, in Becket’s charge for this purpose. 
The boy began his education in such a household as a page, 
when he was about seven. He waited continually upon his 
Jord and his lady, in the hall at meal-times, in the lord’s 
chamber, in the lady’s bower. So he learned how a gentleman 
should behave, and how he should honour women. The 
chaplain instructed him in the elements of the faith and his 
duty as a son of Holy Church ; perhaps he taught him to read 
as well.* When the huntsmen sallied out with the hounds, 
he followed his lord and learned how a stag should be brought 
to the death. From the falconers he learned how a hawk 
Should be tamed, fed “with fresh meat and bloody” and 
flown; the lord’s squires exercised him in the use of simple 
weapons. 

So the boy lived until he was fifteen or sixteen years old. 
Then he became a squire. In the hall he was advanced to 
carve for his lord and the guests at the high table, to offer 
the great wine-cup on its round, to take his share in the dances 
or games of chess which followed on the meal. One of Becket’s 
biographers grows ecstatic over the pages and squires in the 
Archbishop’s hall. 

‘Here the youths, as it were purple and rosy flowers of spring, 


there the boys, like the fresh shoots of noble plantations, adorning the 
whole table, waited upon the Archbishop.” 


But now the youth was learning warlike accomplishments. 
He accustomed himself to wear the chain armour and the 


* More education in a rather irregular fashion went on in the Middle 
Ages than even now is generally realised. 
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helmet of a knight,* to ride the destrier or great charger, to 
tilt with the spear, to handle sword, mace and battle-axe. He 
chose for himself a lady, professed himself her lover, and sought 
to win her favour in all that he did. Probably he married 
some one else in the end, for the marriages of the Middle Ages 
were largely a matter of business. Hither his own father or 
the lady’s would arrange another match in view of questions 
of dowry, family influence or similar considerations. Thus 
the squire grew until he was a recognised man of war, girt 
with a sword. Now he would ride with his master to battle 
or tournament, bearing his shield, helmet and armour. Before 
the combat he would help to arm the knight; he would 
follow him into the struggle to guard him against unfair odds, 
to take charge of his prisoners, to tend him when wounded. 
Then at last, when the squire was about twenty, and had 
proved his worth, the proud day of knighthood would come. 
It might be in the field before a day of battle that the King 
or some great lord struck the kneeling squire with the flat 
of the sword, and bade him rise a knight to do a knight’s duty. 
It might be in days of peace that the long ceremonial was 
performed, with which, from the time of the Crusades on, the 
Church hallowed the order of knighthood. Then, one evening, 
the squire bathed in his chamber, while two knights instructed 
him in the ‘orders and feats of chivalry.”” In the morning 
he was led to his lord’s chapel or the parish church, there, 
with the priest and squires attending him, to watch and pray 
until the next sunrise over the knightly arms which he was 
to assume. After confession and communion at daybreak, 
he was led to his chamber till the time for the ceremony of 
knighthood in the hall. There, before the crowd, his spurs 
were fastened on; the person who knighted him girt him with 


* Plate armour at the end of the thirteenth century was still used, as 
te ene Ree on pp. 23, 226 and 227 show, only for protecting the joints 
and legs. 
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the sword, and then struck him on the shoulder with the flat, 
bidding him be a good knight. They passed again to the 
chancel, and the newly-made knight vowed to support and 
defend the Church, and laid his sword upon the altar as a 


Fic. 8.—A prince receiving knighthood. Mid-thirteenth century. 
The sword-belt apparently ties, without a buckle; the spurs, 
fastened on by a page, are of the rowel pattern which succeeded 
the prick-spur shown on p. 23. A squire holds the knight’s 
shield and lance, ~ 


pledge. In such fashion he was bound to observe the duties 
of chivalry. 

One writer explains the obligations of knighthood as 
follows— 


“ To protect the Church, to fight against treachery, to reverence 
the priesthood, to fend off injustice from the poor, to make peace in 
your own province, to shed your blood for your brethren, and if needs 
must, to lay down your life.”’ 


The acceptance of this code of behaviour varied very 
widely in practice. There was room within the bounds of 
knighthood for Simon de Montfort, whom the people worshipped 
as a saint. The order included also that “ illustrious knight ”’ 
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John, Earl Warenne (c. 1231-1304), who allowed his steward 
at Conisborough to commit “innumerable devilish acts of 
oppression.” In a law-suit over a manor with Alan de la 
Zouche, his neighbour, he permitted his followers to set upon 
his opponent in Westminster Hall and wound him to the 
death. He claimed hunting rights over the whole of his 
barony of Lewes, kept up the stock of deer till the burden 
on his tenants was intolerable, and imprisoned those who 
drove them out of their crops, “‘ so that the country is in great 
grievance for this wrong.” Yet this ‘flayer of the poor ” 
was no mere savage man of war, such as those who in 
Stephen’s days made castles and “filled them with devils.”’ 
He was recognised as one of the greatest men of his time, 
and in Edward I.’s absence led the English forces in Scotland. 
His case is only one of many in which the obligations of 
chivalry were taken as binding only between members of the 
same class. But the ideal stood, a lasting protest against the 
barbarities of mere brute force, and a proclamation of the 
duties which strength entailed. 

After knighthood came the choice of an opening in life, 
be it paid military service, a share in some crusading venture, 
or a post in a great man’s household. For, unless the knight 
were the eldest son, he had to make his own career. The 
eldest son succeeded to the family estates; the obvious life 
of a country land-holder lay open before him. But for the 
rest there was no such provision. The younger sons in many 
cases were never trained for a military career, but entered 
the ranks of the clergy, or settled in the town as merchants, 
or were installed in a small estate and lived as small country 
gentry ; England profited much in consequence. 

A passing glimpse of a knightly family at the close of the 
thirteenth century will help to make all this clearer. In 1300 
Sir William de St. Quintin, lord of the manor of Harpham in 
Yorkshire, bequeathed his soul to God and the Blessed Mary 
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and the Fellowship of All Saints, and his body to be buried in 
the church of Harpham with due accompaniment of candles, 
prayers, distribution of alms to the poor, gifts to the church 
of Harpham, to York Minster, and to the mendicant friars of 
York, Beverley and Scarborough. Sir William behaved as a 
good churchman. Anselm, 
his chaplain, was left 20 
marks*—£13 6s. 8d., worth 
probably £400 now —-to 
Say masses for his soul for 
four years, and received 
also a robe of brown 
camlet and 40s. as a more 
personal bequest. To 
Geoffrey, the knight’s son 
and heir, was bequeathed 
the chalice, the mass vest- 
ments which Anselm used, 


and cloth of sindon T to Fie. 9.—A ee Bes : ae 
pee century. e body 1s simply wrappe 
make a chasuble. Sir in a winding-sheet ; coffins were used 


William, we may be sure, only for great people or for monks. 
A priest sprinkles holy water; 
was a thorough country - candles stand by the body. 
gentleman. He was not 
concerned, as his grandfather { had been, to make special 
mention in his will of his “‘hauberk and all his other 
steel arms”; Sir William said nothing of such things. 
Whereas his grandfather assigned his ‘“‘ dark palfrey” to 
the parish church to make up for any tithe which he had 
forgotten to pay, Sir William left his ‘‘ best draught-beast.” 
His grandfather arranged for the disposal of his ‘“ bay 
horse called Daunfer’”’ and his ‘‘ white horse called Hobbe ”’ ; 


* 138. 4d. The mark was a sum of money, not a coin. 
+ A silk stuff. ae 
{t Perhaps his father : the relationship is not quite certain. 
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Sir William was more concerned to leave his heir Geoffrey 
£13 4s. Sd. “to restore his plough-teams.’’ He made special 
provision to pay the wages owing to his oxherds, shepherds 
andthe smith. He hada kindly thought for his farm servants ; 
“ Henry my reeve ” was left 20s. and a robe of bluet ; “ John 
of Grancemor, my oxherd ” got 6s. 8d., “ John the Gardener, 
my cowherd ’’:6s. 8d., ““ Agnes and Alice, my maid-servants ”’ 
6s. 8d. each. ‘‘ Geoffrey of Grancemor, my groom,’’ was more | 
richly remembered ; he was left £3 6s. 8d., a robe of coggesal,* 
and the knight’s own bed and bedding, “with the hide 
clothes-bag.”’ + 

The will discloses something of the knight’s family. His 
wife had died before him. Geoffrey, his eldest son, who 
succeeded him as lord of Harpham, has been seen already. 
He was married to Alice, daughter of Sii William de Ros ; 
her father-in-law had not yet been paid 200 marks for which 
he gave consent to the marriage. There were two other sons, 
who received £25 each. One, Oliver, remains a mere name ; 
the other is ‘‘ Master John,”’ whose title shows that he was a 
cleric with a university degree, bent perhaps on a career in 
the Church. ‘‘ Lady Constance, my daughter ”’ was left only 
a silver-gilt cup weighing as much as 40 shillingsworth of silver 
pennies. Two other relatives were left 40s. each. One was 
a monk, Brother Richard de St. Quintin, canon of Bridlington ; 
the other a nun, Isabella de St. Quintin, nun of Wykeham. 
Such were the worldly possessions and such the people whereon 
the mind of a dying Yorkshire knight might dwell at the close 
of the thirteenth century. 


* Woollen cloth made at Coggeshall in Essex. 
+ Probably a “ portmanteau’ to pack the bedding in. 
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Fic. 10.—Thirteenth-century costume, from an illustration of the 
Second Book of Maccabees, showing a mother and her sons 


sentenced to death. The Kin 
supertunic or gown; the tunic below is hidden. 
long robe with close sleeves 
and hidden by a kerchief passing under the chin. 


has a simple tunic reaching to the knee. 
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CHAPTER II 
VILLAGE LIFE 


At the present day great sections of the English people, 
crowded together in towns, are engaged in manufacture and 
commerce, drawing their food more and more from oversea. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries this was impossible. 
Means of transport were not well developed. A man with 
great estates, as we have seen, moved with all his house- 
hold from place to place rather than face the difficulty and 
expense of carrying food even from one part of England to 
another. By far the greater part of the population therefore 
lived in the villages, dependent on the food which they them- 
selves produced ; and every village, with its group of toilers 
on the land and its few craftsmen, was almost self-sufficient.* 
Salt and iron were almost the only necessities which the 
villagers had usually to buy from outside. The salt was 
obtained from the brine-springs of Nantwich, Northwich and 
Middlewich, or from the salt-pans in which sea-water was 
evaporated at Rye, Bramber and other places on the coast. 
The iron, in the main, was supplied by the little furnaces 
and forges of the Forest of Dean, or the Weald of Sussex, 
Surrey and Kent, where, with plentiful timber to make 

* In places where the arable land was very poor and grazing was good, 
little villages were devoted entirely to dairy farming. Here and there, mn 
forest clearings, on the hills of north and south-east England, or on the 


Welsh border, there were isolated homesteads or tiny hamlets. But there 
is only space in this chapter to deal with the normal village. 
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charcoal for fuel, the ore could easily be worked. With 
these exceptions, the English village could practically provide 
for itself. 

On the crops won from the village fields there depended not 
merely the villagers themselves, but all the people who did 
not directly produce food. The King and his servants, the 
barons and knights whose duty it was to keep England safe and 
strong, many of the clergy, most men of learning, and, in ever- 
growing measure, the craftsmen of the little towns, all depended 
on the labour of the village husbandmen. It is well to realise 
at once how small a yield the land gave. A bushel of wheat 
sown in England now produces in a good year from about 
15 to 24 bushels. This, however, is on picked land : only the 
best is used in England for growing corn. In the wheat- 
growing area of Canada, a bushel of wheat yields under favour- 
able conditions about 13 bushels in return. In the Middle 
Ages men had to be content with much less. Englishmen 
were proud of their fertile island, ‘a well good land, I ween 
_ of all lands the best,” as one of their poets called it. With 
its rich soil and its equable climate, running neither to pro- 
longed drought in summer nor hard frost in winter, it was 
equalled in plenty by few parts of the Continent. Yet 
~ wheat,” says a thirteenth-century writer, “ ought by right 
to yield to the fifth grain.” A bushel of seed, that is to Say, 
should give five in a good year. When the seed was saved for 
the next year, four bushels were left for food. Barley was 
reckoned as yielding eightfold, rye sevenfold, and a mixture of 
wheat and rye in equal parts sixfold. These were widely used, 
but none of them equals wheat as a foodstuff. Oats were 
expected to yield only fourfold. It was on so small a return 
that the civilisation of these centuries depended. A single 
year of bad crops brought famine to men’s doors, with pesti- 
lence hard on its heels. Then came a time when taxes were 
indeed bitterly felt. A song of Edward I.’s reign tells of the 

8. II. D 
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misery of the husbandman confronted with the tax-gatherer in 
such a season. 


“To geek silver for the King I sold my seed, 
Therefore my land lieth fallow and learneth to sleep. 


Rotten is our rye, and rusty in the straw 

Because of the wicked weather by brook and brink. 
There wakes in the world wonder and woe ; 

As good is it to perish anon as so to swink.”’ * 


Between the Conquest and the death of Edward I. many 
things changed in the villages, but the system of agriculture 
remained unaltered. The manor-house, the church and the 
eroup of cottages saw generation after generation cultivating 
their fields in a fashion already centuries old and destined to 
last for centuries still to come. One or two facts will gofar to 
show the reason. | 

_ There was little food for beasts in the winter. Turnips and 
other root crops were unknown ; good meadow land providing 
hay was scarce. Corn was too valuable to be used in quantity 
for fodder. The villagers, therefore, could carry only a small 
stock of cattle through the winter months. The number 
maintained was probably greater in England than in most 
places on the Continent, for our open winters left grass still 
fit for rough grazing ; then, as now, therefore, Englishmen were 
a meat-eating race, and could find meat to satisty their craving. 
Yet even in England, every year, as winter approached, there 
was a great killing of beasts to be salted down. The usual 
emblem for the month of December in medieval calendars was 
a man killing a pig. This was the natural fate of pigs ; their 
death did not affect the processes of agriculture. But the oxen 
or the horses that could be kept were just as limited in number 
as the pigs; and it was by them that the village ploughs, 
harrows and carts were drawn. Eight oxen made the usual 


* Jo toil. The lines have lost their verse form by “ translation ”’ into 
modern English. 
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plough-team. In some parts six were used, and in others 
four with a smaller plough. Sometimes two horses were 
harnessed to take the place of a yoke of the oxen. Walter of 
Henley,* writing on husbandry in the thirteenth century, 
explains why this arrangement was better than using horses 
alone, except on ground too stony for the oxen’s hoofs. A 
horse wanted more corn than 
an ox to keep him in condition, 
and his shoeing cost more. 
When he was worn out, there 
was only the worth of his hide 
to be had; but the old ox, 
“with ten pennyworth of 
grass,’’ was fit for the larder 
or would sell for what he 
originally cost. The work ae 

was done no quicker by using 2,115 King © pig, Frome 
horses alone, for the ‘‘ malice ”’ century. 

_ of the stolid-paced ploughman 

would let them go no faster than a team of oxen. More- 
_ over, “in very hard ground, while the plough of horses will 
_ Stop, the plough of oxen will pass.” To form these plough- 
teams with the limited number of oxen or horses at their 
command, the villagers had to join forces. The lord of the 
manor was usually the only man with full teams of his own. 
At Kettering, for example, about 1128, the monks of Peter- 
borough to whom the village belonged had four teams of eight 
oxen apiece; but their forty tenants had only twenty-two 
teams between them. It was much the same in other villages 
belonging to the abbey. The most important part of the year’s 
farming had therefore to be done by the villagers pooling 
their draught animals, So no man could take even so small 


* A knight who became a Dominican friar ; lis book was very popular 
until the late fifteenth century. 
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a step as to plough his land a few weeks later than usual. 
There would be no plough-team awaiting him if he did. 

Agriculture was also stereotyped by the fact that the 
fields where the oxen laboured were not split up into small 
enclosures, each belonging to one man. They stretched out, 
open and wide, for hundreds of acres. They still bore traces 
of the time, long before the Conquest, when the villagers, 
working their land together, had marked it out in strips of an 
acre or a fraction of an acre, and had taken their share of good 
land and bad. Each man’s lands still lay scattered, an acre 
here and an acre there, in the great fields. Each strip was 
marked off from the next by turf edgings left unploughed, and 
known as “ balks.”” No man had one compact plot of land to 
handle exactly as he liked. To cultivate all his acres, he 
had to go through or about his neighbour’s strips ; they had 
the same right of passage through his. This, again, made the 
villagers cultivate their land according to a common system. 
If any man had been rash enough to sow wheat when his 
neighbours sowed peas to ripen earlier, he would probably 
have found his crop ruined by their harvest-carts passing over 
his acre-strips. 

The system of pasture, again, prevented any change in the 
handling of the ploughlands to which the whole village did not 
consent. Pasturage for their horses, oxen, sheep, goats or 
pigs was one of the villagers’ greatest needs. For this purpose 
they used at all seasons the waste land which lay around 
the ploughlands. It stretched away beyond the open fields 
until the boundary dividing it from the waste land of the 
next village was reached. This was open land; there was 
no endeavour to keep any part for one man’s cattle. So the 
cowherds drove out all the cattle of the village, day by day, 
to the waste or common land, and brought them back at 
evening to be milked; the shepherds, for the greater part of 
the year, tended their flocks in this rough pasture. Part of 
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the waste was sure to be woodland, very valuable as a source 
of timber for building or fuel for firing. But it afforded 
pasturage of a sort as well. Here the swineherds drove the 
village pigs to feed on acorns or beechmast and to dig for roots 
with their snouts. Except in February, March and April the 
Swine were expected to fend for themselves. Three litters, 
with good pigkeeping, were ex- 
pected every year; no great 
number of the sucking-pigs, it 
may be suspected, survived the 
winter killing to be helped 
through these three months. 
In the woods, too, there were 
often clearings or “‘denes”’ 
where the grass grew, and here 
goats, sheep, or even cattle 
might find food.* But, besides 
these waste lands, every other @& 
possible kind of pasturage had yc. 12—Shaking down acorns 
to be used. There was grazing a Papas eieenaieen et 
to be had on the ploughed , 

fields when the harvest was over. The sickle left stubble 
very much longer than the modern reaping-machine : there 
was good straw for the cattle and sheep to eat. Rough 
grass was to be had from the balks. Here, too, the grazing 
had to be common ; no man could possibly keep his beasts 
to his own acre-strips. When the last sheaves had been 
borne away on the harvest carts, the temporary fences which 
had kept the crops safe were taken down, and the village flocks 


* The lord of the manor kept a tight hold on the woodland. Valuable 
tumber might not be cut, though the tenants had usually the right of cutting 
brushwood for fuel. The villagers had to pay dues, called “ pannage,”’ to 
the lord for their animals pastured wm the woods. An official called the 
woodward saw that the lord’s rights were respected. ‘‘ The woodward has 
woe in keeping for us, who looketh under branches,” complains the song 
quoted on p. 34, 
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and herds were pastured in the stubble. This had the further 
advantage of manuring the land. But these common rights of 
pasturage made it impossible to grow any crop but those 
which ripened at the traditional time when the ploughland 
was thrown open for grazing. Cattle and sheep would have 
made short work of any crop still standing ungathered. 

Everything, therefore, was against any alteration in the 
methods of agriculture. No man could make experiments. 
Even if he had a full plough-team, his neighbours had rights 
of access to his ploughland and grazing rights over it which he 
could not ignore. A new kind of crop, ripening later than the 
general harvest, would simply be eaten by the village cattle. 
Before any alteration could be made the men who held most 
of the village land had to be convinced that it would be profit- 
able ; and few people would care for experiments when famine 
was almost sure to result from a failure. 

Since flocks and herds were limited in number, the amount 
of manure was also limited ;* of anything except animal 
manure men knew very little. Long experience had shown 
that, in these circumstances, they could not take the same crops, 
year after year, from the same land. In a short time the soil 
would become exhausted. There was nothing for it but to let 
the land lie fallow for a while until it recovered, and mean- 
while take the harvest from another field. The broad plough- 
lands, therefore, were divided into either two or three great 
fields. Each man’s strips were so scattered that he had the 
same number in each field. If there were two fields, one was 
cropped each year and the other left fallow. The next year, 
the fallow field was cropped and the other left to recover. The 
other system, that of three fields, was the more common. The 
men who used it had found that their land could be cropped 


* Tt was so valuable that many of the tenants were not allowed to fold 
their sheep on their own arable land, but had to send them to be folded with 
the lord’s on his land. 
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for two years running provided that the second crop did not 
“take so much out of the soil”’ as the first. They worked 
their three fields in the following way. Field A they would 
sow with wheat, field B with barley, which is a lighter crop, 
and field C they left fallow. Next year, field A was sown with 
barley, field B was left fallow, and field C was sown with wheat. 
For the third year, field A was left fallow, field B sown with 
wheat, and field C with barley. Then the round began once 
more. Thus in three years each field yielded a crop of wheat 
and a crop of barley and had a year to lie fallow ; and only a 
third of the ploughland remained uncropped each year, instead 
of half as under the two-field system. Rye was often sown 
instead of wheat. The two were frequently sown mixed 
together; the crop was called ‘“‘ mixtelyn”’ or “ maslyn.”’ 
Barley and oats were also interchangeable: if sown as a 
mixture the crop was called ‘‘ drage ”’ or “‘ draget.”” Peas and 
beans were also sown in the barley field. So the watermill or 
windmill * was kept busy, and the villagers’ wives got their 
wheaten, barley or rye flour, according to their means.t Much 
of the barley, however, was malted and brewed into ale, in 
the villagers’ own homes, or by the women who kept the 
village alehouses. 


Village life, then, centred in the unending round of toil 
in the open fields. As autumn drew on into winter there was 
the great fallow field to be ploughed and sown with wheat. 
The oxen, smal! compared with modern cattle, long of leg and 
big of bone, pulled heavily under the yoke. The ploughmen 
urged them on with goads, or sang them droning songs to 
make them work better. Nine miles a day, according to 

* The windmill came into use about the end of the twelfth century. 

+ The heavy rye bread was evidently the common food of the poorer 
villagers. ‘‘ Maslyn’”’ bread seems to have been in favour among field- 


workers because of its heaviness : to use a homely phrase, it ‘‘ stayed with 
them longer.” 
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Walter of Henley, anything but a poor team might be expected 
to do by three o’clock ; this would let each team cover an acre 
a day, ploughing seventy-two furrows to the acre.* Then 
came the sowers, scattering their seed broad-cast by hand, 
working by traditional rule. Then followed the harrows 
dragged by oxen or horses, and the autumn sowing was over. 
The sowing was wasteful compared with modern practice. 
Much seed was buried too deep, and much lay too close for 
proper growth. Proper weeding, too, was impossible before 
men learned to sow in straight lines with the drill. Skilful 
farmers took care, however, not to use seed from their own 
land. ‘‘ Change your seed every year at Michaelmas,”’ wrote 
Walter of Henley, ‘‘for seed grown on other ground will bring 
more profit than that grown on your own.”’ 

With the killing of beasts for winter storage behind them, 
men settled down to the dark winter days, the monotony of 
which was broken only by the Christmas feasting. They were 
not idle. The undrained state of their pasture lands made it 
impossible to leave their cattle and sheep in the open to face 
the worst of the year. The beasts had to be watched in stall ; 
between Martinmas + and Easter, unless the weather was good, 
the sheep had to be sheltered, and fed on hay and straw or on 
pea-haulm. There was threshing to be done with the flail, 
timber to saw, tools to repair, wooden platters and cups to 
make or mend. With March there was another great field to 
be ploughed: the wheat-stubble from last year was turned 
under, and barley sown. Then, too, the half-starved farm- 
stock went out permanently to the common pasture. 

“ Sort out your cattle once a year between Easter and Whitsuntide ”’ 
was Walter of Henley’s advice, ** and let those which are not to be kept 


be put to fatten. And if you must buy cattle, buy them between 
Kaster and Whitsuntide, for then beasts are thin and cheap.”’ 


But the cattle would be killed only when too old for anything 


* It is believed that Walter exaggerated. + The llth November. 
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else: cows were kept for milk and oxen for labour rather 
than for meat. The ewes were milked as well as the 
cows; their milk and their wool were more valuable than 
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‘1G. 13.—An open-field village in March. The villagers of this imaginary 
place, keeping it very free trom trees, let us see their cottages along the 
street. This leads past alehouse and pound to the church, and the 
manor-house with demesne fields enclosed behind. Villagers drive four-ox 
ploughs in their barley-field strips. A hay-meadow lies along the stream 
turning the two undershot wheels of the mill; it has only just been 
fenced off from the fallow field where sheep are folded, for the hayward 
finds cows still trying to grazo there. Men seem unusually busy for 
March on their wheat-field strips; perhaps they are trying to repair 
damage caused by the lord’s hunt. Beyond is waste and the fringe of 
the woodland. 


mutton. One writer explains how the sheep ought to be 
examined after Haster because of “the disease of May,’’ and 
again in May. The sick sheep ought to be sold “ with their 
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wool’: but Walter of Henley tells how some men killed. 
salted, and dried them, or even salted those that died of 
murrain, and fed their servants and labourers on the meat. 
Thus they saved money to make good their losses. 


‘‘ By this means, and with the skin, they can replace as many [sheep]. 
But I do not wish you to do this.”’ 


May, June and July were busy months. There was hay- 
harvest in the meadow land where the best grass grew. Lying 
usually on the banks of a stream, the field was carefully 
enclosed until the crop was taken ; then it was thrown open 
for grazing. It was marked off into strips marked by head- 
stones or posts ; every man holding ploughland had meadow 
land in. proportion, and took the “hay from his own strips.* 
Sheep-shearing came, when the precious clip was taken to be 
sold in the nearest market, or spun on the housewives’ distaffs 
for use at home. The winter wheat, now nearing full growth, 
had to be weeded as best was possible. Manure had to be 
carted to the fallow field from the sheepfolds, or from the 
dunghills which stood by every cottage door, helping to breed 
fever and pestilence. This field had to be ploughed twice, 
to clear it of the barley or oaten stubble, and to keep the 
weeds under. ‘ Before the beginning of August, according to 
thirteenth-century directions, the old or weakling sheep should 
be picked out and put in good pasture to fatten. 

“So can one do well, for mutton flesh is more sought after and sold 
then than after August.”’ 

The corn was beginning to ripen; boys and girls scared 
away the birds with sling and shout as they had done at seed- 
time. Lammas Day, the Ist August, marked the beginning 
of the harvest. The villagers brought out their sickles, the 
women working side by side with the men. The great farm- 
carts bore away the sheaves to the manor courtyard, the 


* The strips were often re-allotted each year, to give each tenant a chance 
of holding the best hay-land in his turn. 
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parson’s tithe barn, or the cottager’s toft; the children 
followed them across the field, gleaning the stray ears that 
were missed, ‘Then came the great harvest-feasts, expressions 
of a very heartfelt rejoicing ; and then the villagers threw down 
the fences, folded their sheep on the harvest fields, and let their 
cattle into the stubble. At Michaelmas, according to 
thirteenth-century advice, the sheep ought to be inspected 
again. 


** For though the sheep are sound at Easter or in May, and before 
Lammas, afterwards they may between the two feasts of Our Lady * eat 
the web of the rime and the little white snails from which they will 
sicken and die.”’ + 


The farming year was drawing to a close. Threshing began, 


a 


Fig. 14.—-A bee-keeping disaster. 


cowsheds were put in repair for the winter, the autumn plough-* 
ing began once more. The tale is not complete. The care of 
poultry and bees, butter making and cheese making, brewing 


* The Assumption on the 15th August, and the Nativity on the 
8th September. 

| The cause was, no doubt, the liver-fluke, a parasite which passes one 
stage of life m a small, white water-snail found in damp places. If a 
sheep swallows the snail with the grass, the fluke establishes itself in the 
bile-duct or liver and passes the rest of its life there, to the detriment of its 
host. Sometimes the parasite leaves the snail, affixes itself to the grass, 
andis so swallowed, 
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and other household tasks fell to the women. Lambs, calves 
and foals had to be looked to. Houses had to be repaired and 
kept dry: reeds, where they could be had, must be cut and 
dried for thatch. Peat must be dug and stacked for fuel ; 
firewood had to be gathered from the woodland. But enough 
has been said to show the round of life for the majority of 
Englishmen. Every man had to be a jack-of-all-trades. 
There were some few craftsmen in the villages, a smith and a 
carpenter probably foremost. There was some specialisation : 
the ploughmen, shepherds and thatchers were expert workmen 
of their kind. But for most villagers there was changing and 
incessant labour, the “‘ wind and rain in the fields ’’ to endure, 
as the insurgents under Wat Tyler complained long afterwards. 
If the laws of the Church about Sundays and holy days were 
observed, there were about eight weeks’ holiday in the year. 
But some farm work can never stop, even on holidays. Life 
was hard at best, a ceaseless struggle with Nature, waged with 
imperfect knowledge and inadequate tools. 


All this would have been quite familiar to one of the 
Englishmen who fell at Hastings, had he risen from his grave 
to revisit his native place even in the thirteenth century. Nor 
would the appearance of the village itself have altered 
materially. The church, he would be sure to find, had been 
rebuilt. The great hall, or manor-house, would almost 
certainly have been reconstructed ; but in its courtyard, hall 
and chambers little would be unfamiliar save the fashion and 
substantiality of its building. The villagers’ houses, so far as 
can be seen, would have altered even less. They straggled 
down the village street as of yore, each with its toft or garden 
enclosure, where stood the hayrick and the corn-stack, and 
where a few simple potherbs grew. By the door reeked the 
precious dunghill, as of old; the village pigs rooted about 
in the street after their immemorial fashion. The houses 
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themselves were built with the old single-storeyed wooden 
framework filled in with wattle-and-daub walls. They were 
roofed with thatch of straw or reeds; tiny ungiazed windows 
let in as much light and as little wind as possible. The house- 
holder’s fowls still perched on the beams of the single unceiled 
room, where the bacon flitches hung ; round them drifted the 
wood smoke from the hearthstone amid the earthen floor. 
eddying slowly and pungently to the hole in the roof that 
served as a chimney. The oxen and horses were housed, as of 
old, in lean-to sheds or offshots, frequently opening off the 
living-room ; the pigs wandered in from time to time to disturb 
the housewife at her baking. The furniture was still of the 
simplest. A big bed, a cauldron for cooking, a kneading 
trough for the bread, a few wooden cups and platters, and 
perhaps a chest as well, would be the main items of the 
prosperous villager’s household stuff. The goodman’s axe, 
sickle and other tools would hang upon the walls; the wife’s 
distaff and spindle would be ever at hand. 

All this the Englishman of two centuries before would find 
almost as in his own day; closer inquiry, however, would 
disclose considerable changes. The French-speaking gentle- 
man in the great hall, he would learn, was lord of the manor : 
and this word “ manor” was a new term which came in with 
the Conquest.* It is true that, after all, the Norman lord of 
the manor was in a position very closely akin to that which the 
English thane held in many villages before Hastings was 
fought. The Normans, coming into England, treated it at 
once as divided into manors ; they were able to do so mainly 
because great parts of the land already consisted of manors in 
nearly everything but name. But still there were substantial 
differences even in the lord’s position. Inquiry would show 


* Manor and village were not necessarily one and the same. One manor 
might cover more than one village ; conversely a village might lie in more 
than one manor. or simplicity, this chapter deals with the very frequent 
case where manor and village coincided. 
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that he held his manor from somebody else, and did service for 
it. All men now owed service to a lord for their land, whereas 
before the Conquest a good many men still owned land, 
without owing service to any one for it.* The lord held his 
manor, perhaps, from the King; or, again, he held it from a 
baron, bishop, or abbot, who held it from the King ; or he held 
it from a man who held it from a baron, bishop, or abbot, 
who held it from the King. The famous nursery rhyme 
ends always with “that lay in the house that Jack built ” ; 
the list of men who held a medieval manor, one from the 
other, ends always, sooner or later, with “who holds it of 
the King.” William I. gave many manors to his barons, 
bishops, or abbots to hold by service; they in turn gave 
some of them to knights or other members of the invading 
host. Each man in the chain owed service to his lord above 
him, until the topmost of all did his service to the King 
himself, who, the lawyers eventually asserted, was the owner 
of all the land in England. 

Of the village ploughlands and meadow, the lord kept part 
in his own hands. This was the demesne—another name new 
since the Conquest, though in most villages the thing itself 
was older. The demesne sometimes formed a compact home- 
farm round the manor-house ; sometimes it lay entirely in the 
open fields, scattered in strips among the tenants’ acres ; and 
sometimes it included both home-farm and open-field strips. 
In any case it was cultivated in just the same fashion as the 
tenants’ land. But most of the work on it was done for the 
lord by the tenants. Up at the manor-house the lord’s bailiff, 
in charge of the estate, would settle morning by morning 
what should be done on his master’s land, and send off the 
tenants whose turn it was to work to do it. 

A description of these tenants and their duties within sixty 
years of the Norman settlement, despite important changes 

* See Book I., Chapter XII., p. 207. 
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since pre-Conquest days, would not ring very strange in 
pre-Conquest ears. The manors of Kettering and Long 
Thorpe, in Northamptonshire, and Collingham in Nottingham- 
shire, which belonged before the Conquest to the abbey of 
Peterborough, in the twelfth century still belonged to the same 
abbey. We may take an account of the tenants of these 
villages and the services by which they held their land, as 
fairly typical of very many other English villages of the 
time.* 


‘“‘ In Kettering, 40 villeins hold 40 virgates.; And for every virgate 
these men plough for the lord four acres at barley-sowing time. More- 
over in winter they find plough-teams thrice for the lord, and thrice at 
barley-sowing, and once in summer.{ And these men have 22 plough- 
teams. . . . And all these men work three days a week.§ And more- 
over they pay for every virgate two shillings and three halfpence a year. 
And all-pay 50 fowls and 640 eggs [between them]. Moreover Aigelric 
holds 13 acres, and pays for them, with two acres of meadow, 16 pence. 
And there is a mill with a miller, and he pays 20 shillings. And there are 
eight cotsets, each with five acres ; and they work once in the week, and 
twice in. the year they make malt. ... There is a shepherd, and a 
swineherd who holds eight acres.”’ 


: We may consider first the eight cotsets. They bore an 
old name, for there had been “ cotsettles ”’ in the English 
villages before the Conquest ; they were often known by the 
even more familiar name of “cotters.” Besides his tiny 
holding of ploughland, the cotset had also his cottage and toft. 
He paid for his few acres with comparatively little service 
on the abbey demesne in Kettering. One day only in the 
week he appeared before the bailiff to take his orders ; a little 
malting as boonwork, and his year’s task was done. Appar- 
ently he had not a single plough-ox of his own ; he must have 
been allowed to borrow from the four teams on the demesne 


* The account was drawn up shortly before 1128. 

+ Hach villein, therefore, had 30 acres of arable land; see p. 4. 
The place had grown since Domesday was written, when there were only 
31 villeins. 

{t Work of this kind, done at the busiest seasons of the year, when the 
lord asked for it, was known as “‘ boonwork.”’ 

§ Work done on the lord’s land regularly, all the year round, was known 
as ‘* weekwork.”’ 
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to break up his land. But his small holding cannot have 
yielded nearly enough to keep his family. He must have 
eked out a living by working many days as a hired labourer 
on the abbey land. We may class the swineherd and the 
shepherd with the cotters. 
Both were no doubt paid 
by the monks and the vil- 
lagers for their work, pro- 
bably in piglings, lambs, corn, 
malt and so on. The swine- 
herd, like the cotsets, had a 
few arable acres of his own; 
the shepherd had none. 

Men of the cotter class were 
known in some twelfth-century 
ae villages as “‘bordars”; this 
Fic. 15.— “While shepherds Was a new Norman name, 

rat acy pete feat which did not survive very 
shepherds told by the angels of long. At Long Thorpe there 
the birth of Chet. The shep~ wore six bordars in 1128; the 
his face in his sheepskin hood. size of their little holdings is 
not mentioned. In this par- 

ticular case they did no work on the demesne for their 
land. Each paid the abbey 7s. a year, and bore a share 
of the annual tribute of loaves, fowls, and sheep which 
the villagers owed to the monks, and of the skeps of oats 
exacted for leave to gather dead fuel in the woodland. 
They simply paid, in short, a yearly rent in money and 
kind.*  Avgelric of Kettering, then, who held his 13 acres 
of arable and his 2 acres of meadow for 16d. a year, © 
might perhaps have been called a bordar. But he held an 
exceptionally large number of acres fora man of that class. 


ee 


* This looks like an early example of “commutation” of labour 
services ; see p. 58. 
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Perhaps he was one of the 40 villeins who, in addition to his 
own holding, had been allowed by the abbey to rent 13 acres 
of the demesne ploughland and part of the demesne hay- 
meadow. 

We may turn next to the most numerous class of tenants 
in Kettering, the villeins. They had 22 teams between them, 
and the plough-team here consisted of eight oxen; each 
villein, therefore, on an average, had four or five plough-beasts 
of hisown. He had a substantial amount of land, with cottage 
and toft. But he paid for it with a very substantial amount 
of labour, to say nothing of silver pence, fowls and eggs. 
Three days every week he must labour for his lord the Abbot ; 
the bailiff would set him to plough, to reap, to weed, to make 
hurdles for the sheepfold, perhaps to gather nuts in the wood 
for the monks’ dinner in Peterborough. Seven days in the 
year, when he came to plough, he must bring his own oxen to 
work on the abbey acres. 

But who were these “ villeins””? Their name was as new 

as the word “manor” itself. Yet many men before the 
Conquest held their land on much the same terms as these 
Kettering villeins, doing ‘‘ weekworks” regularly on their 
_lord’s land, and “ boonworks ”’ at seedtime and harvest, and 
paying him dues of money and produce from their own acres. 
They had been known as “ geneats” or “geburs.”* The 
Norman lord recognised neither of these old names, and 
ignored many of the distinctions which they implied. Nearly 
all these men held their lands on something like the same 
terms ; the Norman lord, it seems probable, demanded more 
service from most of them than they owed before he came, 
forced other men into the same position, lumped them all 
together in one comprehensive term, and called them his 
“ villeins.”’ 
The Kettering villein’s holding of 30 acres was a very 


t 


» * See Book I,., Chapter X11. 
m8. Il. E 
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common amount of land for a villem. Even this cannot have 
been enough for the full support of his family. He too, like 
the cotter, must have worked on the demesne for hire, though 
not so frequently. The villein, however, was not always as 
much better off than the cotter as he was in Kettering. At. 
Long Thorpe the villeins had but 11 acres each, and there were 
also “ half-villeins,” presumably with only 54 acres. There 
can have been very little difference between such men and 
the cotsets of Kettering.* The lawyers of the thirteenth 
century, whatever was the case earlier, saw no need for their 
legal purposes to draw any distinction between villeins and 
cotters. They could all be classed in the eye of the law as 
villeins, men doing unfree service for their land, such as free 
tenants did not perform. 

Next to the villeins and cotters may be placed a class of 
tenants represented at Long Thorpe and Collingham, but not 
at Kettering. These were the ‘“ socmen,’’ who were to be 
found in many English manors, and belonged to a class whose 
title dates back beyond the Conquest. Men under the “ soke ”’ 
or jurisdiction of a lord were plentiful before Hastings was 
fought ; they were free men, but bound to attend their lord’s 
court, the nature of which will shortly appear. At Long 
Thorpe “‘ one socman,”’ says the record of 1128, ‘‘ does service 
with his horse.” This particular socman served, as many men 
before the Conquest had done, by riding on errands or with 
messages when he was bidden—very useful service in the days 
when there were no posts. At Collingham, some 5 miles from 
Newark-on-Trent, there were fifty of these socmen, holding 
about 6 acres each + by light service in labour and money. 


* The cotters in most places may well have been the younger sons of 
villeins, or the descendants of younger sons. Holdings usually passed 
intact from father to eldest son, leaving the younger sons unprovided for ; 
sometimes, however, the holding went to the youngest son. 

+ These socmen, with their small holdings, were usually numerous in 
those parts of England where the Danes had settled. They came as free 
warriors, and remained free when they settled on the land. 
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“ And each of them works six days a year by custom, . . . And in 
August each works three days. . . . And the 50 socmen plough 48 acres 
and harrow them, and reap them in August. And all these socmen pay 
£12 a year.” 


The last great class of tenants on the manor were those 
whom the lawyers grouped together as freeholders—men who 
did service such as a free man might do. In many English 
manors there were still a considerable number of freeholders, 
though the Norman lords forced many others down into 
villeinage. Possibly Mgelric of Kettering, who held his.land 
for 16d. a year, was a freeholder, for many freeholders paid 
only a money rent. Other freeholders held their land by 
other services. In Long Thorpe, in 1128, there was William. 
the son of Ansered, who held three-quarters of a virgate 
by military service. He probably would be what the 
Norman termed a “sergeant.” When the monks of Peter- 
borough called out at the King’s bidding the knights by 
whose ‘service they held their estates, William would be 
summoned also, to fight in lighter equipment by their side 
In Long Thorpe, again, was William, son of Odard the cook, 
who also would be a “sergeant”: he held three-quarters of 
_ a virgate by service in the Abbot’s kitchen. It seems possible 
that he was often called away to attend the Abbot on his 
journeys: he had, at all events, four villeins of his own to 
cultivate his land. They had to bring his plough-oxen to 
work on the demesne land of the manor twice a year, and 
to reap half an acre in August. They must have been hired 
by the monks to work on the demesne as well; William’s 
223 acres cannot have supported them all. 

The man who paid only a money rent, the sergeant who 


served in time of war, the cook-who—served—in-the-Abbot’s 
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kitchen, were freeholde, BVhers. 34 an! obviotd hiftehenee’ ; 


between their services'and those of the filleins-whd laboured 
on the demesne. But many freeholders performed week- 
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villeins; this agricultural labour was often the freeholder’s 
main service for his land, just as in the case of the villein. The 
lawyers of the thirteenth century seem to have generally drawn 
the distinction between such a freeholder and a villein by 
asking whether the labour was “certain ”’ or not. Did the man 
know exactly what he had to do—to reap, to sow, to carry— 
and did he know exactly the days on which he had to do each 
particular piece of work? If so, he was a freeholder, for his 
labour was free from any arbitrary decision by the lord. But 
if there was anything about this labour which the lord could 
vary at will, then the tenant was not a freeholder. By some 
such test the socmen were excluded from the ranks of the 
freeholders, although they were free men and not villeins. 
The distinction was of great importance for legal purposes ; 
the King’s courts, by the thirteenth century, would hear all 
cases concerning freehold land. But cases concerning villeins’ 
holdings or socmen’s holdings must be heard in the court of the 
lord from whom they were held. 

In the hall of the manor-house, or in some convenient spot 
in the open air, the lord held his manor-court ; he presided over 
it himself, or sent his representative, the steward,* to take his 
place, with the bailiff to help him. Allthe tenants, freeholders 
included, were compelled to attend, and were fined if they failed 
to appear when the court met. In this court, if a tenant did 
not perform his work properly on the lord’s demesne, the bailiff 
would accuse him before his fellow-tenants. Should the charge 
be found true, the offender would be fined, the fine going to the 
lord. In this court, the village by-laws affecting agriculture 
were enforced. It would not do to allow a man to leave his 
land unweeded scattering thistle and charlock over his neigh- 
bour’s acres, to let the ditch running by his land get choked 


* The steward was generally in charge of a group of manors, each with 
a bailiff in permanent residence. Both steward and bailiff were officials 
paid by the lord. 
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and flood the open field, or to let his cattle wander into the 
growing crops. In these matters both freeholders and villeins 
were concerned, ‘There must always have been by-laws against 
such misdoings, though little is known of them earlier than 
the mid-thirteenth century ; the manor-court inflicted fines on 
offenders, and the lord received the fines. 

In the manor-court moreover, year by year, the village 
officials were appointed. The reeve, representing the tenants, 
was appointed to arrange with the lord’s bailiff how, when and 
where their labour was to be performed on the demesne, to see 
that the work was done, and to help to collect the dues in 
money or kind. It was a thankless task. The hayward had 
special charge of the enclosed fields, both arable and meadow ; 
like Little Boy Blue, his duty was to ‘“ blow up his horn ” 
when he saw beasts or men straying where they should not. 
To the pinder was given the custody of the village pound, in 
_ which the trespassing cattle were shut up by order of the hay- 
ward, until the owner came to claim them and atone for his 
carelessness with a fine. The woodward kept his eye upon 
the woodland, and saw that timber was not stolen, or pasturage 
abused. 

In this court, then, disputes over a villein’s land had to be 
settled. Until the reign of Henry II., law-suits over the free- 
holders’ land were also heard in the manor-court. Henry made 
a law, however, that any freeholder could have such a case 
tried before the King’s judges, and the frecholders took full 
advantage of this. But the first stages of the dispute were 
still often carried on in the manor-court. Furthermore, when 
one of the tenants died, be he freeholder or villein, his heir 
had to appear in the manor-court, and there claim his land and 
pay a sum of money to the lord to receive it. The free- 
holders’ payment was known as “relief,” the villeins’ as a 
“ gressum ”’ or “‘ fine,”’ 


Attendance at the manor-court, however, involved much 
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more for a villein than for a freeholder. For the villein’s 
position was one very like slavery, and in the manor-court 
his lord’s rights over him were enforced. ‘This servile 
position of the villein was not a matter connected with 
the fact that he held his land ‘in villeinage.” It was a 
personal matter ; he was “ unfree in blood.’’ There had been 
slaves, both men and women, 
in England before the Con- 
quest ; the English called them 
‘““theows.” Each was a mere 
chattel of the lord, an animal 
who “could be sold in the 
market-place with a ring round 
his neck, just as any other 
brute beast.””’ The Normans 
called such people “serfs.” 
Most of them were household 
servants about the manor- 
house, or farm hands on the 

ie Siets dhenboteee ual demesne. Their lord gave them 
chimney show that he is pro- their keep as he did his oxen ; 
erp eaten Ray uncie they were part of the farm 
stock. Occasionally he would 

allow them an acre or two of the demesne to cultivate 
for themselves. In Domesday Book these serfs are often 
distinguished from the villeins; this, perhaps, may mean 
that those free men whom the Normans at the Conquest 
classed as “‘ villeins ’? were free men still.* In the thirteenth 
century, however, manorial documents speak much _ of 
villeins and little of serfs. This probably means that most 
serfs had been allowed to hold land like the villeins. But 


* Tt also signifies simply that the villens held land and the serfs 
did not ; Domesday Book, as a tax-book, was much more interested in 
such things than in the question of personal freedom. 
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it does not imply that their personal servitude had ceased ; 
and indeed the villeins, whatever their position in the eleventh 
century, had been dragged down by the thirteenth century to 
a state differing little from that of the serf in this matter. 
Lawyers of the thirteenth century used the words “ serf ”’ and 
‘‘ villein ’ with exactly the same meaning, and had little to say 
that was comfortable about the people to whom the names 
applied. The villeins, they said, were unfree, they and their 
children after them.* Their lord could sell them ; he could take 
their land away at will ; he could demand any services which he 

liked from them. The villein, said the lawyers, never knew at 
night what he was going to do the next day; his oxen, his 
farm tools, his money, everything which he possessed, belonged 
to the lord, and the lord could demand the whole of the 
villein’s belongings whenever he wished. The lord, in fact, 
could do anything that he liked with his villeins, short of 
injuring life or limb. If he did that, the King’s judges would 
punish the crime, just as though it were committed against a 
freeman. It was a black position, and the King’s judges, who 
were frequently called on to decide whether a man was villein 
or free, used many subtle legal devices to decide that he was a 
free man. 

Yet when the villein put in an appearance at the manor- 
court he had little expectation that anything terrible was going 
to happen to him. Sales of villeins, though not unknown, were 
very rare ; the lord wanted the villein’s work on the demesne 
too badly to hand him over to some other lord. The villein 
might not know at night what he was going to do in the 
morning ; for who could say whether the bailiff would decide 
that it was better to have a ditch cleared out than to have 
a fence repaired ? But he knew quite well how many days’ 


* It was doubtful whether the children born of a marriage between a 
free person and a villein were villeins or not. Practice differed in this 
matter. 
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work a week he had to do, and the days when he would be 
called on to do it. He knew almost to a foot how much 
ditching or how much reaping constituted a day’s work, and 
whether he must find his own food that day, or whether the 
lord would provide it. These things were fixed by the custom 
of the manor ; and the villein could appeal to that custom in 
the manor-court. Perhaps the lord might, in theory, be able 
to take the villein’s land from him. But the ville knew 
that so long as he did his service he was safe, and that his heir 
could appear in court and claim the land on the same terms as 
his father. The villein expected to keep his goods and chattels 
till his death, and he expected that they would pass to his 
children, except that the lord would claim his best beast as 
‘““heriot ”’ ; and many free men had to pay heriot as well. 

The villein could not throw up his holding and leave the 
manor as a free man could; but why should he want to do 
so? Where else could he get land and work in that agri- 
cultural England? If by any chance he could, then the lord’s 
permission to leave the manor might be obtained by paying a 
small sum every year, known as “ chevage.”’ If he wished his 
son to go to school, to become a priest or a monk, or to be 
apprenticed in a town, he would have to pay in the manor-court 
for the lord’s permission ; for the lord must be compensated for 
the labour he would lose. When a villein’s daughter was 
married, a payment, known as “ merchet,” had to be made 
in the manor-court.* These were the main burdens which, in 
practice, a villein bore because of his servile blood, where a 
free man was exempt; and in all these matters the villein 
could appeal to the custom of the manor, as borne in mind 
from generation to generation by the bailiff and the villeins. 

Whatever the lord’s rights over his villeins, they were not 


* In some places merchet was paid only when the girl married aman 
living in another manor ; in others, merchet had also to be paid on the 
marriage of a villein’s son. 
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always bitterly oppressive. The villein might be more pros- 
perous than many a free man. He might even rent the lord's 
manor from him. Abbot Samson of Bury St. Edmunds 
‘farmed ” one of his manors to a villein, whom he trusted 
because ‘“‘ he was a good husbandman and knew no French.” 
The Kettering miller who rented the mill for £1 a year was 
probably a villein. He may well have flourished on the tolls 
which he took for grinding the tenants’ corn. For, as a rule, 
every one on the manor had to bring his corn-sacks to the lord’s 
mill; even handmills in the village homes were usually pro- 
hibited. The Church enjoined on the lord merciful and kindly 
dealings between man and man; but, quite apart from this, 
it was not to the lord’s interest in the long run to oppress his 
villeins overmuch. For one thing, he wanted strong labourers 
on the demesne, who would not give their services too orudg- 
ingly. For another, there was danger of rebellion, as, for 
example, Simon de Pierpoint found at Preston in Sussex. His 
villeins rose in 1280, burned his manor-house, maimed his 
charger, killed his falcon and tore up his tabard. Brandishing 
knives and axes, they made him swear to take no services 
from them without theirown consent. Such acts of despera- 
tion, however, were rare, and provoked no doubt by extreme 
ill-treatment. In general the villeins, whatever their 
grievances, seem to have found in an appeal to the custom of 
the manor a protection not too inadequate. It remained 
true, none the less, that the villein’s servitude, arising from his 
unfree blood, was galling, degrading and miserable. “ Among 
all wretchedness and woe,” wrote a Franciscan friar in the 
thirteenth century, “ the condition of bondage and thraldom 
is most wretched.” 

One of the main reasons for the villein’s subjection was 
prolonged warfare. The Conquest was only the end of cen- 
turies of strife which forced the poorer free men into semi- 
slavery. The lord of the manor relieved his villeins, for the 
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most part, from all military service. He was bound to protect 
them against other people, if only because they were useful on 
the demesne. The immediate protection of a lord was more 
valuable, for the time being, than any that the King could give. 
The justice of the manor-court, whatever its quality, was 
prompt and had the lord’s power to back it. To submit was 
hard, but better than the utter ruin involved in always fighting 
for one’s own hand. Villeinage was the price that had to be 
paid for protection. The lord, however, did other useful things. 
When murrain came upon the village cattle, he alone was 
able to provide new plough-oxen or sheep. When, as the 
village population grew, new land had to be taken in from the 
waste, the lord alone had the spare plough-teams to break it up, 
the stores necessary to feed the workers till the crops could be 
reaped from the new land, and the farm-stock required for the 
new holdings. At the same time, he would want the demesne 
increased as well as the tenants’ land : he wanted to be sure of 
labour for it, and to bind men down as villeins was the readiest 
way to get it. 

Villeins and cotters, socmen and freeholders lived side by 
side in the village streets. As time went on, England became 
more peaceful. The custom of the manors grew more and 
more certain. Trade was developing : men began to buy more 
and more things from other parts of the country, or from 
abroad, and wanted money to pay for them. The lord of the 
manor, therefore, began to allow a price to be fixed for a day’s 
work on the demesne. Sometimes he would make the tenant 
do his day’s work, sometimes he would choose to take the 
money. He could then hire the villagers to work on his land 
just as he wanted them. Sometimes he would make a perma- 
nent agreement that the tenant, instead of doing any work, 
should simply pay a fixed sum every year. Such agreements 
were made with villeins as well as with freeholders. This 
“commutation ” of services, as it is called, was the first sign 
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of great changes which put an end to the holding of land in 
villeinage.* But it was not very common even in the early 
fourteenth century. For three centuries the English villages 
grew in number, size and prosperity ; but they grew under 
the protection, and the oppression, of the lord of the manor. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE BOROUGHS 


To tell adequately the story of the English boroughs from the 
Norman Conquest to the death of Edward I. would be an 
impossible thing in the largest of books. Even where some- 
thing approaching the continuous history of one town * can 
be deciphered, the story cannot be applied without risk to 
any other place. The greatest English towns began far back 
beyond the Conquest ; the rest grew up, or were deliberately 
founded, at various dates and in various circumstances 
during the centuries which followed. According to date and 
circumstance their fortunes differed. This chapter attempts 
to give some idea of the general characteristics of the towns 
and their development; it speaks of “the boroughs,” not 
of “a borough.” But it should be supplemented by a 
study of one particular town. 

The borough may be thought of, in the first place, as 
essentially a centre of commerce, the dwelling-place of traders 
and artisans. The villages bad but a few artisans, living 
mainly by their handicraft among a people whose business 
was farming. When a village developed into a borough, 
this state of things was changed. A glimpse of Leicester 
in the early thirteenth century shows a thriving little industrial 


* A “town” im the Middle Ages meant rather what we should now 
call a “ village,’”? and our ‘‘ town” was either a “ borough” ora “ city.” 
As it is not easy to see exactly what then constituted a borough or a city, 
the word “ town” is used in this chapter with its modern meaning. 
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centre with a staple industry, the manufacture of cloth, and 
many other occupations as well. There were woolcombers 
and weavers, dyers, cloth dubbers who dressed the cloth 
and shearmen who clipped the nap. Tailors and _ hosiers 
worked on the cloth when it was made. ‘Tanners, leather 
workers, saddlers, shoemakers and soap makers worked 
in the town. Smiths and farriers, turners, coopers, potters 
and panbeaters * were to be found there, with masons, carpen- 
ters and plumbers. There were millers, bakers, butchers, 
cooks, hurse-provender mongers, grassmongers, watermen, 
ostlers and carters. Merchants, who lived by selling raw 
materials or the goods other men made, and mercers, who 
mainly sold imported commodities retail, were also represented. 
This was a very different place from the English village of 
the time. 

Yet as a rule a town grew naturally and slowly from an 
older village. The pace quickened with the coming of the 
Normans ; the change was felt even in places which had been 
towns in pre-Conquest days. The garrisons of the new 
castles had to be provided with clothing, food and arms ; 
round the walls would gather groups of handicraftsmen and 
traders. This cause alone might bring a new town into being. 
About the great Norman fortress on the Tyne grew up the 
borough of Newcastle ; the old village of Muncaster close by has 
lost its very name. Newcastle-under-Lyme began when Rufus 
or Henry |. built a castle on a spot then nameless, to replace 
an older fortress at Chesterton, a mile or two away. Chester- 
ton has remained a village ; Newcastle became a town. The 
castles built to overawe Leicester, Nottingham, Lincoln and 
other pre-Conquest towns must have had much the same effect. 

The Norman invaders, too, founded new monasteries, in 
plenty ; they added greatly to the wealth of the older 
religious houses, and increased the number of their inmates. 


* These men no doubt worked in metal. t See Chapter VII. 
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Monks, like soldiers, had to buy from traders and handicrafts- 
men many things needed for their purposes. Thus a large 
monastery, as at St. Albans or Bury St. Edmunds, would 
frequently be one of the main causes of the development of 
a new town or the expansion of an old one, especially when it 
was a favourite resort of pilgrims. The English villagers, again, 
had to toil harder for their new lords ; Norman lords, therefore, 
were wealthier than their Anglo-Saxon predecessors, and spent 
more with the traders. 
Until the time of 
John, again, many 
barons had _posses- 
sions in Normandy as 
well as in England ; 
our Kings took forces 
across the Channel to 
do battle in France 
and hired foreign 
mercenaries to fight 
for them in England. 
There was much more 
coming and _ going 


Fic. 17.—Building operations in the thir- between England and 
teenth century. The mason squaring a 4 
stone with his axe wears a coif, or cap, the Continent than 


of a type often worn by all classes at before : the sea-ports 
this time. Compare Fig. 34, p. 160. Lie 


especially profited by 
it. Moreover, foreign merchants, weavers and men of other 
crafts came as men of war or followed their customers over- 
seas, and settled in England. In Nottingham there were 
so many foreigners that they formed what was practically 
a separate town. ‘There was the “French borough” and 
the “ English borough,” each with its own customs and laws ; 
it was centuries be‘ore the division was obliterated. The 
building of castles, churches and monasteries went on apace 
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in these centuries. Masons and woodworkers, smiths and 
plumbers, bell-founders and goldsmiths found their work 
much more in demand. Hard cash in large quantities was 
wanted for this purpose, as well as for warfare, and it had often 
to be borrowed. The Jews, who were practically the only 
moneylenders in Europe until the thirteenth century, made 
their appearance in England for the first time since Roman 
days.* It all made for the development of town life. 

Yet it was long before the townsmen could depend on a 
sufficiently steady demand for their goods to let them rely 
entirely on trade; they had to continue to work as farmers as 
well. In the reign of Henry III., Robert de Ferrers, Earl of 
Derby, set to work to make a town j on his manor of Agardesly. 
He gave every man who would settle in his New Borough, in 
Staffordshire,{ three acres of arable land, and an acre in the 
borough for house, garden and farmyard. He let them feed 
their swine in his forest of Needwood without paying “ pan- 
nage.” They were permitted to graze their cattle and horses 
in the forest clearings, paying him a penny at Michaelmas for 
every beast. He gave them the right to take wood from the 
forest to repair their houses and their fences. Arable fields, 
pasture and woodland, the breeding of pigs and cattle, show 
that the townsmen here were not simply traders. Yet they 
were no mere group of villagers. Their three-acre holdings 
were not large enough for that. There was a market and 
a fair§ The Earl gave the burgesses a buck every year 
from Needwood “‘ to celebrate their fair,” and for seven years 
a pipe of wine every day of the fair. He promised never to 

* So far as is known. 

+ A considerable number of towns in the wilder parts of England were 
thus founded by the great barons. They may be found in most parts 
except the south-east and cast, the older, quieter and more prosperous parts 


of Hngland. 


t This attempt at town-founding does not seem to have been particularly 


successful : Newborough is still only a little village. 
§ See Chapter V. 
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take goods from the market or the fair against the burgesses’ 
will, unless they were paid for within fifteen days. The 
burgesses, too, were freed from toll in all the Karl’s lands, 
so that they might ply their commerce at an advantage. 
He gave them four “ roads profitable to the borough ” ; men 
must have easy access to the place if trade was to flourish. 
The men of Newborough, therefore, were traders. So it was 
in other villages. The farmer filling up his spare time with 
a handicraft or the traffic of the market changed into a 
handicraftsman or a merchant, filling in his spare time with 
farming; and the place became a town. 

The men who held their acres in Newborough and its 
fields were the burgesses of that borough. In the same way, 
to all appearances, men originally obtained the privileges 
of a burgess in every town. Because they held land in the 
town when the first special privileges were conferred upon 
the place, they were burgesses. Whoever held this same land 
subsequently, be it by inheritance or by purchase, was .a 
burgess of the town. But by the end of the thirteenth 
century men could generally become burgesses in two other 
ways; firstly, by serving an apprenticeship to a burgess, 
-and, secondly, by simply buying, or obtaining as a gift, from 
the town authorities, admission to the ranks of the burgesses. 
To reside in a town did not, by itself, confer any of the 
rights of a burgess, though it was no longer necessary to 
qualify by the old method of land-holding. 


The most important English boroughs were tiny places 
compared with the towns of the present day. Winchester, 
one oi the greatest, in 1148 contained only some 1200 tene- 
ments; York had about 1600 when Domesday Book was 
compiled, and Lincoln 910. The population of Lincoln 
may have been about 5000 at the time. All these places 
grew considerably before the close of the thirteenth century, 
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but at their greatest they would seem mere villages to modern 
eyes. The thirteenth-century traveller, however, as he 
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Fie. 18.—A walled town. From the Louterell Psalter, about 1320. 
Two gates with portcullises are shown ; the open space where the 
church stands probably represents the market- place. An inn 
with its alestake is shown. A procession, perhaps on May Day, 
issues om the gate, dancing to tabor, pipe and trumpets. 
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approached most of the larger towns would have little 
ground for being ignorant of the fact. He would find that, 
as in London, the townsmen protected their borough by high 
‘stone walls, with towers set at intervals along them.* Such 
protection was necessary for the thriving burgesses in those 
fighting times; for the ports, exposed, especially on the 
Channel, to almost unending risk of raids from the sea, it 
was doubly necessary. Drawing in towards the town, the 
traveller might see little but this stout defence, with an 
occasional housetop and church tower peering above it. The 
growth of the population often led to the building of suburbs 
beyond the limits of the wall; but to the town itself entrance 
could be obtained only by one of the great gateways. Its 
massive gates could be closed and its portcullis dropped 
against any attack. Special officers were usually appointed 
to take charge of the gates. They would question strangers 
going in, and take toll on the goods they brought to market ; 


* This was not universal even in the larger boroughs. Cambridge, 
for example, was never walled, but depended for protection on its river and 
a great ditch. 
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the London serjeants of the gate, in the thirteenth century, 
were to be | 


“ skilful men and fluent of speech, who are to keep a good watch on 
persons coming in and going out, so that no evil may befall the city.”’ 


These walled towns, no doubt, looked very different from 
the open villages of the countryside. Yet even within the 
walls many houses had their gardens, orchards, barns and 
farmyards. And, as it drew near to the curfew hour, men 
might see how strongly agriculture kept its hold. Before the 
gates closed and the watch was set to see that no man entered 
or left the borough till sunrise, the town herdsmen would 
bring up the burgesses’ cattle and drive them within the 
walls, For round the towns there still lay the burgesses’ 
open arable fields, meadows and common pastures. As 
traffic grew, much of the ploughland was probably turned 
into pasture. Cultivating a corn crop would take too much 
of a trader’s time; but pasture would enable him to feed 
cows for milk, and any beasts of burden which he required. 
Pigs, too, were kept. Even in the London of Edward I.’s 
day men were allowed to keep swine “ within their houses,”’ 
provided that the styes did not encroach on the streets and that 
‘the pigs did not roam at large. Four men were appointed 
‘to “take and kill all swine found wandering within the walls 
of the City.” But if they met a pig with a bell at its neck, 
that pig was safe; for it belonged to the Hospital of 
St. Anthony in: Threadneedle Street, and was privileged to 
pick up its living in the city gutters. 

The simplicity of this early town life showed itself in the 
burgesses’ homes and shops, which indeed were one and the 
same. The London houses in the reign of Stephen were for 
the most part still built of wood and thatched with straw or — 
reeds, like those of any village. The streets were lined with 
the gable-topped ends of these oblong buildings, built in 
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continuous rows. A great fire swept from London Bridge 
through the city, destroyed St. Paul’s, and flamed on into the 
western suburbs as far as St. Clement Danes in the Strand. 
Then the richer citizens rebuilt their houses with partition 
walls of freestone between them, and roofed them with tiles. 
Yn 1189 the city authorities decreed that all new houses must 
have these stone party walls, at least sixteen feet high and 
three feet thick ; any arches made in the wall for cupboards 
were not to be more than a foot deep. On these walls were 
laid the roof timbers. But the gable end of the house, facing 
the street, was still a timber frame-work filled in with laths 
plastered over. The rain-water gutters ran along the party 
walls and discharged the water on the owner’s land or in the 
street, as was most convenient. Attempts were made in 
the early thirteenth century to get rid gradually of the remain- 
ing thatched houses; it was ordered that new buildings 
should be roofed with tiles, lead, or at least wooden shingles 
or boards, which would not take fire quite so easily. But 
it is more than doubtful if this was successfully enforced. 
These early London houses were only of two floors, with 
an outside staircase, apparently, to reach the upper storey. 
The room on the ground floor, some eight feet high, was the 
workroom and the shop; the upper floor, called the “ solar ” 
or the “house,” formed the dwelling-place of the burgess 
and his family. Here was the bedchamber, and perhaps 
the “ hall”? where the household dined ; in some cases the hall 
may have been behind the shop. The windows were simple 
openings in the wall, with shutters to close them by night ; 
glass was too expensive to be used. There seem to have been 
no chimneys ; the smoke from the household fire had to find 
its way out in any way it could. A hundred years later, 
in the early fourteenth century, the increased wealth of the 
Londoners was shown by more elaborate houses. Men were 
erecting buildings of three storeys, the topmost probably 
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being used then, as later, as a store for the dealer’s goods.* 
Cellars were dug out below the oround floor, with steps leading 
down from the street. The upper part of the house, towards 
the street, jutted out over the ground floor; it was enacted 
that the projection must not be less than nine feet from the 
ground, so that men could safely ride underneath. The 
front of the ground floor was left as an open shop-window 
for the display of goods ; a stall was put in front to give more 
space. Men were now building their houses with chimneys, 
which had to be of plaster, tiles | or stone, to avoid fire. 
House-owners had to pave the footpaths before their houses. 
Each householder was supposed to clear away all dirt and 
rubbish before his door, and was warned that he must not 
simply go and put it down in front of his neighbour’s. People 
were not to throw water 
out of their windows into 
the street, but bring it 
down and pour it into the 
kennels. 

The furniture of these 
London houses, even in 
the fourteenth century, 
would seem rather scanty 
to-day. The citizen, like 
the lord of the manor, 


used his bedroom as his 


Fre. 19.—Making a bed; thirteenth — sitting-room ; the “hall ” 
century. 


ie 


where he dined was espe- 
cially meagrely furnished. We may perhaps take as typical 
the goods which Hugh le Benere and his wife—whom he 


* Sometimes, however, the top floors belonged to another owner than 
the lower, and were probably let to different occupants. London was 
getting crowded. 

+ The tiles were probably thick, like the Roman tiles, and could be 
used as bricks. 
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probably murdered—possessed in 1337. Hugh kept a wine- 
shop; he had six casks of wine, worth 13s. 4d. each, which 
made up his stock-in-trade. He had also a counter, where 
he reckoned up his gains, and a funnel. His main household 
goods consisted of a folding table, worth 1s., with four table- 
cloths, and two chairs worth 4d.each. He had a mazer cup—a 
large bowl of maple wood—worth 6s., another cup made of a 
cocoanut shell with a foot and a cover of silver, worth 30s., 
and six silver spoons. An aumbry, or moveable cupboard, 
six chests and two coffers were doubtless used to hold his 
cups, clothes and money. He had a mattress, three feather 
beds, seven linen sheets, two pillows, “six blankets and a 
serge,’ and “a torn coverlet 
with shields of cendale.”’* No 
mention of any bedstead is 
made } possibly it was a fixture 
built into the wall, but perhaps 
the mattress was laid on the 
floor. Hugh had also a green 
carpet,j two curtains and five 
cushions, a latten { candlestick, 
a “grate worth 3d.” and two 
andirons worth 18d. The bed- 
room turniture, it will be seen, 
was much more elaborate than fc. 20.—A treasure-chest ; 

Pies Thee! pots and pans ” early fourteenth century. 

of the household make up the tale ; there was a tripod or trivet, 
a spit and a frying-pan, a big brass pot worth 6s., three 
smaller brass pots and a broken one, four little brass pots 
worth 74d. each, two basins and a “washing vessel,” a 
metal plate of some kind, and a little brass plate. <A 


* See pp. 106 and 107. 
t T'o spread on a table, bench or bed, not the floor. 
t Latten was a mixed metal like brass. 
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haqueton, or quilted jacket, and an iron headpiece remind us 
that every man was bound by law to keep arms according 
to his means. It was obviously all very simple, this 
household of the fairly well-to-do citizen and his wife, who 
went about in their furred dresses of scarlet or blue, and 
their hoods of striped or green silk. It must have been 
simpler still in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

Under some such conditions as these the artisans and 
traders of the town plied each his business. Everything, to 
modern eyes, was on a very small scale. Hach handicrafts- 
man, with his wife and his boys and girls to help him, worked 
for himself and sold the goods which he made. ‘The spicer 
who sold the costly cinnamon, cloves and nutmegs of the 
East, or the cloth merchant who retailed the woollen stuff of 
Bruges or Ghent, would serve his customers in his shop, and 
set out himself with his packhorses to market and fair. It 
any man worked for a master for wages, as some certainly 
did, he expected, with skill, thrift and good fortune, to set up 
for himself in a short time. With the handicraftsman or the 
trader might live and work some boy or two of another 
family, learning the craft; in the later thirteenth century 
men were beginning to apprentice their children formally. 
When in seven years or so the boy had learned how the 
trade was carried on, there was no great outlay required to set 
him up in business ; a few simple tools, and money to buy 
material on a very small scale sufficed for most occupations. 

Few men’s businesses were so large that they could not 
be carried on in the shop and the workshop on the ground 
floor of the house. The narrow streets must have been 
filled with a medley of sounds and smells that told of the 
labours going on within. The roar of the bellows, the clanging 
of hammers on the anvil, the hissing of red-hot steel in water, 
would speak of the smith or the armourer. The rattle of the 
loom would mark out the house where the weaver sat throwing 
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his shuttle from hand to hand ; the pot-maker’s brass squealed 
upon the lathe behind his shop. Strange smells would come 
from the house where the dyer was at work, his arms blue 
above the elbow with woad or red with brazil wood.* The 
odours of brewing might hardly be a safe guide to the ale- 
wife’s, for many people brewed for themselves; it would 
be well to look for the ale-stake with its bush, which projected 
from the upper storey of the alehouse. The reek of the 
tanner’s, with his hides to be scraped and cured, would mingle 
with the smells of the butchers’ slaughterhouses, or of the 
greasy woolsacks stored in the wool merchants’ sheds. It 
would be a relief to find the spicer’s shop with its pleasant 
scent-of ginger and pepper. The pigstyes and the dunghills, 
the general uncleanliness and lack of drainage, must have 
made it well that these towns were but small places. Domestic 
occupations, though picturesque, are apt to be unhealthy, 
and the sanitation of the medieval borough was not such as 
to make things better. Yet smells and noises are things 
easily accepted by custom, if disease is not. 

Most of these domestic workers had the satisfaction of 
doing their job from start to finish, and of working on their 
own account. They ran the risk of failure and poverty, 
which came swiftly and heavily in those uncertain days. 
They were not exempt from the temptation to pass bad work 
off as good, to work lazily and cheat their customers to make 
up for it. But they had at least the pleasure of the inde- 
pendent craftsman. It was not every man, of course, who 
put a completely finished article in his window for sale. The 
tanner, for example, from the beginning would make leather 
and sell it to the saddler or the shoemaker. When the men 
of Leicester and other towns began to develop the manu- 
facture of woollen cloths, which in the thirteenth century 
were already competing with the fine cloths imported from 


* See p. 99 below. 
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abroad, they were embarking on a complicated business. 
Many hands were engaged in the work. The main stages 
ran thus: first the wool had to be sorted and washed, then 
carded or combed,* and then spun on the distaff, all of which 
was originally mainly women’s work. The spun wool went 
to the weaver’s loom and came away as cloth. The raw cloth 
had to be dyed. It 
had next to be 
** fulled,”’ or cleaned 
with fuller’s earth 
to remove oil and 
grease, and scoured 
and thickened by 
trampling upon it 
in a trough of soapy 
water ; the workers 
were known as 
“fullers ”’ or “walk- 


Fig. 21.—Wool-combing. The combs were ers.” It then had 
heated with charcoal in the pot. The 
worker then fixed one comb in a hole in to be tented, : ei 
the stock, threw wool moistened with oil stretched on upright 
upon the teeth till they were full, and put - 
it back in the pot until a second comb frames in the Opoe 
was filled. One comb was then held over air to dry; the fuller 
the knee or fastened to the worker’s seat, 
and the other comb drawn through it. 


usually did this 
work as well. Then 
the nap had to be raised by means of teazles; the shearman 
had to clip the nap level and so give the cloth a smooth 
finish. Kach workman in the chain worked, in one sense, 
for the next. But it is possible that in early days each in 
his turn owned the cloth as it passed through his hands, 


* Carding, done with a kind of stiff brush, mingled the long and short 
wool fibres together ; the spinning produced a ‘‘ woollen”? thread. Comb- 
ing, with a large comb with two or three rows of teeth, pulled away the short 
fibres and left only the long; when these were spun, “ worsted”? was 
produced. 
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and sold it to the next man who handled it, until the finished 
article was put upon the market. In the thirteenth century 
this was not always the case. Some weavers, dyers and wool- 
packers were working, as masons, carpenters and_ tailors 
had always done, on material owned by other people, and were 
charging so much a day, or so much for the job. In the 
woollen industry the men for whom the artisans worked were 
the merchants who put the finished cloth on the market. 


I 


Fic. 22.—Ladies weaving. The artist shows us practically nothing 
about this twelfth-century loom except that it was upright like a 
carpet-loom ; the horizontal loom seems to have been used in the 
thirteenth century. The lady on the left seems to be winding the 
wool for weaving ; the scissors are shears like those on p. 148. 

In one sense such artisans were wage-earners, employed by 

the merchants. But still they arranged their day’s work 

and did it at home as it suited their own convenience ; each 
was an independent master-craftsman. There was no such 


large class of mere wage-earners as exists to-day. 


The personal position of the burgesses in most towns 
differed widely from that of the villeins of the English villages. 
While, before the Conquest, many free men were sinking 
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into villeinage, the townsmen kept their freedom ; and they 
still kept it after the Norman settlement. If towns which 
grew up later than the Conquest, the townsmen sought with 
great success to attain a better position than the ordinary 
villagers. At Newborough, for example, the terms which 
the Earl of Derby gave to his burgesses were liberal. Though 
they held their land from the Earl, they were not bound to 
do any work on his demesne. They were freeholders, and 
paid a money rent only, 9d. each at Michaelmas and 9d. on 
Ladyday. They could sell their land or dispose of it as they 
pleased, without needing the Earl’s permission. They were 
allowed to grind their corn wherever they liked, and to 
bake bread for their own use, though not to sell; they were 
not bound to take their grain to the Earl’s mill or their bread 
to the Earl’s oven. We may be sure that they were free men, 
not villeins by blood. To find work in a town was one of the 
main hopes of the villein who fled from his holding ; if for a 
year and a day he could manage to live there unclaimed by 
his lord, he became a free man. | 

Such privileges were not necessarily obtained all at once. 
At the close of the twelfth century, in the days of Abbot 
Samson, the burgesses of Bury St. Edmunds paid a money 
rent of 2d. for every acre of land which they held, and found 
between them £40 a year for lights in the abbey church. 
They had ceased to reap for the monastery ; a penny, known 
as “‘rep-selver,” was paid for every house instead. The 
cellarer found great difficulty in collecting this payment. 
He had to go round with his servants and carry off a stool or 
take away the house door when the penny was not forthcoming. 
The old women would run out of their houses as he passed, 
threatening him with their distaffs and screaming insults. 
It was all most undignified. The townsmen, therefore, 
agreed with Abbot Samson that they should pay 20s. every 
year and settle the collection among themselves. So, too, they 
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agreed to pay 4s. a year instead of a penny, “ sor-penny,”’ 
for each cow that went out to pasture. They worked no more 
with their carts, but paid instead 2d. for every thirty acres 
which they held. Instead of going to fetch the eels which 
the men of Southrey, some twenty-five miles away, had to 
catch for the monastery—and which often had not been 
caught—they paid 1d. for every thirty acres of their land. 
But they still had to plough a rood of the abbey’s land for 
each of their own acres, finding their own food. They could 
not have folds of their own for their sheep, but were bound 
to bring them to the abbey folds. It was only recently that 
most of them had been allowed to have dunghills before 
their doors ; previously the cellarer had claimed the manure 
from their cattle-sheds and stables. The burgesses of Bury, 
therefore, were still subject to a number of personal duties 
and réstrictions which marked their dependence upon the lords 
of the town. But the object generally aimed at by all bur- 
gesses, and usually achieved, was that a money rent should 
be paid, and that this should quit all scores. 

For their rights of this kind, and for others which must 
be considered later, the townsmen wanted security. They 
got it by obtaining a charter, a legal document setting out 
their position. If this did not give them everything they 
wished, or did not seem quite clear as to their rights, they 
would wait their opportunity and obtain another charter ; 
the men of Cambridge between 1120 and 1280 got eight. 
The townsmen usually paid heavily for the granting of their 
charters. In a place like Bury St. Edmunds, which stood 
upon the lands of some baron or abbot, the burgesses would 
have to go to their lord for a charter. Other towns lay in 
the King’s own personal estates, and the burgesses looked 
to the King for their charters. As for the older pre-Conquest 
towns, like Dover or Cambridge, it was not very easy to say 
on whose land they lay; here also, therefore, the 
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burgesses bargained for their charters with the King, who was 
lord of all the land of England. Not many charters survive 
which were granted before the reign of Henry II. ; they grew 
more and more numerous from that time on. 

The main things which the townsmen wanted were usually 
three. They wanted the right to pay their lord, be he baron, 
prelate or king, a fixed lump sum every year, in place of their 
money rents and as many other dues as he would part with ; * 
and they wished to arrange how the sum should be collected 
themselves, and not to leave it to the King’s sheriff or their 
lord’s steward. All this was known as “ farming ” the town. 
They sought also the right of ruling the town affairs for them- 
selves, appointing their own officials, and holding their own 
court to punish offences against the town laws. In the third 
place, they sought the right to have a gild merchant. 

These three rights were not usually obtained all at once. At 
Bury St. Edmunds, as we have seen, at the end of the twelfth 
century the burgesses paid a lump sum of £40 a year to the 
monastery for their holdings, and collected the rep-selver 
and sor-penny themselves. They still had to pay their 2d. for 
every acre, and perform their uncommuted services, but they 
had got some little way towards “farming”’ the, town. They 
had a town court, the portmanmoot,} which tried offences, 
and they had a gild merchant. But the chief town officials, 
the two reeves who summoned the court by blasts upon the 
moot-horn, were not elected by the burgesses. They were 
chosen from among the burgesses by the monks in the chapter 
house ; they received the moot-horn which was the symbol 
of their office from the hands of the abbot or the prior. They 
could be removed from office by the abbey authorities if it 
was thought that they were not managing the town affairs well. 


* Labour on the lord’s land, for example, tolls, the right to hold the 
market, or the fines taken in the town court. 
t Le. the “ townsmen’s meeting.”’ 
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But, sooner or later, in most towns the rights set out above 
were acquired, not always peaceably or without much anger 
and bitterness; in the thirteenth century the burgesses 
of most important towns had got them all.* , 

Leicester in the thirteenth century may be taken as fairly 
representative of a fully developed borough. The town was 
under the lordship of the Earis of Leicester ; from them the 
townsmen had bought some of their charters, and from the 
King others confirming the rights granted by the Earls and 
conferring privileges which the Earls could not grant. In 
one way the town was exceptional. The burgesses had not 
succeeded in “farming” the town; the Earl, if he rented 
out his money claims in the town, did so, not to the burgesses, 
but to anybody from whom he could get the most money. 
There was much trouble from time to time over this; the 
“farmers,” naturally wanted a profit, and squeezed as much 
from the men of Leicester as they could. In the early four- 
teenth century, for example, there were bitter complaints 
that the butchers were being forced to pay the “ farmers ”’ 
10s. a year for leave to ply their trade, whereas they used to 
pay nothing ; that the fullers had to pay 40s. a year, so that 
only one of them was left in business. Complaint was also 
made that the “farmers ”’ used to have the dung found in 
the four main streets f but not that in the by-streets ; now 
they were taking it from every lane in the town. But 
except in this matter of “farming” the town the burgesses 
had acquired a fairly free hand in managing their affairs. 
They appointed their own officials; every year they elected 

* The abbots of Bury St. Edmunds in the fourteenth century denied 
that the place was a borough at all, that there was the right to a gild merchant 
or anything of the kind ; and the burgesses failed to make their claim gong 
against their lords. 

+ The High Street, running from North Gate to South Gate, was crossed 
by another street from East Gate to West Gate, the western half of which 


was known as Hotgate, and the eastern as the Swine Market. Where these 
roads joined in the centre of the town stood the great Cross. 
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their ‘‘ alderman,” who soon took the French title of ‘‘ mayor,’’* 
and they presented him to the Earl in Leicester Castle ; how 
he was chosen is not known. The Mayor was given a serjeant 
to serve him, and a clerk to do any writing which the town 
business involved. He performed his duty, as a mayor does 
still, for nothing ; a present of 13s. 4d. a year “for salmon ” 
can hardly be considered a salary. His clerk got 6s. 8d. a year, 
an allowance for parchment, and his “table” or meals ; 
the serjeant got 6s. 8d. To help the Mayor, two burgesses 
were also appointed as bailiffs every year, apparently by the 
Mayor and a few other burgesses. Twenty-four burgesses, 
called the ‘‘ Jurats,’” were also chosen + to help the Mayor. 
They took a special oath { in words which bound them to 
“sive true judgments . . . as well to the poor as the rich, 
each according to the amount of the offence,’ to “come 
continually to the court of portmoot at the summons of my 
Mayor ” when bidden to do so by the bailiffs, and to “ main- 
tain and keep the franchises and good customs of the town.”’ 
For the burgesses, in the twelfth century, had acquired the 
right to hold a court to try law-suits between themselves, 
and to deal with small criminal offences in the town.§ For 
this right they originally paid the Earl 3d. every year for each 
house in the High Street which had a gable. 

The Mayor and the twenty-four “Jurats”’ formed this 
court ; they met to do justice, originally in the town church- 
yard, but later in the Moothall near the Cross. As at Bury St. 
Edmunds and elsewhere, the court was called the portmoot or 
portmanmoot. The bailiffs served the writs issued by the 
portmanmoot in connection with any dispute over property ; 
they arrested men who committed any crime and brought 

* In the thirteenth century two men sometimes shared the office. 

+ Apparently by the gild merchant. See p. 84 below. 

t Hence the name “‘ jurat,” from “‘jurer’’ to swear. 


§ Serious crimes would ultimately be brought before the King’s courts, 
though, no doubt, they were inquired wnto first by the town authorities. 
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them before the portmanmoot, or handed them over to the 
King’s officers if the portmanmoot could not deal with them. 
In this court, then, before the Mayor and the Jurats, John 
Wynger complained that Henry Gamil “ cut his trees to his 
damage half-a-mark,’ and Henry, being convicted, was 
fined,* and had to pay John 2s. Here Alan the Mercer 
_accused Hugh Skinner of assaulting him—a case which might 
land Hugh in the town jail—or Robert Sabin sued Roger 
of Ketton because Roger’s wife beat his own wife. In this 
court William Matthew sued William the Belter because 
he would not pay a debt of 15s. With such cases as these, 
with recording the burgesses’ sales of land, and with other 
similar business, the portmanmoot of Leicester was kept 
busy. The burgesses of a town cherished the privilege of 
holding such a court. They eagerly bought from the King 
charters which said that, for cases which the King’s own 
judges did not try, they should be sued only in the court 
_ of their own borough. For there they would be tried by their 
fellow-burgesses, and could easily bring friends to bear 
witness for them. 

But the portmanmoot was something greater than a law- 
court ; it was the body by which the “good customs” of 
the borough—the town by-laws—were declared through 
the memory of the burgesses, and from time to time altered 
and amended to meet changing circumstances. This involved 
much discussion of the town affairs. If the business on hand 
was not very pressing, no doubt the Mayor and the Jurats 
alone dealt with it. But when some really important change 
in the town customs was proposed, then probably all the 
burgesses would attend the portmanmoot. By-laws of the 
fourteenth century were issued in the name of “ the Mayor, 


_ * As the Leicester burgesses did not “ farm”? their borough, the fines 
m the portmanmoot went to the Earl, instead of into the town chest as was 
usual elsewhere. 
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the bailiffs and the good people of Leicester.” In the port- 
manmoot, then the Mayor, Jurats, and any burgesses who 
attended settled what should be the rules about swine wander- 
ing in the streets, what the fishmongers were to do with the 
offal from their stalls, what was to be done to keep the trade 
of Leicester in the hands of Leicester men, and similar matters. 
So the free towns managed their affairs.* 

The gild merchant remains to be accounted for. A gild 
was a formal association for some particular purpose; the 
gild merchant was an association formed in a town to control 
buying and selling. To this body all the craftsmen in the town 
belonged. No matter what their trade, all belonged to the 
one gild. They obtained their membership by inheritance 
or purchase, or occasionally by gift. The burgesses were not 
necessarily all members of the gild merchant; some were 
not engaged in trade at all. Nor was every member of the 
gild merchant necessarily a burgess. Women, for example, 
who were engaged in trade were often members of the gild.y 
But as a rule they could not be burgesses, for they could not 
keep “ watch and ward ” at the town gates, or act as Mayor 
or share in the other duties of the burgesses which might 
involve fighting. Sometimes men were admitted to the gild 
merchant who were not burgesses ; knights of the neighbour- 
hood or the abbot of a monastery near by might seek admission. 
For the privileges of members of the gild merchant were great. 

In Edward I.’s reign, the townsmen of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, in the course of law-suits with the burgesses of Stafford, 
set out some of the rights which they claimed, like most 
other townsmen, for their gild merchant. 


“The custom of that borough is such, by the freedom of that gild, 


* The Leicester portmanmoot was not as important as the corresponding . 
bodies in other boroughs. The town finances, which the portmanmoot 
usually controlled, were managed in Leicester by the gild merchant. 

+ This was not the case at Leicester. 
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that no one may sell or buy within the aforesaid borough any wool, 
except those within the aforesaid gild, save by sacks or some other 
great weight. . . . No one, unless he be of the liberty of that gild, can 
cut cloth to sell within the town, nor cut meat or fish [to sell], nor 
buy raw hides, nor buy wool by the fleece, save by a great weight, to 
wit, by stones, a sack, or half-a-sack.”’ 


So when Richard le Pestur, burgess of Stafford, bought 
ten fleeces in Richard le Prude’s house at Newcastle, the gild 
officials took them from him ; and when William de Pykestok, 
burgess of Stafford, who had a shed or shop in Newcastle, 
cut up four ells of fine striped cloth and began to sell it retail, 

he received the same treatment. The reason for all this is 
obvious. The townsmen of Newcastle had paid for their 
charter; they meant to keep the retail trade of the place 
in their own hands. Why should the castle garrison buy 
their meat and fish and clothes from a man of Stafford, who 
paid no part of the price of that charter? As for the wool 
and the hides, the handicraftsmen of Newcastle wanted them 
to work into cloth or leather. Buyers from outside would 
run the price up. If any one from another town wanted to 
buy or sell wholesale, in large quantities, that was another 
matter; there were no doubt wool-dealers in the Newcastle 
gild to be considered, as well as the handicraftsmen. So, 
if the Newcastle handicraftsman gave up his right to buy 
in small quantities from any one who came with wool to sell, 
the Newcastle wool-dealer gave up his right to sell in small 
quantities to the handicraftsmen of another town. Such 
was the fair arrangement, as men’s notions of fair trade went 
in the thirteenth century. 

At Leicester, in addition to trade rules very similar to 
those of Newcastle-under-Lyme, other gild privileges appear 
as well. The gild brethren had official guides who knew all 
the villages round, and took the gildsmen to buy wool where- 
ever it might be found. No Leicester man was allowed to 
show any stranger “the ways of the country,” lest the stock 

B./il. G 
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of wool for the town might be diminished, or the price raised. 
If a man who was not a member of the gild arrived in Leicester 
with wool for sale, he was not allowed to sell it to any one 
but a gildsman. In some places they went even further. 
At Derby, when a man brought wool, woolfells or neat’s 
leather into the town to sell, one of the gildsmen would walk 
up, put his foot on the goods, and name a price for which 
he would like to buy it. Then none of the gild brethren, 
to whom alone these things might be sold, would offer a higher 
price.* 

In addition to such privileges as these, the gildsmen were 
usually free from toll in their own town market or at the town 
gates. The charters granted by a bishop or an earl would | 
often grant his townsmen freedom from toll throughout all 
his domains; the towns which got their charters from the 
King were frequently granted freedom from toll all over the 
kingdom. But over this privilege disputes were likely to 
arise. Jf the townsmen of Lincoln had been in the habit of 
taking toll from the men of Cambridge, it would not be pleasant 
when, in 1201, members of the Cambridge gild merchant 
announced that a new charter from King John had exempted 
them thenceforth from toll throughout the realm. Perhaps 
so wide a liberty could only be made good in practice by the 
citizens of London; with them it was not well to quarrel 
on this point. So Abbot Samson of Bury St. Edmunds found, 
when the reeve of his town ventured to take 15d. toll on 
the Londoners’ carts which passed through, laden with 
herrings from Yarmouth.t The Londoners were indignant. 
They had a charter from Henry II. freeing them from toll ; 
nay, their claim was much more surprising. 


* This is disclosed by a document of 1330, but the practice, no doubt, 
was not new at that date. 


{+ This was known as “ passage’ or ‘‘ through-toll” ; the herrings 
were not offered for sale in the town, so a payment was exacted for taking 
them through. 
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‘ The citizens of London said that they had been free of toll . . . 

always and everywhere, throughout all England, from the time when 
Rome was founded, and the city of London was founded at the same 
time.”’ 
They threatened to pull down the stone houses which Samson 
had just built for himself m London, or to take the 15d. a 
hundredfold from the men of Bury who came to London. 
Samson argued that his toll went back before the Conquest 
and could not be attected by the charter of Henry Ii.; how 
he dealt with the statement about Rome and London is not 
disclosed. But, though he did not gine up his claim, he 
repaid the 15d. 

“ Foreigners,” then, were subject to very serious restric- — 
tions, all intended to protect the gildsmen in their trade ; 
and to a medieval townsman a “ foreigner”? meant simply 
a man from any other place. In Leicester, that is to say, 
the men of Nottingham or Derby were as much “ foreigners ” 
as the citizens of Bruges, Rouen, or any other town of the 
Continent.* These restrictions, however, involved corre- 
sponding obligations upon the gild brethren themselves. If 
the “‘ foreigner’ must not buy wool in small quantities, the 
gild brother must not sell to him retail, and so connive at his 
misdeed. If a gildsman alone had the right to buy from a 
“foreigner,’’ he must be prepared to share his bargain at 
cost price with any of his brethren present at the sale, who 
chose to claim this right. or trade in these days was uncer- 
tain. If the local supplies of wool failed, from disease among 
the sheep or any disaster, there was little chance of drawing 
on any distant part of the country to make good the shortage. 
When the merchants of the Continent did not put in their 
appearance with their wines or their spices to supply the local 
vintners and spicers,y there was no opportunity of getting 


* Compare the restrictions wmposed upon Continental traders : pp. 99 
and 100 below. 
t The “ spicers,” with the “ pepperers,” eventually became known as 
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them from another quarter. The gild brethren must share 
these rather uncertain supplies among them, if they needed 
them in their business.* 

The brethren of the gild merchant, therefore, had to meet 
fairly frequently to admit members to their privileges, and 
to deal with any of their number who offended against the gild 
rules. They usually built or rented a house specially for their 
meetings, the Guildhall. In many. places, as at Leicester, 
the Moothall and the Guildhall were one and the same. The 
gild meetings were usually known as “ morning-speeches.”’ 
Records of the ‘‘ morning-speeches ” at Leicester have been 
preserved. We may picture the brethren towards the close 
of Edward I.’s reign, sitting in their hall about six o’clock 
in the morning. They have been summoned by the gild 
bellman going round, and ringing the bell which they bought 
in 1220 for 6d. The brethren who do not attend will be fined 
4d. The Mayor, on the dais, conducts the proceedings ; 
by him sit twenty-four of the brethren, the same twenty-four, 
we may be confident, who serve as jurats in the portmanmoot. 
The sergeant of the gild is there keeping order; the clerk, 
with pen and inkhorn, notes down what happens. 

Luke the Shearman comes to enter the gild ; he promises 
to pay 40s. as entrance fee and to provide a bull. But apart 
from the bull he actually pays only 8s. to the receivers of the 
gild pence.} Once upon a time the bull probably provided 
amusement for the town at the next bull-baitmgt; but 
Luke probably pays 3s. 4d. more instead of finding the bull. 


‘* grocers,” because they, first of all English traders, it seems, came to buy 
stocks of commodities in gross or bulk. 

* Compare the rationing of supplies of cotton to the manufacturers 
during the war. 

+ Luke was not a native of Leicester ; Wiliam Morker, at the same 
meeting, was admitted for 3s. “‘ because he was born in the town.” 
A gildsman’s heir was admitted on still easier terms; Richard Winter, 
also admitted at the same meeting, clavmed his father’s seat and paid no 
entrance fee at all. 

t Such, at any rate, was the fourteenth-century fashion nm Guildford. 
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He swears that, wherever he may be, he will “‘ answer with the 
gild,”’ in some such words as these : 


‘“ This hear you, Mayor and ye brethren of the gild, that I loyally 
the laws of the gild will hold, and my gild will in all things serve, and 
with my brethren of the gild, wherever I may be, will scot . . . and 
I will be obedient and ready at the commandment of the Mayor, and 
his summons ; and the franchises and good customs of the town to my 
power [ will maintain, so help me God and His Saints.” 

From this time on, Luke will share in the expenses of the 
gild ; he will bear “ scot and lot ” with the brethren when the 
town is taxed or fined, or when a tun of wine, a carcase of 
beef and two pigs have to be sent to gain the Earl’s favour, 
or when stone has to be bought to repair the town bridges 
over the Soar, or timber fetched from the forest near by to 
rebuild the town gates. For all these purposes and others, 
the gild brethren must put their hands in their pockets, 
and Luke must pay his share. 

Reynold of Hinckley is in trouble. He is accused of buying 
_ oxhides with the money of the Abbot of Leicester and handing 
them over to the Abbot, who is not a gild member. No 
gildsman ought thus to allow another man to evade the gild 
restrictions. Reynold denies the charge; he has to bring 
two of the gild brethren to swear with him that they do not 
believe it is true. But he cannot do it, or he stumbles in the 
set formula of his oath, which shows that he is swearing 
falsely ; therefore he is fined. Once the fine would have been 
a barrel of ale or wine, and the brethren would have helped 
to drink it after their morning-speeches. So, in 1258, when 
Henry Houhil “stood forth as a rebel against his Mayor in 
full morning-speech, saying that he cared no more for him 
than he did for a straw, and other contumelious words,’ he 
had to pay two butts of wine, one to the Mayor and one to 
the gild. But in King Edward’s days the fines are paid in 
money. Probably Reynold pays 1s. for his offence ; that is 
the usual fine. 
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Robert of Walton, again, is charged with dyeing wool in 
madder and woad, whereas he should have dyed it entirely 
in woad. He confesses the offence and is punished. There 
are similar gild rules to be observed about the soundness of 
woof and warp in the cloth, the quality of the fullers’ earth 
used, the wholesomeness of herrings and other food sold 
by the gild members. The weavers, in 1260, are put on oath 
not to work by night, the fullers not to use tartar from 
wine-vats, or lye, when fulling coloured cloths. For the gild 
is interested in keeping up the traditional quality of the goods 
which its members make or sell ; the prosperity of the town 
depends on it. This is especially the case in a thriving town 
like Leicester, whose cloth-makers and wool merchants are 
well known in other towns. The reputation of Leicester for 
fair dealing must be kept up in these “foreign” markets ; 
moreover the honest members of the gild do not want to find 
their goods taken when next they visit another town, to make 
good the wrong-doing of one of their knavish brethren.” 

Persistent offences against the gild rules were likely to 
be punished fairly severely, as one Roger Aldith of Leicester 
found. Three times he was convicted of deliberately cheating 
in his trade as a cloth-dealer. So his brethren expelled him 
from the gild. For a year and a day, perhaps, he lost all 
the privileges of a gildsman; we do not know how long the 
punishment lasted. At last, in 1259, he was readmitted, but 
he was made to pay £1 and a bull to get in again, and agreed 
that for his next offence he should pay £13 6s. 8d. and be 
expelled from the gild for ever. Yet this threat seems to have 
weighed little on his mind. He went in 1264 to Lynn, and 
sold Robert of Lincoln, burgess of Lynn, a piece of vermilion 
cloth. Robert took a pattern, and went off for his own 

* See p. 83. This custom of making a townsman suffer for the sins 


of his fellow-townsmen was not abolished till 1275 ; but often arrangements 


had been made between two towns for the proper collection of debts from 
the person actually responsible. 
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cloth-measure to be sure that he was not cheated over the 
length. But the cunning Roger had a piece of inferior ver- 
milion cloth with him. He cut out such a pattern as Robert 
had taken, and Robert, when he came back, took the poorer 
cloth instead of the better. But Roger went too far; he 
accepted an invitation to sup with Robert, and there impu- 
dently offered to sell him a piece of cloth better than any which 
Robert had. Robert smelt a rat; he had Roger’s lodgings 
searched and the good cloth was found under the bed, with 
the pattern cut out. Roger had much ado to compound 
with Robert for 10s. But the terrible penalties threatened 
by the Leicester gild merchant do not appear to have fallen 
upon him. He seems still to have been a member of the gild 
in 1271. 

Of such sort was the business of an important gild mer- 
chant; and in some such way it regulated the doings of all 
the traders and craftsmen of the town. There were towns 
where there was no gild merchant, or where it was never very 
important.* There all this work was done by the ordinary 
town authorities, and the trade rules of the town were enforced 
on townsmen and strangers alike in the town court. But, 
in general, the position of the gild merchant seems not very 
unlike that of the Leicester gild.t As time went on, however, 
the gild merchant began to be considered insufficient for 
its purposes. In.a growing town there came to be a 
considerable number of men in each trade. No single gild, 
such as the gild merchant, could watch over all of them, 
frame rules for the conduct of each of them, and see that 
they were observed. So separate gilds began to be established 
for each of the main trades in the town. The first of these 
craft gilds in England were set up against the will of the 


* There was never a gild merchant, for cxample, in London or 


Northampton. 
+ Hacept as regards the town finances ; see p, 80 ubove. 
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burgesses and the gild merchant. They first appeared among 
the weavers and fullers in London, Oxford, Lincoln, Hunt- 
ingdon and elsewhere, in the middle of the twelfth century. 
Perhaps they were set up by aliens. There seems to have 
been a strong foreign element among these weavers ; English- 
men learnt a great deal from the Continental handicrattsmen 
to whom so much of their wool was sold. These weavers, 
too, bought the right to have their gild directly from the King ; 
it is possible that the townsmen objected to their intrusion, 
and protection had to be sought from the highest quarter. 
But bakers too were early to the fore in setting up craft 
gilds. Perhaps, afer all, these bakers, weavers and fullers 
were Englishmen engaged in a flourishing trade, who wished 
to be in a better position than their neighbours and were rich 
enough to buy special privileges from the King. However 
this may be, the later craft gilds were formed quietly enough ; 
and the gild merchant, though still nominally in existence, 
usually saw its functions portioned out among the craft gilds 
in the fourteenth century and became an institution of the 
past. 
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CHAPTER IV 


MERCHANTS AND MERCHANDISE 


‘“‘Englonde is a stronge londe and sturdy, and the plenteousest 
corner of the world, so rych a lond that uneth [hardly] it nedeth helpe of 
any londe, and every other lond nedeth helpe of Englond.” 


Tuts boast of a thirteenth-century Englishman was true, in a 
sense, throughout the whole period with which this book deals. 
The goods which left England consisted of raw materials, 
without which many Continental manufacturing towns would 
have found it hard to geton. Much of the merchandise brought 
into England might, at a pinch, have been dispensed with. 
In the earlier fourteenth century, when there was still little 
change from the broad conditions ruling since the Norman 
Conquest, another Englishman wrote :— 


‘‘ Flanders loveth the wool of this land, and Normandy the skins and 
the fells; Gascony the iron and the lead. . . ; all Europe loveth and 
desireth the white metal [tin] of this land.” 


Wool, woolfells and hides came from almost every part of 
the country. Tin was got by miners, grubbing in parties in 
their open pits in the moorlands or river valleys of Devon and 
Cornwall. The ore was smelted with charcoal on a granite 
hearth in a tiny ‘“ blowing-house,” or furnace of rock, with a 
little pair of bellows to give the blast. The tin, run off into 
blocks weighing two or three hundred pounds, was taken 
abroad to be used in bellmetal or pewter, or for tinning iron. 


Lead from Devon, Derbyshire or Cumberland, and iron from 
90 
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Sussex or the Forest of Dean, were got and worked in much 
the same way. ‘These—especially wool, woolfells, leather and 
tin—were the main exports shipped from the English ports. 
The English craftsmen made little that the foreigner desired. 
It was the store of unwrought stuffs that made Englishmen 
boast of the plenteousness of their land. On the other hand, 
well-to-do people in England wanted finer woollen cloths of 
brighter hues than the russet which our native weavers made, 
and splendid furs instead of the lambskin with which the 
poorer people had to be content. They were eager for fine 
linens and smart leather shoes. The rich would buy bright 
_ silken stuffs with gold threads interspersed, or displaying gay 
figures of birds and beasts, for the hangings of their churches or 
houses, their cloaks, supertunics and tunics, the trappings of 
their horses, their banners and pennons. Glass for the windows 
of their great churches and perhaps their houses, rubies, 
sapphires and other jewels, gold and silver brooches, girdles 
and ornaments, would all find a sale. The Normans made 
many attempts to grow in England grapes which would yield 
good wine, but with little success. So they got their wine in 
great quantities from abroad, and the English copied them. 
Every one, too, who could afford it was anxious to buy the 
spices which came from the Kast. “ Nutmegs and ginger. 
cinnamon and cloves,’ pepper and mace, with galingale and 
other spices now little used, were brought in to make the harsh 
salt meats of winter and the stock-fish of Lent go down more 
savorously and digest more easily. The monk in his cioister, 
like the rest, nibbled ginger as a sweetmeat. Men spiced their 
wine, their ale or their mead ; their fish swam in spiced sauces ; 
spices were served in quantities at their great feasts.* The 
monks of Winchester in 1334 bought 170 lbs. of raw spices, at a 
cost of over £460 in modern money, besides comfits made with 


* They were used medicinally as well. Galingale, an aromatic root, 
was used as much for medicine as for cookery. 
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spices costing £150, and quantities of sugar which were large 
for the day.* 

All these things had to come to England from oversea. 
English merchants played little part before the fourteenth 
century in bringing them in, or in taking English exports to 
the Continent. To embark on foreign trade considerable 
sums of money were needed, and the men of the English towns 
were long behind their fellows of the Continent in wealth. 


SS 

Fie. 23.—A ship of the thirteenth century, from the borough seal of 

Sandwich, about 1238. The yard on the single mast has been 

lowered ; there is a bowsprit for a smaller sail. The longboat 

is stowed amidships; “‘ castles’? are shown in the bow and stern. 
The steering-paddle, or rudder, is not shown here. 


The English townsmen were handicraftsmen who sold the goods 
which they made in their own shops or in the English markets 
and fairs, or shopkeepers who sold imported goods retail, rather 
than merchants carrying on a large import or export business. 
Such English traders as there were worked, for the most part, 
on a small scale and often only within their own island. Some, 
indeed, would extend their coasting trips to Scotland, or would 


* Sugar was little known before the Crusades and was long a rarity. 
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venture across the North Sea; some carried on a steady trade 
with Ireland, whence marten skins, among other things, were 
imported. But those who went so far were men of enterprise. 
Such a man was St. Godric of Finchale, whose life will show 
how an English merchant of the twelfth’ century developed his 
business, and how limited were his expeditions. 

Godric was born about 1065, the son of humble country 
parents living at Walpole in Norfolk. 


‘* As he began to grow to manhood, he began to . . . learn carefully 
and persistently the teachings of worldly forethought. Wherefore he 
chose not to follow the life of ahusbandman. Aspiring to the merchants’ 
_ trade, he began to follow the chapman’s way ot life, first learning how 
to gain in small bargains and things of insignificant price ; and thence, 
while yet a youth, his mind advanced little by little to buy and sell and 
gain. from things of greater expense. Jfor, in his beginnings, he was 
wont to wander with small wares around the villages and farmsteads of 
his own neighbourhood ; but, in process of time, he gradually associated 
himself by compact with city merchants. Hence, within a brief space 
of time, the youth who had trudged for many weary hours from village 
to village, from farm to farm, did so profit by his increase of age and 
wisdom as to travel with his associates of his own age through towns 
and boroughs, fortresses and cities, to fairs and to all the various booths 
of the market-place in pursuit of his public chaffer. . . .* At first he 
lived as a chapman for four years in Lincolnshire, going on foot and 
carrying the smallest wares; then he travelled abroad, first to St. 
Andrews in Scotland and then for the first time to Rome.f On his 
return, having formed a familiar friendship with certain other young 
men who were eager for merchandise, he began to launch upon bolder 
courses, and to coast frequently by sea to the foreign lands that lay 
around him. Thus, sailing often to and fro between Scotland and 
Britain, he traded in many divers wares. . . . He fell into many perils 
of the sea, yet by God’s mercy he was never wrecked. . . . At last his 
labours and cares bore much fruit of worldly gain, for he laboured not 
only as a merchant, but also as a shipman{... to Denmark and 
Flanders and Scotland. . . . He made great profits in all his bargains 
and gathered much wealth in the sweat of his brow; for he sold dear 
in one place the wares which he had bought elsewhere at a small price. 
Then he purchased the half of a merchant ship with certain of his 
partners in the trade, and again by his prudence he bought the fourth 
part of another ship. At length, by his skill in navigation, wherein he 
excelled all his fellows, he earned promotion to the post of steersman.”’ § 


* See Chapter V. . 

+t The journey to Rome was evidently a pilgrumage rather than a money- 
making venture. Godric also went on Crusade to Palestine. 

t A sailor. 

§ I'he steersman was usually master or captain of the vessel. 
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For over sixteen years Godric was busy in trade ; eventu- 
ally he gave all his possessions to the poor, and withdrew to 
serve God, and the saints who had kept him safe, in a hermitage 
at Finchale near Durham. The sturdy old wanderer died in 
1170, already accounted a saint. 


Despite Godric’s accumulation of “ much wealth,” he and 
his fellow merchants must have been in a small way of 
business compared with many of their foreign rivals. Not 
until the middle of the fourteenth century, two hundred years 
later, when English commerce had made great strides, could 
the King look to native traders, rather than to companies of 
Italian merchants, when he wanted to borrow money. The 
English shipmen, perhaps, had a larger share of business than 
the English merchants. All along the east and south coasts 
were harbour-towns. Bristol and Chester, on the west, were 
great ports, as English ports went then. But the Colombe of 
Bordeaux, or the Cavoyr d’ Arcachon, the Selfholde of Stralsund, 
the Hemelrike of Stavoren, or the Scolaberg of Riga nosed their 
way into the English ports as well as the Christmas of Win- 
chelsea the Michael of London, the Margaret of Gosford or the 
Redecoge de Hull.* From Bordeaux or Rochelle, from the 
ports of Brittany and Normandy, from Wissant, Sluys or 
other harbours of Flanders, Holland, and Zeeland, from Frisia, 
and from the Baltic, came the foreign vessels with their 
foreign merchants and their foreign goods. English merchants 
and shipmen were not of great importance in the Europe of 
those days. 

These foreign traders, like Godric, travelled in person on 
their merchant ventures, with pack-horse and sailing ship as 
their only means of transport. There were many perils even 


* The names, taken at random, date from the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries. * Redecoge ”—** Red Cog,’ a cog being one of the 
largest types of ship then used. Stavoren is on the Zuider Zee. 
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in the short passage of the Channel, a matter of twelve hours 
or less with a favourable wind. The merchants who hired a 
ship might on occasion be plundered and slain by the sailors. 
More common was the risk of piracy and murder on the high 
seas, in days when every shipman was half a pirate. Not 
every company of merchants had the good luck of certain 
Flemish traders who, one Eastertide in the reign of Henry I., 


Higa, 24.—A fight at sea: the defeat of a I’rench fleet, near Dover in 
1217. The men on the left are shooting and slinging pots of 
‘quick-lime. 


on St. Mark’s Day,* took ship from Wissant with over 300 
marks + in bags and pouches, to buy wool in England. For 
with them sailed seven canons and six laymen of the cathedral 
church of Laon, with relics of the Virgin in a shrine, and other 
objects of veneration. | It was they who, on their return, told 
how fortunate the merchants had been. 


_ “When we had reached somewhere about the middle of the sea, one 
of our companions, looking afar off, spied a ship at a great distance, 
lying, as it were, in a nook of the shore. He pointed it out to Coldis- 
tane,§ who made a youth climb up to the masthead. From what he 


* The 25th April. 

+ £200, worth probably about £8000 now. 

t Their church had been burned down, and they were going to England 
to gwe the people the benefit of their miracle-working relics and to gather 
offerings. 

§ The master of the ship; perhaps an Englishman named “ Cold- 
stone.” His name in Latin is ** Coldistannus.” 
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said, Coldistane saw that a pirate ship was at hand .. . and imme- 
diately, in great fear, he told everybody that they were threatened with 
speedy death. At once we all turned pale... for we saw the ship 
forthwith coming on like a flying bird, spears and shields sparkling and 
mail shirts gleaming in the sun. . . . Weconfessed our sinsin turn. .. . 
And the merchants, already despairing of life in this great peril, offered 
their bags and pouches with all their money to Our Lady and cast them 
upon her shrine, imploring her mercy with floods of tears. . . . Mean- 
while the pirates drew nearer little by little, so that at last they seemed 
scarce an arrow-flight away. But when we were in utter despair of our 
lives, Coldistano . . . urged Boso, the priest . . . to take up the relics 
of the Holy Mary and to forbid the pirates the power to harm him.” 


Fie. 25.—A ship of the later part of the thirteenth century, from the 
borough seal of Winchelsea. The anchor is being raised, and the 
sail set. The rudder is here shown as a broad oar or paddle with 
a tiller. 

So Boso took a phylactery with part of the Virgin’s hair in it, 

and with Coldistane’s help carried it manfully up on the poop ; 

holding it out towards the pirates, he forbade them to come 
nearer. 
‘“ Swifter than the word, their ship was driven backwards by a 


violent gust of wind; their mast snapped and part of it, fallmg on one 
of them, bored him through and cast him dead into the sea.” . 
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The enemy thus disabled, Coldistane brought his ship safe. 
into port. Sad to relate, the merchants repented of their 
bargain. Although the priests offered to return part of their 
money, every man of them took back his bag and his pouch, 
“ thanking Our Lady by word alone ; and they left nothing.’’ 
But punishment was in store. They went through England, 
bought “ huge heaps of wool,” and brought it to Dover. The 
night before they sailed the house where their goods were stored 
was burned to the ground, and all their woolinit. So said the 
men of Laon. , 

The ships of these centuries were tiny things compared 
with modern ocean-going vessels. The artist of the time, 
however, content to represent a whole crew by three or four 
figures, may mislead us. Of thirty ships of the Cinque 
Ports enumerated in 1299, the majority carried crews of forty- 
one, and the smallest had a crew of twenty. Foreign ships 
seem to have been larger still, and the largest of all were to 
be found in the Mediterranean. Richard I., for his crusading 
voyage, hired sailing vessels which would carry forty knights 
with their horses, forty men-at-arms, fourteen servants, a crew 
of sixteen, and, it is alleged, stores for twelve months. Nor 
were these the largest vessels of their kind.* But when all 
allowance is made, the ships were very small, and the ordinary 
risks of seafaring very great. ‘The seas we1e uncharted, the 
coasts unlighted ; until about the end of the twelfth century 
the sailors had no compasses, and afterwards only very im- 
perfect ones. The merchants might easily suffer shipwreck, 
and then it was much if they escaped with their lives. 

By an old English custom, made law by Edward I., if even 
a dog or a cat came alive to shore from a wreck, any property 
saved could be claimed by its owner. Otherwise the King 
could take everything that reached shore for himself. In 
practice we may be sure that the people of the coast helped 

* For the pilgrim ships of the Mediterranean, see p. 208. 
S. If, H 
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themselves freely. In 1287, for example, Heinrich Flickh and 
Hildebrand of Liibeck, two German merchants, complained 
to the King that Adam atte Cross and seventy-two other 
Englishmen had carried away by force 


‘‘eloths and other divers goods and merchandise of Heinrich and 
his partners to the value of £14,000,* in a certain ship cast ashore before 
the port of Blackeneye } by the fury of the sea,”’ 


When brought before the King’s judges, Adam and his 
friends told a plausible tale. A ship was indeed, they said, 
in danger off Blackeneye, and the merchants and sailors 
left her. But then two other foreign ships came on the 
scene, and the crews “‘ took of the goods found in the ship at 
their will,” loaded their vessels and sailed off. Then the 
fifty-two merchants who had reached shore found much of 
their property stranded on the beach when the tide ebbed. 
So they asked the men of the neighbourhood to help them to 
bring their goods to shore, “ for a fixed price.” This, said the 
Englishmen, they did; all the goods were carried to the 
nearest houses and put in the merchants’ charge. Nothing 
was taken but what had been agreed on. Three of them, 
indeed, said that they were hired by the merchants, and with 
their boats and drags fished for twelve weeks after the lost 
property. However, inquiry showed that Adam and his 
associates had got 179} pieces of dyed cloth, each worth 
£2, 6s, 8d., and 79 pieces of burel cloth,t nearly 2000 pairs of 
hosen worth 9d. each, pepper, mace, rice, cubebs, ginger, 
nutmegs, almonds and saffron worth £220, besides a silver- 
gilt cup worth 30s., some kerchiefs and wimples and much 
else. They were ordered to be taken as thieves and were 
probably hanged. The merchants no doubt paid the King a 
substantial sum for his help. 
The men of the English towns looked with mixed feelings 
* Probably equivalent now to over £400,000. | 


+ Blakeney in Norfolk. 
+ A rough grey or reddish cloth worn by the common people. 
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upon the foreigners who braved these perils. They rarely came 
to purchase the English handicraftsman’s wares, and buying 
raw materials in the town was looked on askance. It sent up 
the price for the town craftsmen. But in so far as they came 
to sell, they were welcome ; their goods were in great demand. 
But in every borough to which they came, the English 
-townsmen meant to share in the profits of this trade. 
Numbers of regulations were made by the borough authorities 
to bring this about, which varied from town to town.* At the 
seaports, perhaps, the alien traders might not unload their 
goods, to store them and sell as they found a good market ; 
they must sell them on the ship itself. They might not pass 
through a town without giving the townsmen a chance to buy. 
They were not permitted to stay more than forty days, so that 
they might be compelled to sell their wares quickly and prices 
might be kept down. They were not allowed to sell to any 
other foreigner, at any rate for re-sale. They must not sell 
_ even to an Englishman if he did not belong to the town in 
which they were staying.t They must only sell wholesale : 
the English townsmen wanted the retail sale for themselves. 
The London regulations about the time of Kdward I. may be 
taken as fairly typical. A foreign merchant bringing fustic- 
woods ¢ “ shall not sell less than twelve of them”; he must 
not sell less than 25 lbs, of pepper, cummin, ginger, alum, 
brazil, § latten or frankincense at a time, or less than 1012 
girdles, or a whole piece of cloth, silk or linen. He must not 
make dye from his dyestuffs or “ do any work that belongs to 
the citizens,” and he must not stay in London more than forty 
days. The foreigner was generally ordered to lodge with an 


* The Englishman trading abroad met with much the same difficulties. 

+ Hven in the towns, however, they might sell wholesale to great outside 
people for their households. 

t The wood of a Venetian sumach, yielding a yellow dye. 

§ A wood from the Malay Archipelago, Sumatra and elsewhere, giving 
a bright red dye. When South America was discovered, a similar wood was 
also called brazil ; hence the country Brazil got its name. 
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English host, so that it might be seen that he observed all 
these rules, though this was sometimes not enforced. 

All these regulations were annoying to the foreigner ; more- 
over they gave great opportunities to the native traders for 
cheating. It was not easy to collect debts with only forty days 
to do it in. Cases of debt, too, would be tried in the English- 
men’s borough court, with no very fair chance of justice. At: 
any time the unprotected foreigner might be accused of 
breaking these regulations, and made to suffer accordingly. 
The alien merchant, of course, could usually claim the help 
of his own town against the Englishmen, just as the man 
of the English towns could call on his fellow-townsmen to help 
him.* If a merchant of Rochelle wece cheated by a man of 
Sandwich, the next Sandwich merchant who came to Rochelle 
was likely to find his goods seized to pay his fellow towns- 
man’s debt. But something more was needed than this 
elementary self-help, if trade was to flourish. 

One of the obvious things was to buy of the various 
English towns, or of their overlord the King, freedom 
from some of these restrictions, or privileges to make up for 
them. This was done either by a single foreign town or some. 
times by a group of foreign towns. London, the greatest 
of all English marts, gives the best examples. In 1237, for 
example, the men of London agreed that all the merchants of 
Amiens, Corby and Nesle + might bring into London and store | 
their woad, t garlic, onions and any other goods except wine 
and corn. The woad, garlic and onions they might sell in 
London to any Englishman ; within the city, the rest of their 
commodities could only be sold to the citizens of London. 
But they were free to take all their goods anywhere out of 
London “ to trade therewith in such manner as they should see 
to be most advantageous.’ Any of them might keep a hostel for 


. See p. 86 above. + In Picardy. 
{ Used for dyeing cloth a blue-black. 
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his fellow-merchants in London, if he did not stop above a year. 
For these privileges the three towns paid £33 6s. 8d. a year. 
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These three Picardy towns also joined an association of 
traders which protected itself in other ways. The towns of 
what is now Belgium, together with those of Northern France 
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as far south as the Somme, and parts of Normandy, were great 
cloth-producing centres. Their merchants came regularly to 
England to sell their stuffs and to buy wool. From Brussels, 
in particular, came fine “ scarlet,’ the best of all woollen cloths, 
usually ““dyed in grain.” * “ Ray” or striped cloth, came 
usually from Ghent ; it was also made in Douai. “ Marbled ”’ 
cloths, woven with wools of different colours intermixed, 
came from Brussels, Doullens, St. Omer and other places. 
These were the finest cloths; there were also fustians and 
kerseys, and hapertas or halberget, the thick stuff from which 
monks often made their habits. From Chalons came thick 
shalloons for coverlets or hangings. Even the coarse burel 
cloth of common use was largely imported; it was made 
extensively in Normandy. 

The traders of these towns began, somewhere towards the 
end of the twelfth century, to form a common “ hanse.” 
Bruges, the greatest trading centre of Flanders, seems to have 
taken the lead ; Ypres, Lille and fourteen other towns joined 
the hanse, and the numbers soon grew. In the fourteenth 
century about fifty-six towns belonged to the hanse, including 
Ghent, Douai, Arras, St. Omer, Cambrai, Amiens and Rheims. 
Even Caen, in Normandy, joined. As a very great part of 
their trade was with London, the association was often called 
the ‘ Hanse of London.” A merchant coming from one of 
these towns could be admitted to the hanse either at Bruges 
or in England; but he must first be a member of the gild 
merchant of his town. These foreign gilds, unlike the English 
gilds, did not admit artisans. They were associations of 
traders only. Any one who worked as a handicraftsman had 
to give up his craft, pay a high entrance fee, and wait for a 

* The “grain” was the kermes insect, from an oak common in 
Languedoc and Provence ; it was then believed to be a seed. It gave a fine 
scarlet dye. But “ scarlet”? came to be used of the quality of the cloth, 


wrrespective of colour. 
t A “ hanse”’ was much the same thing as a “ gild.”’ 
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year and a day before he could become a member of the gild 
merchant. The members of the Hanse do not appear to have 
bought any special privileges, even in London.* They seem 
to have depended on their own rules, enforced by their own 
officials. If an Englishman cheated or injured any of the 
members, all the merchants of the Hanse would boycott him. 
If any of their townsmen came to trade in England who was 
not a member of their Hanse, they seized his property. So 
the Hanse protected themselves in England until the end of 
the fourteenth century. 

In London, too, arose another Hanse. The men of 
Cologne, it would seem, had traded with England before the 
Conquest ; the “men of the Emperor,” then spoken of, 
probably came from the Rhineland. After the Conquest they 
still came, importing chiefly cloth, spices and the Rhineland 
wines, and exporting wool. By the early years of Henry IL., 
they had been allowed + to hire a Gildhall in London, where any 
of them might stay, store their goods and sell to their customers. 
It stood somewhere near Dowgate ; they paid only 2s. a year 
for it. But Richard I. gave them permission to trade all over 
England, and freed them from paying rent for the Gildhall. 
In Edward I.’s days they were paying 40s. a year to hold their 
own court in their Gildhall and settle disputes between 
members of the Hanse, or between a member of the Hanse and 
an Englishman, without interference by the London sheriffs. 
Probably they had other privileges. The men of the other 
towns of Western Germany who traded with England found it 
well to join this Hanse of the Merchants of Cologne. But 
Germany was being extended eastwards, and in the early 
thirteenth century new towns were coming to the fore, 
notably Liibeck and Hamburg. This was annoying for the 


* The privileges of Amiens, Corby and Nesie belonged only to men of 
those towns, not to all members of the Hanse. 

+ Whether by the Londoners or by the King does not seem certain ; 
probably the consent of both was obtained. 
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Hanse of Cologne. From the Baltic came valuable mer- 
chandise, which, no doubt, Cologne traders had hitherto 
imported into England to some extent. But now the men of 
Litbeck and other Baltic towns began to bring these goods 
into England, and they could not be stopped. Henry III., 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, allowed the men of 
Hamburg and Liibeck to set up Hanses of their own in London, 
like that of Cologne. The Baltic merchants seem soon to have 
united these Hanses into one; they then used a common 
hall, the Gildhall of the Teutonic Merchants, which also stood 
near Dowgate. Eventually, in 1282, all the German merchants 
agreed that it would be better to unite, and the Baltic merchants 
and the Hanse of Cologne came together in one Hanse. They 
kept their separate Gildhalls for some time,* but they shared 
their privileges in common. LEnglishmen called them all “the 
Merchants of Almain.’’ + The Cologne merchants remained 
most important in London ; the men of the Baltic towns came 
more often to the east coast ports, especially Boston and Lynn. 

In 1295, about Christmas, a dozen ships from North Ger- 
many and the Baltic were unloading at Scarborough, thirty-two 
at Ravenser,t and a dozen at Newcastle-on-Tyne. A glance 
at their cargoes shows what Englishmen bought from the 
Baltic lands. There were Andreas of Kampen § and his fellow- 
merchants, in their ship the Wiper, with 6 barrels of furs, 
both vair and gris,|| 3000 goat-skins, 101 pieces of wax, 300 

* Eventually the “ Gildhalia Teutonicorum”’ or the “ Steelyard,” as 
it was called, became the common gildhall for all. 

+ Almain=Germany. 

t A port which grew up on a sand-island, formed in the Humber about 
1235, to the disgust of the men of Grimsby. There was a standing feud 
between the two places. Hventually the sea engulfed the rsland. Lt stall 
appears at low tide and is known as “* Sunk Island.” 

§ On the Zuider Zee. 

| It is not known exactly what these furs were. Vair (of which there 
were two kinds, menu var, or minever, and gros vair) was probably the 
skin of a Siberian squirrel, grey on the back and white on the belly, so that the 


skins neatly sewn produced a chequer of grey and white. But it may have been 
ermine. Gris was acheaper grey fur, probably from a squirrel taken in winter. 
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barrels of tallow, whale oil and butter, some copper and 14 
barrels of tiles. The Selfholde of Stralsund, under Daudier 
Mak, had brought among other things, 3000 ships’ boards,* 
14 barrels of pitch and tar, and 26 barrels of wood-ash. + 
Brother Germanus, lay-brother of the monastery of Luding- 
akerk in Frisia, was skipper of one of the monks’ ships, laden 
with 1000 battens of wood and 300 fir boards. Other ships, 
from Liibeck, Rostock, Stavoren and elsewhere, had brought 
herrings, fish-oil, stockfish, { flax, bowstaves, oxhides, horse- 
hides, kid skins, hare skins, the squirrel’s fur known as 
“ strandling,” and four of the Norwegian falcons so much 
prized for hawking. Products of the great forests and the 
sea—turs, fish and ships’ stores—came from the profusion of 
the Baltic lands and Russia. 

From the Far East foreign merchants obtained goods which 
were very acceptable in the English market. The pepper, 
cassia and cubebs of Malabar, the pepper, cubebs and galingale 
of Java, the nutmegs and cloves of the other Spice Islands, 
spikenard and brazil from Sumatra and elsewhere,§ fine ginger 
and camphor from the ports of Southern China, reached 
Northern Europe in these centuries by way of the Mediter- 
ranean. Arab traders, in their ships sewn together with cords, 
with never a nail in them, brought them all from India to 
Hormuz, in the Persian Gulf. They even sailed beyond India, 
competing with the great junks which plied between China and 
that country. These goods, reaching the Persian Gulf, were 
then carried overland by Ispahan, Tabriz and Erzerum to 


* Kir and pine are not native trees in England, and much timber of 
this kind was imported. 

+ Lhe wood-ash made when pitch and tar were distilled from pine wood 
was used in dyeing, or for making lye for washing. 

t Dried fish, which could be kept. A small cod known as 
was much used. 

§ Cassia, an inferior cinnamon; cubebs, pungent’ berries used in 
cookery and medicine ; spikenard, a perfume from a plant, much used vn 
omtments. For galingale see p. 91. ' 
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‘mulwel ”’ 
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Trebizond, on the Black Sea, or to Constantinople. Another 
route, perhaps even more important, brought them by sea to 
Aden and so by canal and camel-back to Alexandria. Or, 
again, the merchants of the Eastern caravans carried them by 
land from India, by Kashgar or Samarkand to Asia Minor. 
Ivory and pearls, sapphires, topazes and amethysts came with 
them, fine Indian cotton cloth, and wonderful Chinese silk 
stuffs—sendals, brocades, cloth of gold.* In Anglo-Saxon 
times, and even later, a part of these goods had been carried 
from Constantinople or Trebizond, through the Black Sea, and 
so, passing through many hands, no doubt, up the Russian 
rivers to the Baltic. But with the Crusades, the Italian sea- 
ports, Venice and Genoa above all, bought up these Kastern 
goods and carried them direct to Italy.t It was the most 
profitable traffic of all, for these goods were compact, easily 
carried, costly. The older Baltic route, therefore, ceased to be 
of much importance in this respect. In the thirteenth century 
these commodities came in greater quantity than ever before ; 
but they were generally carried from Venice and other North 
Italian towns across the Alpine passes, shipped by boat down 
the Rhine, taken into Flanders, and so across to England. An 
alternative route took them by sea from Genoa to Marseilles, 
and up the Rhone to the great fairs of Champagne. Here they 
were brought by the men of Bruges, Cologne or elsewhere, 
and so reached the English market. 

The Genoese and Venetian merchants did not yet trade 
direct with England. The Italian merchants who reached our 


* From Mesopotama came the baudekins and cramowsy of Bagdad, 
the cloth of silk and gold from Mosul known as ‘‘ mosolins,”’ ciclatoun and 
samite. By the same routes came the frankincense of Arabia, and much 
else. Baudekin was a cloth of gold, cramoisy a silk stuff dyed with the 
kermes insect. Samite seems to have been like velvet, and ciclatoun a thin 
silk. The ‘‘ mosolins’’ were not at all like the modern muslin, which draws 
its name from them. 

+ For a short time in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries their mer- 
chants reached India and China direct. 
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shores were men of other cities, with other goods than these 
Eastern wares to bring. They had begun to weave silken 
stuffs themselves, velvet, samite and sendal, first at Lucca, 
then elsewhere. They had woollen cloths for sale as well. 
In the first place they had bought raw cloth from Flanders 
or the Rhine towns and dyed and dressed it themselves ; 
but in the thirteenth century they bought wool and wove 
the cloth from it. These Italian merchants took their 
full share of the English wool; the men of Lucca and 
Florence were the most prominent. Tin, too, they bought, 
though most of it seems to have gone first to Bruges, and 
so either overland through Germany to Venice, or through 
France to Marseilles, and so by sea to Genoa or Pisa. The 
Venetians, who sold English wool and tin in Alexandria, Acre 
and other ports of the Levant, obtained their stocks in this 
way. Very early in the fourteenth century, however, the 
Venetian and Genoese galleys were to venture out of the 
Mediterranean and to trade direct with Southampton and 
London in all these goods. 

The last great class of importers were the wine-merchants ; 
and these were mainly Frenchmen, though some wines were 
brought to England from the Rhine, Italy and even Greece. 
The men of Rouen, while Normandy and England were under 
one ruler, were large traders in the wines of the Isle de France 
and Burgundy, and other ‘‘ French ”’ wines as they were called. 
Though these wines were still imported when John had lost 
Normandy, most of the wine ships then came from those 
parts of France still held by the King of England. Under 
John, the wines of Poitou and the neighbourhood, shipped 
from Rochelle, were largely bought, though not at quite so 
high a price as the “French” wines. The English were 
taking kindly to wine. A chronicler of this reign tells how 
the price of red wine was fixed at 6d. for four gallons, and 
that of white. wine at 8d. :‘The land,” he says, “ was filled 
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with drink and tipplers.” A little later, the wines from the 
vineyards of Gascony, brought by the shipmen from Bordeaux, 
became the commonest in England, and Gascon merchants in 
plenty brought their butts to Sandwich or London, Win- 
chelsea or-Rye. 

Merchants from many lands, it will be seen, came to this 
country who did not enjoy such a privileged standing as the 
merchants of Almain. They were not necessarily unprotected, 
for it was always possible to buy from the King exemptions 
from toll, and a general freedom of buying and selling, which 
would hold good for one journey, or even longer. Individual 
merchants, or companies of merchants, paid the King heavily 
for such grants of privilege. | 

Englishmen, however, eventually saw from the example of 
the foreigner how profitable a business the merchant’s might be. 
Just as the English handicraftsmen began to work up English 
raw materials, the English merchants began to export Hnglish 
produce themselves, instead of letting the foreign merchants 
have the whole business in their hands. But, though this 
process was beginning at the end of the thirteenth century, its 
full development falls outside the limits of this book. 
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CHAPTER V 
MARKET DAY AND FAIR TIME 


Sr. GopRIc OF FINCHALE, it will be remembered, after gaining 
experience as a pedlar in the villages and farmsteads about 
his home, “ travelled through towns and boroughs, fortresses 
and cities, to fairs and to all the various booths of the market- 
place in pursuit of his public chaffer.” * Market day and 
fair time were of first-rate importance in the trade of the 
Middle Ages. In the towns, indeed, one townsman might buy 
of another on any day, and in the villages a bargain might be 
struck with the passing chapman or the local carpenter ; but 
if men wanted a crowd of strangers to traffic with, in village 
or town alike market day was the time of the week, and the 
fair days the time of the whole year.+ 

In a great place like London, standing markets were held 
every day. The city butchers were not numerous enough to 
supply every one. Therefore in Edward I.’s days, and no 
doubt much earlier, the “‘ foreign ’’ butcher from Southwark 
or the villages about London would find, except on fast days, 
a market in progress at the Shambles of St. Nicholas within 
Newgate. From the late thirteenth century on, there was a 
similar market in the newly-built market-house known as 
‘the Stocks,’ where the Mansion House now stands. Having 
paid his tolls, the butcher could sell at his stall by retail until 
noon, and then wholesale. When the vesper bell rang at 

* See p. 93 above. 


+ In some places fairs were held more frequently. 
109 
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St. Paul’s, all his meat must have been sold; he might carry 
nothing away to store or salt down. There were other daily 
markets for other goods. Strangers stood with their carts, 
selling charcoal and firewocd, between the gutters in the 
middle of Cornhill. Here too were men with iron pots and 
wooden pails, coffers and boxes to sell. In this Cornhill 
market * the women hucksters who carried bread from door 
to door could buy their loaves at the fixed price of two or four 
to the penny, and thirteen to the dozen. They grumbled, no 
doubt, at the housewife who bought by their side direct from 
the baker. The baker, perhaps, had driven his cart or ridden 
with his panniers through Aldgate, early in the morning, from 
Stratford, Stepney, or even St. Albans. But the London 
baker, too, stood in this market; he must not sell in his 
house, “‘ before his oven” or in any “secret place.” For 
the weight of his loaves, like their price, was fixed. The 
farthing loaf of “ paindemain,” the finest white bread, must 
weigh two shillingsworth of silver pennies less than that of 
“ wastel,’’ which again must weigh as much less than that of 
““cocket.”’ + The “trete’’ loaf, of meal once bolted, must 
weigh “‘ two wastels.”’ The loaf‘of “* tourte ’’ made of unbolted 
wholemeal, must weigh “a cocket and a half,’ and loaves of 
any other kind of flour “‘ two cockets.” The weight of the 
‘“cocket ” varied with the price of corn.t It was easier to 
detect those bakers who cheated if they were made to sell in 
open market. Hvidently there was need of such precaution. 
John of Strode, a London baker, was brought one Friday 
in May before the Mayor. The case is of Edward II.’s reign, 
but there were similar examples earlier. 


‘The bread of the aforesaid John was of no kind of grain, but the 
gatherings of the house in which he bolted his flour, when the house was 


* And elsewhere as well. 

+ Wastel and cocket were fine or fancy white bread. 

t So went the Assize of Bread in Edward I.’s day —-Assize=edict or 
decree. 
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cleaned ; and all the filth and rubbish collected in it was put into the 
loaves and baked, so that when the loaf was broken there appeared no 
substance of bread, but strings of cobwebs.” 


So John was set in the pillory in Cheap.* Under Edward I. 
he might, for a first offence, have been dragged on a 
hurdle, with the loaf tied about his neck, through the most 
crowded and dirty streets. 
The pillory was then 
usually the end of a 
second trip upon the 
hurdle. If he persisted 
in his evil ways, his oven 
was pulled down and he 
had to abjure his trade. 7... 96 ‘The frauidilent London baker ; 
Thus in the London trom a drawing of Edward I.’s reign. 
markets dishonest traders 
were kept in order; and in London every day was market 
day. But London was not as smaller places. 

There were plenty of markets all over England, some 
dating far back beyond the Conquest. Most of them were 
country markets ; the medieval “ market town ” was usually 
only a village. Their number was always growing. The 
lord of a manor would see an opportunity to set up a market 
at the village cross-roads, or in the churchyard. Though 
usually there was no special connection between the market 
and Church holy days, the mere gathering of folk to church 
on Sunday sometimes gave him the chance. Robert, Bishop 
of Salisbury, in 1281, was accused before the King’s judges 
of holding a market every Sunday at Ramsbury in Wiltshire, 
where goods of all sorts were sold, and the Bishop’s bailiffs 
took toll. His lawyer replied that there was no such market ; 
on Sundays and festivals, when the villagers came together, 


* Now Cheapside. 
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they bought meat, fish and other victuals,* but nothing else 
was sold and no toll was taken. <A jury agreed that this was 
so. But this was obviously the way in which a number of 
markets did actually grow up. 

The reason why the Bishop was brought into court was 
not because this alleged market was held on Sunday; the 
King’s judges were not concerned with that matter. The 
offence with which he was charged was that of setting up a 
market without the King’s leave. This was because a market 
was a valuable possession. Men paid toll on the goods sold 
there ; they paid also “stallage”’ for setting up a stall, or 
for standing room. ‘Therefore to establish a market without 
a charter from the King was illegal,t for it might diminish 
the profits of some neighbouring market. The King’s officials 
had to decide this point before a new market charter was 
granted. In troubled times all this was disregarded. At 
Hoxney, in Suffolk, there had been a Saturday market before 
the Conquest ; one of William’s host paid small attention to 
the rights of the bishop who owned it. 


“And William Malet set up another market on the same day in 
his castle (of Kye), and by reason thereof the bishop’s market is so 
deteriorated that it is little worth ; and it is now held on Friday, and 
the market of Eye is held on Saturday.” 


But when things were fairly quiet, the King’s charter was 
usually bought in due order. John sold charters for 122 
markets in his reign of seventeen years; hundreds upon 
hundreds were granted by Henry III. and Edward l.t Even 
to change the market day required the King’s leave, for it 


* Some of the parishioners, perhaps, came considerable distances and 
wanted a meal. 

+ When, however, a market had gone on from time out of mind, the 
owner could claim to hold wt “by prescription”; the King’s leave was 
taken for granted. 

t These were not all new markets ; sometimes the owner of a “ pre- 
scriptive ”’ market would buy a charter to make his rights secure. But the 
great majority were new: trade was increasing rapidly in the thirteenth 
century. 
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might clash with some neighbouring market. In 1204, King 
John’s judges, sitting at Lichfield, heard how the burgesses of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme had offended. 

‘“The market of Newcastle-under-Lyme has likewise been changed 

from Sunday to Saturday ; therefore the town is in mercy.” 
“Tn mercy” meant that the townsmen would have to 
pay a fine. John got money from other places for changing 
their market day from Sunday without leave. But this was 
obviously unfair when the Church was teaching men that 
they must stop buying and selling on Sunday.* A famous 
lawyer of Henry IIt.’s time explained that the market day 
could not be changed without leave, unless it were Sunday. 
Edward I. also forbade markets and fairs to be held any 
longer in churchyards. 

We may picture a pedlar of the reign of Edward I. on his 
way to one of these village markets. He started out, perhaps, 
from his inn at dawn, carrying his pack or his box filled with 
a host of small wares—caps, girdles and purses, knives and 
wooden spoons, pins, cheap fur, anything that would sell. 
He had several miles to go; if the owner ot a market had his 
way, no one else within at least six or seven miles would 
possess a market charter.t As the pedlar trudged along, the 
thought of robbers might well run in his head. Beyond the 
village open fields, most roads led him into the solitary 
waste with coppices or dense woods close on either hand. 
There ambush might be laid even by day. In the woods 
and wild places of the countryside lurked outlaws, “‘ broken 
men,” desperate of life, whom any one might slay at 
sight. Ruffianly villagers, too, or the ill-controlled servants 


% See Pp: 141. 
+ In Edward I.’s reign the town market at Devises brought wm £17 


a year mn tolls ; a new market set wp at Market Lavington, 6 miles away, 
reduced the Devises tolls to £13. English law still recognises the right of 
market owners to stop new markets set wp within 6% miles, a third of the 
20 miles reckoned a day’s journey in the Middle Ages. 


S. II. I 
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of some lord’s household, might take it into their heads 
to play the robber. It often went ill with the traveller 
who met such men. The pedlar would also turn over 
in his mind how he might get lodging that night before 
darkness fell. For it was almost taken for granted that 
any one found wandering by night was a rogue. ‘There- 
fore an honest merchant, blundering along the abominable 
roads into a strange place, would find himself challenged, if 
the villagers did their duty, by the watch. Every night from 
Ascension Day till Michaelmas Day,* four or six of the 
villagers were bound to keep watch from sunset to sunrise. 
They were armed with bows and arrows, swords, spears and 
the like, and were charged to arrest any stranger who passed 
by them and keep him till the morning ; that would be time 
enough for him to prove that he was no malefactor. I he 
took to his heels, then they raised the hue and cry. At their 
shouts the villagers tumbled out of their cottages and joined 
in the pursuit. With whooping of men and barking of dogs, 
the chase might go on to the boundaries of the next village. 
There, too, the watch would set the hunt afoot again, until 
the suspicious character was caught or escaped into the fields 
in the darkness. It saved much trouble on market day to 
be safe under a roof by nightfall. 

But, after all, this might worry the mere pedlar very little. 
For him there was the prospect of an evening spent over 
the alecups in an inn, or a quieter ending of the day in 
some monastic guest-house. Yet in view of his risks by day 
he would remember with gratitude a statute which the King 
made at Winchester in 1285. He might have stood and 
heard it read by a loud-voiced messenger of the sheriff in 


* Ascension Day is generally in May; Michaelmas is the 29th 
September. It seems to have been assumed that not even an outlaw would 
keep the road during winter, or that it was hopeless to expect honest men to 
stay from their beds, Yet importan' fairs were held before Ascension Day. 
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one of the markets which he attended. Thus this new law, 
like others, was made known. 


*‘Forasmuch as from day to day, robberies, murders, arsons and 

thefts be more often used than they have been heretofore .. . it is 
commanded that highways leading from one market town to another 
shall be enlarged, where bushes, woods or dykes be, so that there be 
neither dyke, tree nor bush, whereby a man may lurk to do hurt, within 
two hundred feet of the one side and two hundred feet of the other side 
of the way; so that this statute shall not extend unto oaks nor unto 
great trees, so as it shali be clear underneath. And if, by default of 
the lord that will not abate the dyke, underwood or bushes in the manner 
aforesaid, any robberies be done therein, the lord shall be answerable 
for the felony. . . . And if perchance a park be near to the highway, 
it is requisite that the lord shall minish his park the space of two 
hundred feet from the highways as before is said, or that he make such 
a wall, dyke, or hedge, that offenders may not pass nor return to do 
evil.” * 
Sixty-six yards or more of clear ground would lend some 
uncertainty to the arrow of foes lurking in the bushes or the 
ditch, and give time to prepare if they rushed out. But even 
where the statute was observed watchful eyes were still needed, 
and the company of honest men on the road would be very 
welcome, 

In such company the pedlar may be pictured drawing to 
his journey’s end. No man has molested him. No one has 
demanded toll or “ passage ” simply for taking his goods over 
their roads. True, he has had to pay toll for crossing over a 
bridge. But this ‘‘ pontage ” should go to keep the bridge in 
repair.t ven if he had come by stream under the bridge, 
he would still have had to pay toll.t If the bridge had fallen 
down—they often did—then there might have been a ferry- 

* The statute also bade the people take proper steps to accuse the 
guilty, who often escaped because folks ‘‘ had rather suffer felonies done 
to strangers to pass than indict the offenders, of whom great part be people 
of the same country.” The watches by night were also to be kept properly. 

+ There might be some doubt about it. Hven London Bridge, one of 
the wonders of England, was not always in repair; im 1281 five arches 
collapsed. Henry III, had farmed out the tolls and other income which 
should have kept ut in repair to his Queen, who left the bridge neglected. 


t Apparently on the ground that men tied their boats up to the bridge, 
or clawed on to it with boat-hooks, and so ought to pay to repatr i. 
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man’s fare to pay. Bridge-toll our pedlar thinks a nuisance, 
but it has its uses. 

But the woodland and waste give way again to the open 
fields, and the village, or “town,” is in sight. Here, where 
the roads converge, and the villagers from all around are 
congregating, is the market-cross. And here, standing in the 
way, are the lord’s bailiff and his servants. Does the pedlar 
want a stall? The bailiff may have one to let. Is he going 
to put up a board or two on posts driven into the ground % 
He must then pay ‘‘ piccage ”’ for disturbing the soil. In any 
case he wants standing ground in the market, and for this he 
must pay “stallage.” At last every seller is settled in his 
place. At a known signal, perhaps the ringing of a bell, the 
market is opened, and buying and selling may begin. 

The bailiff and his men go up and down among the crowd, 
collecting the market tolls. There is nothing in the market 
charter to say what tolls shall be taken, or how they shall be 
gathered in, but it is generally understood that the lord must 
take “reasonable ” tolls. Custom has fixed them to some 
extent. The tolls considered reasonable in the thirteenth 
century may perhaps be gathered from a law-suit early in 
Edward III.’s reign over the market at Bakewell in Derby- 
shire. John Gernoun, the lord of the manor, had taken toll 
from both buyer and seller, each paying the same amount. 
This was considered unfair. So John had to pay the King 
40s. and reduce the tolls. For a horse, thenceforward, he 
might take only a penny from the buyer; the seller paid 
nothing. For a cow, or eight sheep, or four pigs over a year 
old, or eight pigs under a year old, the buyer paid a penny 
toll. If any one bought a whole cartload of goods he paid a 
penny ; if he bought a horseload, a halfpenny ; if only what 
a man carried, a farthing. This cut the tolls at Bakewell 
down by at least half, and in some cases by more. 

This case gives a glimpse of the business at these country 
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markets, and indeed of the town markets too. This was the 
day of the week, as in many places it still is, when the country 
folk could get rid of their spare cattle, sheep, wool, corn, 
poultry and other farm produce. From the pedlars, and 
perhaps a merchant or two from some neighbouring town, 
they would buy better cloth than they could weave in the 
village, or would purchase other manufactured articles. The 
country women might hand over their homespun wool to be 
woven in the town and returned as cloth on some future 
market day, paying a ‘“‘ godspenny ” to clinch the bargain. 
When after chaffering and haggling a deal was arranged, the 
bailiff would step in and the purchaser would pay his toll.* 

There was one great advantage about an arrangement of 
this kind. If the pedlar, for example, had stolen the things 
he sold, any one who bought his wares privately ran the risk 
of the true owner claiming them. The buyer would have 
nothing to show that he was not the thief ; he would have to 
‘make restitution, and was in risk of being punished. But in 
open market, with people all round listening to the bargaining, 
and the bailiff to bear witness that the buyer got the goods 
from the pedlar and paid the toll, the purchaser was quite 
safe. He had come honestly by the goods, and they were 
his ; the original owner must settle accounts with the dishonest 
man who sold them. So most important bargains, especially 
in cattle, were usually made “ in market overt.” { 

The bailiff and his subordinates would have a good deal to 
do besides simply taking toll. There might come a group of 
men and women claiming eagerly that they were not bound 
to pay toll on their purchases. Many monasteries obtained 


* Toll might also be collected when goods were taken into the market, 
in which case the seller paid, and paid on all his goods, whether he sold them 
or not. It is impossible to say which arrangement was ihe more common. 

+ Horses, for some reason, even if sold in ‘* market overt,” might be 
claimed by the original owner within six months. In London, where 
markets were held daily, the whole city, and every shop in it, came to be 
accounted ‘“‘ market overt.”’ 
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exemption from toll for the tenants of their lands,* and the 
charters of incorporated boroughs often conferred a similar 
privilege. ‘This claim would have to be settled. Secondly, 
the lord of the manor probably had the right and duty of 
enforcing the Assizes of Bread and Ale. If so, somebody 
might complain that the bread offered for sale was under 
weight. Some one else might assert that the village ale-wife 
had sold him his ale in a cup or dish, instead of a wooden 
quart-pot stamped to show that it was full measure, or that 
she had tried to charge him more than 14d. for a gallon of the 
best ale or a penny for the second best.t The marketers 
might eventually see the culprit standing in the pillory, or 
set on high in the tumbril,t the butt of their scorn and the 
mark for stones and any rubbish handy. If the bailiff took 
a fine instead, there would be discontent. Such offenders, 
men held, ought to suffer in person, not in pocket. But fines 
were generally taken. 

Thirdly, some one in the market might be accused of 
“ forestalling.” He had bought the goods he was selling 
within four miles of the market. This, it was held, was 
unfair; the first seller ought to bring the goods into 
market himself, so that only one person got a profit on the 
sale, instead of two. Another man might be found selling 
goods in the afternoon which he had himself bought in the 
market in the morning, or slipping away to another part of 
the market as soon as he had bought something and selling 
it again. This was called “regrating’’; it was considered 
unfair because he would want a higher price than the man 


* The Harl of Sefton’s tenants at Altcar are still free from toll on their 
farm produce sold in the Liverpool markets. The right dates back to the 
twelfth century, when the manor belonged to a monastery. 

} Lhe price of ale varied with the price of corn. 

i In the later Middle Ages, the ‘“‘tumbril”? was the same as the 
“ cucking stool’ in which women were set instead of in the pillory, and 
usually ducked in a pond. It is not quite certain if the meaning was the 
same in the earlier centuries. 
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who had brought the stuff to market would have asked. Both 
forestalling and regrating were punishable offences. Now and 
again, men with an ancient grudge might meet in the jostling 
crowd, or ale-heated bargainers stagger into a brawl, with 
flashing knives and brandished staves. Then the bailiff would 
intervene once more. It was his business to keep the peace 
of the market. So the buying and selling, the interchange of 
country news, the joking and quarrelling would go on, until 
the evening drew near. Then the folk would make for home 
with their purchases, driving their unsold beasts before them ; 
and the chapman would tie up his depleted pack and go to 
“take his ease in his inn.”’ 

Between such a market as this and the market of a 
chartered borough there would be very little difference. In 
the town market-place there was probably more to buy, and 
more people present. The burgesses generally bought the 
right to manage the market themselves ; the tolls, stallage 
and piccage went into the town chest, and the burgesses 
bought and sold free of toll. Countrymen coming in with 
their produce might find business rather heavily burdened 
with exactions. In some towns they would have to pay toll 
at the gate for bringing their goods into the borough, and 
stallage to set them out in the market; while the buyers 
would have to pay toll on their purchases in the market itself, 
and toll again to take them out of the town.* If one country- 
man sold to another, therefore, the townsmen got four pay- 
ments on the transaction. Frequently, however, it appears 
that outsiders were allowed to deal only with the burgesses. 
The town handicraftsmen and traders, again, might have to 
shut their shops on market day and carry on their business in 
the market-place. But, with jsuch exceptions as these, the 


* At Carlisle this was still the case in 1887 as regards a number of 
convmodities brought to market from outside the old borough limits, and 
taken after purchase for re-sale outside those mits. 
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traffic of the market was much the same inside the borough 
as without, 


The weekly market; as we have seen, sometimes originated 
with the gathering of people on the regular weekly holy 
day. The fair, held once or twice a year, seems always to 
have originated in’ connection with a holy day. Far back 
before the Conquest, men gathered to the religious solemnities 
which, by the wisdom of Pope Gregory the Great, took 
the place of the old gatherings at appointed seasons about 
the pagan temples. They came together to celebrate some 
saint’s day, often that of the patron saint of their church. 
Then, having met to worship, they took their pleasure also, 
which involved a certain amount of buying and selling. This 
drew merchants and pedlars to the place, until the vigil or 
‘““wake ’’? and the days following were made the occasion of 
a regular fair. So fairs still originated even in the thirteenth 
century. 

With the great growth of trade which followed on the 
Norman settlement, the English fairs multiplied rapidly. They 
varied vastly in importance. Some, lasting but for a day or two 
and held in remote places, were known only to the immediate 
neighbourhood. Others, in places more accessible, drew the 
people of all the neighbouring shires together for a week or 
more. Some few, though these could almost be counted on 
the fingers of one hand, drew men from far and near, and were 
events of importance even to the traders of many places of 
the Continent. Charters granting the right to hold these fairs 
were Obtained from the King,* as in the case of the markets. 

* John granted 117 fair charters in the seventeen years of his reign ; 


Henry III. in the eleven years after his accession granted nearly 500. 
As with the markets, these were not necessarily all for new fairs. 
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The date when the fair was to begin, and its length, were 
usually fixed by the charter. Many charters granted the right 
to hold both a market and a fair, but the fair was not infre- 
quently in separate hands from the market. Many fairs 
belonged to the Church, and some had more than one owner. 
In London, for example, Henry I.’s jester, Rahere, when he 
turned monk and became Prior of St. Bartholomew’s, was 
granted a fair on the eve, the day and the morrow of St. 
Bartholomew. It was held inside the walls of the monastery, 
and all the tolls and other revenue went to the Prior for the 
benefit of the house. But the fair gained in importance 
until it overflowed into Smithfield, where the men of London 
held one of their markets. Then the Londoners claimed that 
they ought to share in the profits of the fair. In this way 
Bartholomew Fair came to have two owners, the Prior of 
St. Bartholomew’s and the City of London. Something 
very similar happened at Winchester. Here the bishop, 
as head of the cathedral monastery, was granted by 
William Rufus a fair lasting three days, beginning on the 
eve of St. Giles’ Day.* It was held on a hill outside 
the city, and became one of the greatest of English fairs.+ 
Henry I. granted a charter prolonging the fair for five days 
more ; Stephen gave another six days, and Henry II. two 
more, so that the fair lasted sixteen days in all. But it was 
extended even beyond this period. Then, in 1292, the King 
interfered. The bishop had only a right to a sixteen-day fair ; 
so the King took all the profits after the sixteenth day for 
himself. t 


* St. Giles’ Day is the lst September. 

t An account of St. Giles’ Fair in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
is gwen in Book III, It was even more important in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centurves. 

t Under Edward II. the bishop got the sixteen days extended to 
twenty-four, but the fair seems to have been declining and advantage was 
not taken of this extension. 
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The great English fairs, until the fourteenth century, were 
this Fair of St. Giles, St. Botolph’s Fair at Boston, and St. 
Ives Fair in Huntingdonshire. Stamford Fair, in Lincoln- 
shire, and Northampton Fair ran them close; Stourbridge 
Fair, belonging to the Master of the Lepers’ Hospital in 
Cambridge, and held about a mile from the town, had ap- 
parently not yet achieved very great importance.* All these 
great fairs except one were held either in the spring or the 
autumn; the exception was Boston Fair, which began about 
the 24th June. Winchester Fair was held in early September, 
St. Ives Fair at Easter, Stamford Fair began in Mid-Lent, and 
Northampton late in April. These were the times when 
great men laid in their stores for the summer and winter. 
Grosseteste, in his book on household management, says 
for the benefit of the Countess of co 

TH ees that at two seasons of the year you make baker purchases ; 


your wines and your wax + at the fair of St. Botolph, . . . your robes 
purchase at St. Ives.” 


One of these fairs, St. Ives, may serve as an example of all 
the greater gatherings. It belonged to the Abbot of Ramsay, 
and was held on one of his manors. The monastery lay amid 
the Fen ten miles from the village of St. Ives, where stood a 
little priory dependent on the larger house. The place was 
admirably fitted for a fair. St. Ives stood upon the Great 
Ouse, and though the river must often have flooded the lower 
part of the village, yet goods could be carried by boat and 
barge down stream from Bedford, and up stream from the 
great port of Lynn. Ermin Street, the old Roman road from 
London to Lincoln, York or Doncaster, crossed the river at 
Godmanchester, only some six miles away. The Via Devana, 
from Colchester to Chester, ran through Cambridge, the great 
crossing-place through the Fens between the north and the 


* See Book V., p. 84. + See p. 1l. + For candles. 
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south of England ; .it passed within a mile or so of St. Ives, 
and crossed Ermin Street at Godmanchester. Two Roman 
roads and a navigable river were great advantages in days 
when the ordinary roads were usually to be found worn into 
ruts where a cart sank axle-deep, poached into quagmires, 
or swamped when the brooks that crossed them were in flood. » 
A good stone bridge, which still stands,* gave easy access 
from the south bank of the Ouse. The King’s highway, 
crossing the bridge, ran northwards for a quarter of a mile 
or more before it reached the centre of the village. In this 
stretch of broad road, in the enclosed yards of the houses on 
either hand, and in the houses themselves, the fair was held. 

Spring-time was fair time in St. Ives; Henry II. granted 
the Abbot a charter for an eight-day fair, beginning on the 
Monday after Easter. At this time men were astir on the roads 
again after the long winter. As Chaucer tells us, 


“ Whan that Aprillé, with his showrés soté + 
The drought of March hath perced to the roté{... 
Then longen folk to gon on pilgrimages.”’ 
They sought St. Ives as eagerly as any holy shrine. The fair 
came to be prolonged three weeks and more beyond the 
appointed eight days. The Abbot and his monastery, in 
1252, had to pay the King £333 6s. 8d. down, and £50 every 
year thenceforward for permission to collect the fair dues 
beyond the eight days. Even so, others shared with the 
Abbot in the profit. The burgesses of Huntingdon, a few 
miles up the Ouse, had the right to take all tolls on goods 
brought into St. Ives, and this right held good during the fair. 
The Abbot had to be content with stallage and the other 
* It was perhaps rebuilt in the fifteenth century; two arches were 
reconstructed in 1716. 
t+ Sweet showers. 
t Purerced to the root. 
§ The starting day seems to have been considered too early. Under 


Edward I. the fair began on the day after the original eight days had 
expired. 
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profits of afair. There were quarrels between his bailiffs and 
the Huntingdon toll collectors over this business. 

As fair time drew near, the Abbot’s officials must have 
been busy with preparations. One of the monks usually 
acted as warden of the fair; but the main work lay with the 
steward, who had several bailiffs under him. From the Abbot’s 
manors round about came his tenants bringing bundles of rods. 
They twisted them between posts to make the walls of the 
rows of booths or stalls in the roadway,* where the merchants 
would show their goods, or fashioned them into hurdles 
to be used as shutters for the booth windows. But in 
addition to the booths, the Abbot’s tenants whose houses 
faced the fair-ground were bound to give up their dwell- 
ings, and these too were let to merchants at high rents. 
Every house in the village had to provide one man to act 
as a watchman. Each of twelve neighbouring manors of the 
Abbot also sent watchmen, the number varying from three to 

nine. These men had to keep guard in the fair by night, and 

so prevent theft, murder or fire. Water had to be kept ready 
in the house-yards for use in case of this last event. ‘Many 
of the sellers must have slept in their booths ; there can hardly 
have been room for them all in the houses. A few moments’ 
carelessness with a candle might mean ruin to scores of men 
if the fire ran wild in the wattle booths and timber houses, 

As the fair drew near, traders from far and wide clattered 
with their packhorses across the bridge, or landed their 
wares upon the quay beside it. They would seek the steward 
to hire their places in the houses or booths. He had the 
fair-ground carefully planned out. Here was a whole row 
for the men of Ypres or Douai, who came with their fine 
cloths for sale. This was the “row of the Frenchmen ”’ ; 


* The burgesses of Nottingham, about 1300, covenanted for such booths 
at Lenton Fair, cight feet long and eight feet broad without reckoning in 
the penthouses attached. They could be had already covered in, or the 
merchants could bring their own coverings. 
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winecasks, no doubt, were well to the fore in their display. 
Foreign merchants came in numbers to these fairs, where 
they were free from the restrictions which hampered their 
trade in the towns. Here, again, would be the row of the 
men of Lincoln, York or Coventry. These English townsmen 
came from all over the land, probably in company and riding 
armed to protect their wares. Their town authorities often 
hired shops or “ booths ” for them at these fairs beforehand, 
a full row at once. Perhaps they made such arrangements 
among themselves at St. Ives as the men of Leicester did 
in 1261 for Boston Fair. Those who attended must stand 
side by side with their fellow-townsmen in the booths provided. 
On this hand must be the drapers selling their cloth, on 
the other the wool-dealers. No one must sell his goods 
elsewhere in the fair under penalty of a cask of ale. Any one 
leaving the fair without paying his share of the booth-rents 
was also fined a cask of ale. 

But the steward had also to provide for men from the 
villages round, or from towns which did not muster strong 
enough to take a complete row of stalls and houses. He 
set some rows apart, therefore, not for special towns but for 
particular trades. In 1278 he sent off to the spicers’ row 
Robert of Coventry, Henry of Huntingdon, Robert of Bedford, 
Alan of Waynefleet, William of Fleet Bridge and four others. 
Peter the Merchant wanted room among the mercers, and 
took three places at 2s. each “under the stone wall 
and the house of Ivo the Clerk.” Ironmongers, timber- 
dealers, retailers of cloth and goldsmiths all found a place 
awaiting them. Butchers laid down their money for a booth 
to sell meat; men and women hoped to turn an honest 
penny by selling loaves or opening cookshops to refresh 
the hungry dealers and their customers. The steward found 
room for them all. He had boats to let on the river, moored 
to the quay, as well as booths and houses. The men from the 
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Fen villages round about were quite ready to do business. 
Thirsty fair-goers in 1278 could sample Reynold of Cottenham’s 
ale by the waterside in the barge which he hired ; they could 
buy salt fish when hungry from Giles of Swavesey in another, 
and fresh fish from Henry of Over in a third. Gilbert of 
Swavesey, in a fourth, would sell them oats for their horses. 
Anything, from a pot of mustard to a butt of Rhenish wine, 
a shave or a mile of canvas, could be found for their money 
somewhere in St. Ives. 

At last the fair opened, though with what ceremony 
or proclamation it began is not known. Vintners and ale- 
sellers brought their pottles and quart-pots to be stamped 
as full measure with the Abbot’s seal, or broken if they were 
false. Men were sworn in under the title of “alnagers ”’ 
to see- that true measure was given in the row where canvas 
was sold. The villagers appeared with their arms and 
the watchmen were sworn in. From among them a jury 
was chosen to accuse on oath men who broke the Assize of 
Bread or obstructed the roadway, or let their ditches get 
foul and stinking. The sergeants of the men of Huntingdon 
were there with their black rods and boxes, to take toll from 
buyer or seller.* By the great beam or “tron” the Abbot’s 
men stood ready to check the weight of wool or other bulky 
articles when a sale was made. At every weighing they 
collected “ tronage ” for their master. 

The buying and selling began; the throng of customers 
filled the street and pressed into the houses and booths. 
Foreign merchants were among them in search of wool and 
hides for export. The English townsmen bargained loudly 
with the foreigners for their stock of cloth, wine or spices 
to sell retail at home. Manorial bailiffs, great men’s stewards, 
the black-robed cellarers of monasteries, dived into the rows 


* It is not clear in which way toll was taken. Fair tolls were frequently 
double the market tolls taken in the same place. 
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to buy their half-year’s store of ginger, cloth, or iron for 
ploughshare and ox-shoe. The King’s purveyors rode proudly 
in sometimes to take the pick of the fair on credit for their 
lord; his stock of fine cloth dwindled at Christmas when he 
gave robes to all his courtiers. In 1300 they came to buy 
1000 yards of English cloth, 8000 yards of canvas, 120 towels 
and much beside. Such wholesale buying could be better done 
at one of these great fairs than anywhere else. Above the 


buzz and stir of the booths rose the hubbub of the merry- 
andrews and_ the 


crowd that watched 
their antics on the 
outskirts of the fair. 
They came here as 
to any other great 
assembly, doubtless 
> accompanied by min- 
strels, dancers, stilt- 
walkers, men with 
performing bears, and 


the rest of the motley 


Vig. 27.—The bear and his master. Early 
thirteenth century. Serta Sg SE tsa 


ment of the time. 

During the fair Philip Pollard, chaplain, a bailiff of the 
fair, caught Nicholas of Northampton unpacking his woolfells 
for sale at the back of the houses instead of in the fair-ground. 
Such dealing was forbidden ; it led to forestalling, regrating 
and dodging the tollman. Nicholas, faced with the prospect 
of a fine, lost his temper. He set upon Philip, tore his hood 
and his supertunic, and raised the hue and cry against him 
as a thief. It did not avail him. The Abbot’s court of Pie- 
powder * was held daily in the fair by the steward, apparently 


* “ Pied Poudreuw,” i.e, “ Dusty Foot”: the cowrt where the pedlar, 
dusty from the road, was tried. 
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in the hall of one of the houses belonging to the Abbot. Here 
Philip lodged his accusation, and the delinquent was brought 
into court next day. We do not know what happened ; 
if Nicholas was fined the money went to the Abbot. In 
this court, again, Roger of Stanton told how John of Honing 
sold him a last of red herring. He gave him three good 
barrels as a sample, but the rest of the last was “ full of stickle- 
backs and rotten fish.” The plea was heard by a jury of 
merchants ; they declared the ‘‘ law merchant ”’ which held in 
such cases, and gave their verdict. All sorts of cases appeared 
in the rolls which the clerk of the court kept. Now Mayner 
of Wells was convicted of having “despoiled William of 
Carlisle of a certain tunic”; now Henry of Bytham was 
fined 6d. for beating Walter of Langbaurgh before the booths 
of the men of Brabant and throwing him into a well.* 

Day by day for three, four, five or six weeks, the booths 
opened to the changing throng of buyers, until at last they 
became scant and few.t Merchant after merchant packed 
his unsold goods; the horses plodded off homewards, the 
boats slipped away through the flat fenland, and quiet fell 
at last upon the little place: Buyers and sellers, it may be 
hoped, were well content. The Abbot’s bailiffs usually 
found that they had £90 or more { in rents and fines for 
their master and so he, no doubt, was content as well. 

A fair of this kind was obviously of great value to the 
owner, and everything possible was done to keep up its value. 
In some ways, no doubt, it was annoying to the burgesses of a 
town when a fair, held hard by, belonged to somebody. else. 
For then it was not unusual for the keys of the town to be 
handed over to the fair-owner’s bailiffs, who took all tolls 
while the fair lasted, held the town courts and took all the 


* These events happened in 1288, 1317, 1270, and 1287 respectively. 
+ There was no fixed date for closing the Fair at this time. 

ft Probably worth £2700 now. 
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fines. It was so at Winchester when the Bishop held his fair, 
in Oxford when the monks of St. Frideswide’s opened their 
fair on the eve of the Translation of St. Benedict,* and at York 
when the vesper bells rang in St. Michael’s on the eve of St. 
Peter ad Vincula,t and the Archbishop’s fair began. At 
Winchester, the townsmen had to close their shops, and go, 
one and all, into the fair-ground if they wished to do any 
business. Had it not been for this provision, they would 
have had excellent chances of plying a thriving trade without 
paying the fair dues. The fair-owners, therefore, made every 
effort to see that the townsmen did no such thing, and often 
successfully. In 1248, for example, Henry III., who had 
quarrelled with the citizens of London, relieved his spite by 
granting the Abbot of Westminster a fifteen-day fair beginning 
on the festival of the Translation of St. Edward.{ The King 
sent heralds to proclaim it in the City and elsewhere. 


‘* All other fairs, namely the fair at Ely and others, and all buying 
and selling wont to be held and exercised in London, indoors or out of 
doors, he straitly forbade, so that the fair of Westminster might be 
more tully furnished with company and wares.” 


The Bishop of Ely, whose fair was thus interfered with,§ 
was much incensed. So were the citizens of London, but 
they got no satisfaction. There was a great crowd at the fair, 
and the Londoners had to attend if they wished to trade at all. 

‘* But when they all set forth their merchandise for sale, and had no 
covering but booths of cloth, they were grievously annoyed ‘with divers 
mishaps. For many storms of wind broke in upon them, as is usual 


at that season. The merchants shivered with cold, they were wet 


through, they were hungry and thirsty, their feet were filthy with mud, 
their goods were rotted with the rain.” 


This first fair time at Westminster must indeed have been 
unhappy for the men of London. 


* Translation of Sit. Benedict—the 11th July. 
+ St. Peter ad Vincula—the 1st August. 
t The 13th October. 


‘ S St. Htheldreda’s or Audrey’s Fair ; St. Etheldreda’s Day was the 17th 
ctober. 
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But fair-owners did not always succeed in enforcing such 
rights completely in a neighbouring town. In 1241, the 
Bishop of Hereford brought an action against Richard 
Moniword, Walter the Wanter and others of Hereford, de- 
manding to know “ why they sold their ware and merchandise 
in their houses at Hereford during the fair of the said Bishop,” 
whereby he lost “ £40 in stallages, passages, tolls and other 
advantages.” The defendants admitted that the Bishop had. 
a right to toll on all their sales during the fair, and that they 
were bound to warn his bailiffs when a sale took place. But 
they had always “from ancient times been accustomed .. . 
to sell their fair goods, and especially their wool, in their own 
houses.” Protest was made on the Bishop’s side that the 
townsmen passed off as their own the wares of strange mer- 
chants, who thus, like the townsmen, escaped paying for stalls 
in the fair-ground ; the sad story was told that when the 
Bishop’s bailiffs came to ask for toll, the defendants “‘threatened 
to beat them if they came into their houses.””’ We may reason- 
ably suspect that they did; but the men of Hereford won 
their case. , 

The reason for the number and the prosperity of the fairs 
of the Middle Ages is obvious. Travel was not easy ; goods 
could not well be ordered at a distance and sent to the buyer. 
At fixed times and places, therefore, the merchants with their 
goods came from many parts to meet their customers ; and 
the men of whole counties, and even of all England, had the 
chance to buy in quantity things rarely to be seen in their 
weekly markets. So trade was conducted centuries after the 
date at which this book closes. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PARISH LIFE 


_ Meprevau England, as we have seen, was in the main agri- 
cultural; its towns were small and its industry of minor 
importance. The country parish, therefore, must be taken as 
typical. London, with more than a hundred parish churches 
within its walls, and other towns with their smaller numbers, 
must be left unnoticed in order to compress into one short 
chapter the history of the parish priests and their people during 
two hundred years and more. 

The views which men of these centuries held of the world 
they lived in would seem strange enough to most Englishmen 
of to-day. They believed that hosts of spirits thronged 
men’s paths, some neutral in the great battle for their 
souls, and others malignant. Invisible as a rule, they could 
assume a visible and tangible shape at will. Many of the 
beliefs in demons evidently came from the old heathen 
days when there were spirits of wood, pool or spring, and 
gods governing the processes of Nature, who demanded 
propitiation by strange rites. The Church had pronounced 
these beings evil, and set the saints in their place as pro- 
tectors. The well where the heathen spirit had been invoked 
might pass under the care of a saint, and increase the number 
of “holy wells” to which English place-names still bear 
witness. But the spirit was none the less a real being. 


The old charms were repeated in secret.: lucky men might 
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still find the pagan spirit strangely ready to do them service. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Archdeacon of Brecknock in the late 
twelfth century, tells a strange tale of a spirit of this kind in 
Pembrokeshire, who took the form of a red-haired young man, 
and served one Elidore de Stackpole as steward. He proved a 
wonderful success, providing everything that was desired before 
the wish was even uttered. But he “‘ never went to church or 
uttered a Catholic word,’ and “he was at length observed 
by some of the household to hold his nightly converse near a 
mill and a pool of water.” So his master dismissed him, and 
he then admitted that he was born of a demon and a mortal 
woman. In Denmark again, says Giraldus, an unknown 
priest appeared at the court of an Archbishop, and by his 
good behaviour and learning was soon on the best of terms 
with him. But one day the talk turned on the birth of 
Christ. The priest said that till Christ’s coming the demons 
had great power over mankind, but that with that great 
event they lost much of their power, and fled, some into the 
sea, some into caverns or hollow trees. Then, forgetting 
himself, he added, “And I myself jumped into a well.” 
The secret was out. The spirit fled in confusion and was 
seen no more in Denmark. 3 

Spirits of this kind, though under the ban of the Church, 
and capricious by nature, were considered comparatively 
harmless. But malignant demons were to be found every- 
where ; like ‘the fly and the friar’ in Chaucer’s verse, they 
were “in every man’s dish.” A demon was often thought 
to be at the bottom of the most trivial accident. William of 
Newburgh, a chronicler of the time of Henry Il., and one 
of the shrewdest of medieval historians, tells the following 
tale in all good faith. 


“There was a certain venerable man in our province of York, at a 
village called Farnham, Ketell by name. A rustic indeed, but one who 
by innocence and simplicity obtained a singular grace from God... . 
When this same man was a youth, he was going back one day from the 
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fields, sitting on a mare. And lo, in the level road, as though the horse 
had struck something that made her stumble, she fell to the ground and 
threw her rider, Rising, he saw two creatures, as it were little black 
men, sitting in the road and laughing. He knew them to be demons, 
not allowed to do any greater hurt, but rejoicing to have done even that 
little. From that time on he could see demons, and, however much 
they wished to hide, they could not hide from him. . . . He said that 
he had seen such demons sitting in the roads setting traps for passers by, 
and laughing wickedly if they could make man or horse catch his foot, 
especially if the man put it down to the horse, and cursed or spurred 
him angrily. . . . He used to say, too, that once he went into a drinking- 
house and saw demons of this kind in the form of apes, one sitting on 
the shoulder of each drinker, and mocking their misbehaviour. And 
when amidst the drinking prayers were said, they leapt out in terror 
. . . but when the rustics sat down again to their cups, they came 
back and sought their old seats with their usual gestures.” 


Against such foes, weak or powerful, against disease and 
death among men and cattle, against misfortune of every kind, 
men sought the help of the saints. In former days it had 
been held possible to command the services of the pagan 
spirits by irresistible charms. Men more than half expected 
that some such thing might be possible with the saints. 
Ketell’s holiness of life was such that he was wont to abstain 
from eating flesh or wearing linen, and when he had leisure 
“he was the first to enter church and the last to leave it.” 
But one night he forgot to make the sign of the cross when 
he went to bed. That night he was seized by demons, 
who clutched his hands and held his tongue so that no holy 
sign or word might free him. An angel delivered him, but 
with a severe rebuke for his carelessness. St. Hugh, Bishop 
of Lincoln in the later twelfth century, was consulted about 
a@ young woman in the diocese of Exeter, who was haunted 
by a demon. He gave little encouragement to people over- 
anxious for miracles, and simply promised to pray for her, 
since prayer alone could deliver her. But the sequel shows 
how men clung to the notion of talismans or charms. The 
result of the saint’s prayers was that a second demon, 
jealous of the first, showed the young woman how “ that 
gallows-bird ” might be driven away if she carried St. John’s 
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wort in her bosom and scattered it about the house. She 
got rid of her first persecutor, and then used “‘ the horrid 
stinking stuff” with equal effect against the second, who 
‘vanished into thin air, lamenting loud and long that the 
girl had outwitted him.” 
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Fie. 28.—St. Guthlac casting out a devil by means of his girdle. The 
devil is seen issuing from the mouth of the possessed man. From 
a series of twelfth-century pictures illustrating the life of the 
seventh-century hermit and saint, Guthlac of Croyland. 


Thus in their trouble the people turned for help to holy 
men, localising their power in the waters of springs, in relics, 
or in their image set in some church. Every district had its 
own special cult. 
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‘Ts not the whole island,” said a writer of Norman times, “ re- 
splendent with such relics of native saints that you can scarce pass a 
village of any note without hearing the name of some new saint ? And 
of how many has the memory perished for want of writers ! ”’ 


Wise rulers of the Church tried to keep within bounds this 
multiplication of local saints and holy places. Archbishop 
Lanfranc, in the Conqueror’s time, found the English hanging 
up animals’ bones near springs, perhaps to avert murrain 
from their herds. He prohibited the practice. His successor, 
Anselm, in 1102, forbade any one “ with rash innovation to 
show the honour of sanctity to dead men’s bodies, or to springs, 
as we know has happened,” without the bishop’s authority. 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, in the next generation, discouraged. the 
same practices in his diocese. 


‘* Superstitious rites he put down far and wide. Through Hugh’s 
opposition, Northampton, we know, abandoned the cult of a robber, 
and Berkhamsted, Wycombe, and other places that of springs.” 


But at the same time, Eustace, Abbot of Flai near 
Beauvais, was credited with giving miraculous powers to 
a spring at Wye, near Canterbury, and with making a 
medicinal stream flow from a stone in Romney. With the 
- growing education of the thirteenth century, beliefs such as 
these were perhaps reduced to smaller proportions in the minds 
of those who wrote books, but they still bulked large in the 
traditional religion of the countryside. 


Amidst the dwellings of men to whom such beliefs were 
instinctive, the parish church stood, a holy place. The 
Norman invaders scorned most churches which they found 
in England; the rebuilding which they began went on 
steadily under their descendants. The Norman church was 
small, usually a simple nave and chancel without side-aisles ; 
it was heavily built, with small round-headed windows high 
in the walls, so that the overhanging roof might ward off 
some of the rain from the unglazed openings. As time went 
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on, and the services of the Church became more elaborate, 
men added aisles to give room for processions, and rebuilt 
the nave and chancel in larger, lighter, more convenient style. 
The church was the one public building of the time; the 
parish was charged by custom with keeping it in repair, the 
priest paying for the chancel and the parishioners for the nave. 


Se 


Fic. 29.—Church of St. Bartholomew, Fingest, Buckinghamshire. A 


village church of the early twelfth century, with later additions. 
The tower originally served as nave, and part of the present nave 
as chancel; the present chancel was added in the thirteenth 
century, but no aisles were built. Norman windows are seen in 
the upper part of the tower; the gabled tower roofs and the 
porch are modern. 
Men gave or bequeathed rich hangings and embroideries to 
beautify the building. Its plastered walls were bright with 
fresco patterns, and paintings of the saints ; above the chancel 
arch or on the west wall the villager saw depicted the dreadful 
Day of Judgment, the blessed souls carried up to heaven, the 
damned hurried away by devils to the torments of hell. 
Across the chancel arch there stretched the rood-beam, 
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displaying to the eyes of all the Crucifix. Beyond men might 
see the stone altar where the priest said mass, 

The ordinary parish priest was not, in the majority of cases, 
of any great social standing ; but in matters of religion he was 
almost supreme. ‘To his parishioners, freeman and villein alike, 
he stood for the Church which, guided by the Pope in far-off 
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Fic. 30.—Church of St. Mary, Radnage, Buckinghamshire. A village 
church built about 1200. The plan, with a central tower narrower 
than the nave and the chancel, is unusual; there are no aisles. 
Early English lancet windows are seen in the east wall of the 
chancel, on the right; the windows in the tower are also pointed. 
The other windows shown are of the fourteenth century. The 
nave was lengthened and increased in height in the fifteenth century. 


Rome, guaranteed their salvation. The Latin masses and 
services which he said in their church held at bay powers of 
evil which otherwise might bring the whole world to ruin. He 
brought his parishioners within the Church by baptism, 
shepherded them as best he might to righteous living, heard 
their confessions, enjoined penance upon them, and gave them 
absolution from their sins. He prepared them for death by 
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the rites which the Church appointed, and laid them to rest 
in holy ground. Unable even to read, they were dependent upon 
his teaching for a knowledge of those mysteries of their faith 
which were enshrined in the Latin of Bible and service-book, 
for the interpretation of the images, pictures and services of 
their churches. The Latin words of the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments were put into their 
mouths by the zeal of their priest, and interpreted to them in 
their own speech when he taught them. No one in England 
questioned the fact that the priest’s work was necessary for 
salvation, or framed for himself any system of belief other than 
that which the priest taught. There was no reasoned heresy 
in England during this period. But an earnest priest had to do 
battle against indifference, defiant brutality and wickedness in 
plenty. 

The duties of this high position, even for a zealous and 
educated man, were not at all easy to fulfil, Glimpses of the 
English parish, more especially in the twelfth century, show a 
people apt to look on their priests as dealing in something very 
like the heathen incantations of their forefathers. The church 
font had to be covered in and kept locked ; for the consecrated 
water stood in it for a whole year, and people were not averse 
from stealing a little for magic or witchcraft, when their cattle 
were sick or their neighbours annoying. In smaller matters 
than this the priest found his people difficult to guide. It was 
usual to couple religious observance with revelry, too often 
eross and disorderly. The priest called his flock to the church 
to keep the vigil of some saint’s day: the people came pre- 
pared to turn it into a merrymaking. Giraldus Cambrensis 
tells how they would gather in the churchyard and dance the 
carole, the ring-dance accompanied with song which was in 
fashion throughout the later Middle Ages. All through the 
night the great wheel of dancers would spin, keeping time to 
the voice of their leader and bearing the ever-recurring burden 
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of the song. Then with the dawn they trooped into church to 
hear the priest chant his Latin service, their ears still ringing 


with the refrain of some love ditty.* As in Henry II.’s time, 
so it was in Henry III.’s time. The Bishop of Worcester in 


1240 legislated for his diocese as follows :— 


‘ We order the inviolable observance of what our predecessor com- 
manded with regard to dances, and worldly songs, and wrestling matches 
and other shameful behaviour . . . at the vigils kept about the bodies 
of the dead. Let none come to such vigils save for reasons of devotion 
and in willingness to abstain from such practices.” 


Business, as well as pleasure, conflicted with the earnest 
ecclesiastic’s sense of what was proper. The place where the 
people higgled in their weekly market was not infrequently 
the churchyard.+ In a good many parishes the market was 
held on Sunday. Men saw little difference, apparently, between 
trading and the unavoidable work of the farm, where, Sunday 
or not, the cows must be milked and the horses fed. Over and 
over again the bishops issued injunctions that all but the most 
necessary work must be stopped on Sundays and holy days. 
In 1200, Eustace, Abbot of Flai, came over from Normandy 
and conducted a “ revival ” against Sunday work and trading. 
He created a considerable sensation, as we are told by a writer 
of the time. 


“ He brought it about by his preaching, in London and many other 
places, that from that time forward people dare not hold market of 
things exposed for sale on the Lord’s day.” 


In 1201 he came again, denouncing the wrath of Heaven 
on all who worked between Saturday evening and sunrise 
on Monday. In York, Bury St. Edmunds, and other places, 
he exhorted the people to pay due reverence to Sunday and 


* In the abbey of Conques, in Southern France, the pilgrims who came 
to honour the girl martyr, St. Foy, used to watch all night by her shrine. 
But they usually got weary of the Latin psalms that were chanted, and 
amused themselves by singing any songs they knew, in their own tongue. 
The scandalised monks one year locked the people out. But the saint, 
knowing that the people acted rather from ignorance than irreverence, 
miraculously opened the doors of the church, and let them in. 

Tt Sometimes buying and selling went on in the church itself. 
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other festivals, and especially to hold no Sunday markets. 
Miracles were reported. A carpenter at Beverley, for example, 
against his wife’s advice persisted in making a wooden peg 
one Saturday night. He was stricken, therefore, with 
paralysis. At Wakefield, a torrent, not of flour but of blood, 
rushed from a water-mill grinding too late on Saturday. None 
the less, we are told, the people soon returned, “‘ like a dog to 
his vomit, to holding markets on the Lord’s day.” In 1237 an 
English bishop commanded his priests 


‘‘to forbid their parishioners under threat of excommunication to 
frequent markets on Sunday, deserting their churches where they ought 
to . . . engage in prayer and hear the priest’s office and the word of 
God: which they do not on any day in the week, save on very rare 
occasions when the great festivals occur.”’ 

Continuous efforts were made to improve this state of 
things, and eventually with more success than in the thirteenth 
century. But the methods employed were severe. Far later, 
in the fifteenth century, men still persisted in mowing meadows 
and women in getting their washing done on some holy day ; 
but they were likely to find themselves sentenced to be flogged 
on six successive Sundays round the parish church, or to appear 
in the church procession on Sunday with part of the offending 
linen in their hands. 

Uncertain glimpses are to be obtained of the people in the 
twelfth century banding together in the religious gilds which 
lasted till the Reformation. ‘The main objects of these associa- 
tions were to have masses said for their dead gild-brethren, to 
provide for their burial, and to keep lights burning perpetually 
in the churches. Walter Map, in the time of Henry II., says 
that every parish in England had a gild-house. But side by 
side with the religious observances of the gilds went feasting 
and revelry. In the eleventh century, Anselm, the great 
Abbot of Bec who afterwards became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, gave these gild meetings no very good character. He 
heard that one of his monks, when in England, “ drinks in gilds 
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with drunkards and gets drunk with them,” and he wrote 
forbidding him to drink any more in a gild. Walter Map 
spoke bluntly of the gild-houses of his time as “ drinking- 
houses.” Similar feasts of the villagers at large were known as 
scot-ales ; * these were later held by the parishioners specially 
to celebrate Church festivals, and so got called ‘‘ church-ales.”’ 
These ales are not infrequently mentioned together with ‘‘ the 
' raising of rams on beams and wheels,” apparently as the prize 
for a wrestling match. Sport of this kind, combined with a 
drinking-bout, was probably dangerous and apt to lead to 
fighting and bloodshed. A number of the thirteenth-century 
bishops, therefore, attempted to suppress these ales, but with 
little success. 

It was the duty of the parish priest to work for an improve- 
ment in these matters, as well as in darker sides of the life 
around him. But in many parishes things conspired to make 
it no easy task to get a priest whom the people would obey, 
and who could teach them properly and set them a good 
example. The mere question of obtaining a living often 
absorbed far too much of the priest’s attention, and by no 
means through his own fault. 

The sources of the priest’s income, apart from any property 
of his own which he might possess, remained much the same 
throughout the centuries which we are considering. There 
were strips allotted to him in the village arable and meadow 
land, bringing with them the usual rights of pasture which the 
villagers enjoyed. This glebe land might perhaps be rented 
by the priest to somebody else, but, so far as can be seen, he 
usually farmed it for himself. Domesday Book mentions the 
burial fees paid to the priest by his parishioners; to these 
must be added fees which came to be paid customarily for 


* So called because each man paid his scot or score for the ale he drank. 
At the church-ales of later times the malt or ale was usually provided free 
by the parishioners and money was thus raised for church purposes. 
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baptisms, marriages and masses, as well as offerings made in 
the parish church at service time. Moreover, the people had 
to pay tithe every year on all that they gained. They paid 
to the priest a tenth part of the corn they grew, or the wool 
clipped from their sheep, every tenth calf, lamb, or sucking- 
pig born in the year, a tenth of the milk from their cows and 
ewes, which was paid in the form of cheese, a tenth of the 
money that they made, and so on. This right to tithe » 
led to another claim, which was only established gradually. 
It was argued that every man in his lifetime would certainly 
forget to pay tithe on some part of his gains, and, unless this 
forgetfulness was put straight on his death, he would suffer 
in the next world. So when a free man died, the priest had 
the right to claim his best beast, or his best piece of furniture, 
which was usually tne bed, or his best garment. When a 
villein died, the best beast, bed or garment went to his lord as 
heriot, but the priest could claim the second best.* This 
right of ‘‘ mortuary,” as it was called, must have pressed with 
bitter hardship on the poorer classes, but it stood unchanged 
and in force until the Reformation. Thus, with glebe land. 
tithe, mortuaries, fees and offerings, and with his free parsonage 
house close by the church, the parish priest was to be main- 
tained. 

Now even where the priest was. entitled to all these dues 
he was not necessarily well-to-do. His glebe might be only 
a few acres ; his parishioners were often poor, and their tithes 
brought in little. Nor did he always get his dues with ease. 
The English countryman had a great awe of the priest’s 
powers. But when, good year or bad, the priest came round 
the great harvest field picking out every tenth sheaf to be 
carried away to the tithe-barn, there was no doubt much 
grumbling and cheating. The priest had power to excom- 


* In some dioceses the priest could not claim the beast unless the dead 
villein had three ; im others, the beast might be taken even if it were the last. 
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municate those who did not pay their tithes fully. He was 
authorised to issue a general excommunication of this kind 
before harvesting began. Yet this power can hardly have 

made for easy relations with the parish folk, especially if the 
| priest claimed his rights harshly. 

But as a matter of fact the priest was not always entitled 
to the whole of this income. In many parishes the priest did 
_not get all the tithes. The patron of the living, who had the 
right of choosing the new incumbent when the old priest died 
or obtained another benefice, was usually the lord of the 
manor. ‘The glebe land, it was argued rightly or wrongly, 
must once have belonged to his predecessors; they had 
endowed the church, and so it was held that their successor 
could lawfully claim to choose the priest. But the tithes also 
came from the lord’s land, and it was long thought that he 
was entitled to the main say in their disposal. Now the tithes 
_ were intended partly to help the poor ; the priest was supposed 
to use part in helping his poor parishioners and entertaining 
_ travellers who needed hospitality. But monks were also poor, 
in the sense that not one of them possessed any property of 
his own. So the patron often gave part of the tithes, and 
sometimes the whole, to a monastery. In the early thirteenth 
century the English bishops began to enforce laws approved 
by the Pope, which restricted the patron’s rights in this matter. 
It was provided that the parish priest should have all the 
tithes unless the bishop of the diocese agreed to other arrange- 
ments. But this did not alter what had been done already, and 
even in years much later it was not difficult to get the bishop 
to consent to the same kind of thing. 

But not infrequently the patron gave the church itself, 
with the glebe land, the tithes, the parishioners’ offerings and 
the right to choose the priest, all together to a monastery. 
Then the position was much worse. The monks were not 
in general, allowed to leave their monasteries to do the 

8, II. L 
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parish priest’s work. Even if their Rule had allowed them 
to do so the church thus “‘ appropriated ”’ was often too far 
off. Serlo, the Norman monk set in 1072 over Gloucester 
Abbey, in thirty-two years obtained for his house the 
gift of eleven churches. One of them stood in the market- — 
place at Norwich ; the monks of Gloucester, we may be sure, 
did not serve that church. In such cases the monks had to 
appoint a secular priest to do the work. But there were 
complaints that they would not pay these “‘ vicars ” * suffi- 
ciently well, or give them a permanent appointment ; under 
these conditions the parishes often did not get good and able 
men to look after them. In accordance with laws passed in 
1179 at a great Church Council in Rome, the English bishops 
began after 1200 to exercise some control over this system. 
No new appropriations were to take place without the bishop's 
consent. But again it remained fairly easy to get the bishop 
toagree. The clergy of his cathedral often held the revenues of 
appropriated churches themselves. It was not easy, therefore, 
for him to disapprove altogether of new appropriations. The 
bishop was to see that in all appropriated churches a priest was 
appointed, not from year to year, but permanently, and with 
a fixed yearly stipend. But the vicars still complained that 
they were not paid enough, and no doubt this was often the 
case. The appropriators sometimes took part of the glebe 
land. They generally took the tithe of corn, hay, wood, wool 
and other important things, which were known as the “ greater 
tithes,’ leaving only the “‘ lesser tithes ” for the vicar.t ‘They 
often took a share of the parishioners’ offerings, and sometimes 


* These appropriations brought about the difference between the rector 
and the vicar of a parish. In a non-appropriated church, the priest was 
the rector: when appropriation took place, the body to whom the church 
passed became the rector and the priest was only their representative, or 
vicar. 

+ The dividing line between ‘‘ greater” and “ lesser”’ lithe seems to 
have varied considerably from district to district, and was often a matter of 
dispute. 
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the parsonage house as well. The thirteenth-century bishops 
usually insisted that a vicar should have at least £3 16s. 8d. a 
year, and a suitable house. It was not much more than the 
village ploughman would receive. 

There were rich livings to be found as well as poor. These, 
it would appear, were greatly sought after ; in connection with 
them there went on much of the sale of livings so much com- 
plained of during these centuries. The patron was allowed, as 
he is even to-day in the Church of England, to sell his right to 
choose the priest when the living fell vacant ; men were willing 
to buy, because they could then make provision for a relative 
who had “ entered the Church,” or for an old clerk who had 
served them as steward. But to install a priest in the living 
in direct return for money, which constituted simony, was 
forbidden. Many laws were enacted against it by the Popes ; 
it was very difficult, none the less, for the bishops to prevent it. 

The rights of the patron over the living opened the way for 
several other difficulties. When provision had to be made for 
a Clerical relative or dependant, the patron would present him 
_ to a living, even though he were not a priest. He might only 
be a deacon, a sub-deacon, or in one of the minor orders.* He 
became rector, even though he could not say mass, hear con- 
fessions or perform other duties which only a priest could 
perform. [Exactly the same trouble then arose as in an 
appropriated living. The bishop had to insist that the rector 
should appoint a priest as ‘‘ chaplain,” or curate, to serve in his 
place until he received priest’s orders. The interval was often 
long, and the chaplain was usually as badly paid as the vicar 
of an appropriated living. This difficulty was exceedingly 
frequent. The greater part of the rectors appointed in the 

* A man became a cleric or clerk on recewing the tonsure from the 
bishop ; every boy who went to school and learned to read was tonsured. 
He might then take minor orders, becoming a doorkeeper, a reader, an 


exorcist or an acolyte. Then followed the major orders of sub-deacon, 
deacon and priest. 
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diocese of Lincoln during the first half of the thirteenth century 
were only sub-deacons ; in the diocese of Exeter, in the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century, there was hardly one priest 
presented to a living against two men who were not priests. 
Furthermore, one and the same man was often installed in 
several livings, rich or poor, though he obviously could not 


Fic. 31.—St. Guthlac receiving the tonsure from the Bishop of 
Winchester in the presence of the Abbess of Repton. From the 
same series as Fig. 28. 

work in all of them. In 1291, for example, William de Saham 

was rector of Kirkby Wiske in Yorkshire, and several other 

benefices, some in the diocese of York and some in that of 

Winchester, with nearly the length of England between them. 

He was only a sub-deacon, an old judge of one of the King’s 

law-courts. He had spent his life in the King’s service, and 
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had apparently got these livings as his reward. Though there 
was some trouble over this, William eventually got the Pope 
to let him hold all his livings, on condition that he took priest’s 
orders. Yet at best he could only look after one parish himself, 
in such fashion as an old retired judge could compass. 


In livings naturally poor, impoverished by appropriation, 
or served by ill-paid chaplains, the parish priest inevitably 
lived on much the same level as the village folk about him. He 
belonged to the same social class as the small freeholders and 
the richer villeins of the manor. In most cases he probably 
came of the same stock. The Church of these centuries was in 
one sense democratic. Men were admitted to the priesthood 
from every rank, and might aspire even to a bishopric whatever 
their birth. A villein’s son might become a priest, if he could 
get his lord’s permission ; Robert Grosseteste, the most famous 
bishop of Henry III.’s reign, is said to have been of villein 
blood. But while the priest was so closely connected in every 
_ respect with the people, there was grave risk that he might 
copy the unseemly ways which he was expected to correct. 
That many priests did so is proved by the injunctions of the 
bishops, reiterated in a way which shows how difficult it was 
to get them obeyed. Archbishop Anselm, in 1102, for example, 
forbade priests to go to drinking-bouts, or “ to drink to pegs.”’ 
Most likely he had in mind the ales, where men apparently 
drank from a pot with a row of pegs running down the inside, 
and competed in drinking so that the ale fell with each 
draught just to the level of the next peg. Much the same 
misbehaviour was condemned by many another bishop, even 
in the thirteenth century. Priests, it was ordained, must not 
wear their hair long and curled, but crop it round about 
becomingly, with a tonsure of proper size. They must wear 
clothes of a length becoming their position, and use the long 
gown and closed cloak which custom ordained for them, 


& 
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especially, said one bishop, in their churches and before their 
prelates. They must not frequent taverns, or keep them. 
They were not to announce in their churches that a scot-ale 
was to be held, or to take part in their parishioners’ rough 
feasts and games. If respectable people asked them out to 
dine, they must “‘ go away after dinner soberly, decently and 
quickly,” before the drinking began. In these and other ways 
some of the clergy of these centuries vexed the souls of their 
earnest bishops. 

The Norman bishops into whose hands the Conqueror gave 
the English sees followed, from the beginning, the guidance 
given by the Popes in struggling against this reduction of 
the priests to the common level. They found that most 
English priests were married men, although the laws of the 
Church prohibited it, and that priests’ sons succeeded their 
fathers in their livings almost by hereditary right. This 
seemed intolerable. The monks, who were then accepted as | 
leading the holiest life, were not allowed to marry. The 
parish priests and other clergy were called upon to copy them, 
if only to earn the respect of the people. If livings were 
allowed to become hereditary, the property attached to them 
might be lost to the Church. In the late twelfth century, for 
example, it was usual in some places, when a parish priest died, 
for his relatives to claim the valuable service-books from the 
church as his private property. finally, it was believed that 
a priest could only maintain a family by neglecting his duty 
towards his parish, or abusing his rights over it. Anxiety for 
their children might well hamper many poor priests in dealing 
faithfully with powerful or well-to-do offenders in their 
parishes. Therefore, although some few of the higher clergy 
feared that the remedy might be- worse than the disease, the 
bishops from 1076 onwards insisted that their clergy must not 


marry. In the beginning, those already married were not 


forced to abandon their wives, but no more priests or deacons 
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were to be ordained unless they vowed not to marry. Later 
on, all from the order of sub-deacon upward were called on to 
put away their wives. The offenders were very obstinate, 
though penalty was piled on penalty against them. Married 
priests were forbidden to say mass; they were to be excom- 
municated, they were to lose their benefices, their goods and 
chattels were to be confiscated, their wives might be made 
slaves.* Such laws were very difficult to enforce. But the 
bishops steadily refused to admit that any cleric in major 
orders could be lawfully married, and by the later twelfth 

century the great majority of the English clergy accepted this 
view of the matter, for good or evil. 

In other ways, also, the English bishops of the time, 
enforcing the legislation of the Popes, attempted to set the 
clergy, and the parish priests among them, in a position 
different from that of the layman. One law ran as follows :— 


“Tf any one shall slay a cleric, or a monk or a nun or any ecclesi- 
astical person, or imprison him, or lay nefarious hands upon him, unless 
he make amends when summoned to court for the third time, let ‘him be 
anathema.” 


From this excommunication, no one but the Pope could 
absolve the offender.t To die excommunicated, it was 
_ believed, meant being sent to hell. Any one, therefore, who 
struck a cleric and did not come into court to be punished ran 
this dreadful risk. But wider claims still were put forward in 
the twelfth century. It was argued that if a clerk { com- 
mitted any crime, even though it might be murder, he ought 
not to be tried like an ordinary man in the ordinary courts, 
and possibly by laymen. No one but clerks ought to judge 
him, and he ought to be get ae Church law. This claim was 
gradually admitted: it seei 
reign of Stephen that it wast 

* Laws of 1102, 1108, 1127, 1138. B lore-42 

+ This rule was afterwards relaxed : in certain circumstances abso- 


lution might be obtained from, the pp apa eae. < 
t See p. 147 above. p #9 ‘he! 
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Church courts, in which ecclesiastics were the only judges, 
came into being when William I. let his bishops set up courts 
of their own, to try both clerks and laymen who broke the 
laws of the Church. But these laws did not allow the clergy 
to pronounce sentence of death ; and therefore the judges of 
the bishops’ courts could not have a clerk hanged if he com- 
mitted murder. It was over this point, among others, that 
Henry II. quarrelled with his friend Thomas Becket, whom he 
had chosen to be Archbishop of Canterbury. Thomas was 
quite willing that clergy found guilty of crime should be 
punished. In the worst cases, the bishop’s court should 
revoke their orders, and send them out mere laymen. Henry 
thought that, when the offender had thus become a layman, the 
King’s judges might hang him for his crime without more ado, 
like any other layman. Over this the main quarrel raged. 
The horror aroused by the murder of the Archbishop in his 
own cathedral forced Henry to give way. From that time on, 
any clerk could claim to be punished for his crimes in the 
bishop’s court. For minor offences the penalties were lighter 
than those inflicted in the King’s courts ; and the clerk could 
commit with comparative impunity at least one offence for 
which, if a layman, he would have paid with his life. Thus 
another great distinction was established between the clergy 
and the laity. The parish priests, among the rest, found a 
new dividing line drawn between their flock and themselves. 
Greater privileges, perhaps, would bring greater respect. 


Throughout this account of parish life the bishop has been 
seen in the background, bent on the enforcement of reforms, 
drawing attention to the faults both of clergy and people, 
arranging to deal with offences against the Church laws in the 
Church courts. Much of the well-being of the parish depended 
on how often the bishop could come riding that way. Apart 
from these matters of discipline, his presence was needed for a 
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number of duties which no one but he could perform, such as 
the consecration of churches, the tonsuring and ordination of 
clerks, the confirmation of children. The Norman bishops 
and their successors seem on the whole to have showed much 
greater energy than the Anglo-Saxon bishops whom they 
replaced. Some of them were men like Gundulf, who in the 
Conqueror’s days ruled the see of Rochester. Even in extreme 
old age he was to be seen, too weak to sit his horse, but still 
visiting his diocese, borne from township to township in a 
litter between two horses. Such a man might win for himself 
the honour of a saint, as did Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, 
the only Englishman left among the Norman bishops of 
William I. 

‘Whenever he went round the parishes, he would never send the 
people away without mass and a sermon. . . . He would never indulge 
in food until he had confirmed the children brought to him from all 
round, however many they might be. He used to be engaged in this 
from sunrise to sunset. . .. Often he confirmed in one day two 
thousand at least, often three thousand or more. It was a wonder to 
all that frequently eight clerks bearing the vessel with the holy oil would 
succumb in turn to fatigue, but he himself went on unwearied.” 
Such a passing visit usually gave the people their only chance 
of having their infant children confirmed. Often the villagers 
gathered in crowds by the wayside to catch the bishop as he 
rode by. The biographers of St. Hugh of Lincoln, the Car- 
_ thusian monk of Burgundy whom Henry II. set as bishop over 
the see of Lincoln in 1186, show us the much-loved saint 
engaged in this work among the people whose tongue he could 
not speak. Hungry, and tired by a long day spent in conse- 
crating churches and confirming children, none the less as 
fresh children came pouring in at dusk he would prolong his 
confirmation even till midnight. However hurried he was, he 
always alighted from his horse for the ceremony, and would 
cuff his servants soundly if they did not look after the little 
children properly. 

The dioceses of these days were very extensive ; the most 
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energetic bishop could hardly hope to visit all his parishes fre- 
quently. Two methods were adopted to get over the difficulty. 
The bishops, soon after the Norman Conquest, mapped out 
their dioceses into archdeaconries, and set an archdeacon at the 
head of each. The archdeacon was to be “ the bishop’s eye,” 
visiting the priests and their parishioners, detecting faults, 
encouraging them to greater observance of the Church’s law. 
He was allowed to hold a court of his own and punish their 
commoner offences, which otherwise would have gone to the 
bishop’s court. The other method was for the bishop to 
announce that he intended to hold a visitation, naming a fixed 
spot where he would be found. ‘Then the priests of the neigh- 
bouring parishes would have to ride in to meet the bishop, 
bringing a few of their parishioners with them. They would 
all appear before the bishop, probably in the parish church. 
He would question the priests as to the condition of their 
parishes ; he would ask the parishioners to testify as to the 
state of their church buildings and vestments, the behaviour 
of their priest and of their fellow-parishioners. Thus he 
might learn something of the state of affairs in his diocese, 
and take such steps as he could to set things right.* It was 
not always possible to find a remedy. Many a priest, for 
example, when presented to the bishop for admission to a 
living, had little more learning than sufficed to say off the 
Latin services by rote, with only a general inkling of what the 
words meant. But what could the bishop do? There might 
be no better priest to be had, and, if there were, the patron of 
the living was almost sure to object strenuously if his nominee 
were rejected. The man, after all, was a priest. Many things, 
moreover, which needed reform went undiscovered for a long 
time. The bishop could not hold a visitation over-frequently, 
for the priests had to entertain him, which was an expensive 
matter. Rules had to be laid down to restrict the cost. A 


* I'he archdeacons held similar visitations. 
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bishop was not to come with more than twenty or thirty 
horses, and an archdeacon was not to bring more than five, 
or seven at most. They were not to bring hounds or hawks 
with them, or to demand entertainment, or money in its place, 
from any parish which they did not formally inspect. 

In the life of St. Hugh of Lincoln, over against the loving 
picture of the saint’s confirmation service, the writer sets a 
companion sketch of a bishop, young and strong, 

“high on his horse sprinkling children with the most holy chrism. 
The children were screaming, shivering with fright and in peril among 


the restive kicking horses, and the bishop’s servants kept slapping 
them; the bishop meanwhile caring nothing for their grief and danger.”’ 


The story may serve to 
remind us that the 
Kings of England ap- 
pointed bad and _ in- 
different bishops as well 
as men of the stamp 
of Wulfstan and Hugh. 
Many of them were too 
engrossed in the King’s 
business as judges, ad- 
ministrators or diplo- 
mats, to attend properly 


to their dioceses. It 
. . . Pre. 32.—A worldly bishop feasting with 
‘oa probably inevitable ; aking. The thirteenth-century artist 


the King wanted edu- shows the worldliness of his bishop by 
Bitad mon to help him, making him carry a hawk on his wrist. 
and they did most valuable work. But the parishes 
suffered in consequence. Nor were the archdeacons beyond 
reproach as a class. Theirs was not likely to be a popular 
office. The villager or the village priest dragged before this 
new official, and punished in the new court for drunkenness, 
or failing to come to’confession, or working on a saint’s day, 
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might profit in future by his punishment, but he would not 
cherish any very great love for his corrector. The archdeacon 
lived largely on the fines inflicted in his court, and the fees 
which he took from the clergy on his visits. The office, 
therefore, laid its holder singularly open to charges of extortion. 
But the complaints which resulted from the archdeacons’ 
activities are too numerous for us to believe that the system 
worked very well. 

The records of parish 
life from the eleventh 
to the close of the 
thirteenth century speak 
of no golden age; the 
failures and shortcom- _ 
ings of these centuries 
were many, as are those 
of our own. They tell 
rather of a stubborn 
fight for improvement, 
carried on by imperfect 


SS men with imperfect 

Hig, 28a Naming to worldly bishors. means, Very slowly bi 
at his bedside ; but a fiend seizes hissoul, shops, priests and people 
represented as usual by a naked child. alike awere educated 

a fuller knowledge and comprehension of their faith, and of the 
duties which it implied. The struggle was not in vain. For 
the mass of the English people throughout these centuries the 
parish priest and the parish church, to say the least of it, 
stood almost alone for warning against sin and help in the 
battle against it, for instruction in reverence and mutual 
kindliness, for comfort in the sorrows of life, and for the 
hope of mercy and justice. More and more men turned in 
their difficulties to the parish clergy, rather than to any other 
set of ecclesiastics. In his portrait-gallery of the closing 
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fourteenth century, the Prologue to the ‘ Canterbury Tales,” 
Chaucer included types of most of the ecclesiastics of his 
time ; other evidence shows that his poem speaks the mind 
of most of the English people. He drew the monk as a 
dignified country gentleman, putting work and study aside 
and hunting to his heart’s content, the prioress as a delicate 
well-mannered lady, who fed her pet dogs on luxurious food 
and wept over a dead mouse ina trap. The friar was to him 
a popular, greedy hypocrite, the pardoner a plausible hawker 
of sham relics. But the thought of the parish priest brought 
to Chaucer’s humorous, worldly mind a great reverence ; and 
_he wrote of one who had this for his secret’: 


‘“* But Christés lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taughte, but first he followed it himselve.”’ 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE MONASTERIES 


Wuen William the Conqueror faced the English line at Hast- 
ings, he vowed that if God granted him victory he would build 
a great abbey. William Faber, a monk of Marmoutier in 
Touraine, was standing by. He asked that the abbey’s patron 
saint should be St. Martin of Tours, the great missionary to 
the Gauls of old. When England was subdued the Conqueror 
fulfilled his vow. William Faber was sent to fetch four 
monks from Marmoutier to supervise the building. The 
King himself chose the site, and pitched upon the hill where 
Harold fought his last battle. The monks would rather have 
built in the valley, saying that there was not water enough on 
the hill. But William was determined. “If I live,” was the 
rough joke reported, “‘ I will so watch over the place that wine 
shall abound more freely in it than water in any other abbey.”’ 
The Conqueror endowed his foundation with broad lands in 
Sussex, Surrey, Kent, Berkshire, Oxfordshire and Essex, and 
with parish churches in Devonshire. But the building of the 
abbey went on but slowly. Stone had to be fetched across 
the sea from Caen; the slope of the hill forced the builders 
to support part of their work on great arches to keep it level. 
The workmen, too, were slack. So William never lived to see 
his Abbey of St. Martin at Battle finished, or sixty monks 
housed there as he proposed. The abbey church was not 


completed till 1094. 
158 
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William’s example was widely copied. The Norman 
invaders found themselves in a land where monasticism was 
inno good plight. There were comparatively few monasteries, 
and the English monks seemed to care little about the life 
which they professed to lead. 


‘“ The life of the monks,”’ wrote Ordericus Vitalis,* ‘‘ hardly differed 
from that of the world. They neither wore the monastic dress nor 
lived up to their vows. They were given up to riotous living, to the 
possession of great private wealth, and to gross deceits.”’ 


Other writers repeat the same charges. The monks of 
Canterbury Cathedral were said to hunt, hawk and ride, to 
dice and drink, and to be luxurious both in food and dress. 
With their usual energy the Normans set to work to improve 
this state of affairs. 

New monasteries were established with amazing rapidity. 
In a little over sixty years from the Conquest, seventy-four 
new houses of Benedictine monks + were founded, built and 
endowed. At the Dissolution of the Monasteries under Henry 
_ VIII., twenty-nine of them ranked among the greater abbeys. 
The English abbots of the existing monasteries were gradually 
replaced by foreigners. The houses which they ruled were 
partially or entirely rebuilt and re-endowed. Within sixty 
years of the Conquest this had been the fortune of seventeen 
large monasteries of Anglo-Saxon foundation. The building 
and rebuilding of monasteries and their churches went on 
almost unceasingly. The cathedral church at Canterbury 
was burned in 1067, with most of the monastic buildings. 
Lanfranc had the ruins pulled down, and in seven years the 
whole church was rebuilt. 


‘* He built also the necessary offices for the use of the monks ; and 
he caused squared stones to be brought from Caen over the sea in 


* A monk of the generation after the Conquest, born in England, 
but living from childhood in the monastery of St. Hvroul in Normandy. 

+ This includes a number following revised forms of the Benedictine 
Rule. For St. Benedict and his Rule, see Book T., Chapter X. Many 
others were also established whose inmates did not follow the Rule of 
St. Benedict. 
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Fic. 34.—Building opera- 
tions in the thirteenth 
century. A workman 
hauls up stones with a 
pulley, apparently to 
the worker in the middle 
who has a bag with un- 
recognisable contents. 
Twomasons are at work 
with their axes. 


swift-sailing ships to build with. He also 
built a house for his own dwelling near the 
church, and surrounded all these buildings 
with a vast and lofty wall.” 


But within twenty years, Prior Conrad 
began to pull down the east end of 
the church and rebuilt it with greater 
magnificence; Archbishop Anselm 
gave seven years’ revenue from his vill 
of Peckham for the work. When in 
1174 a fire destroyed this choir, it was 
rebuilt as it now stands in less than 
ten years. At Rochester, Gundulf, the 
monk of Caen who became bishop in 
1076, rebuilt the ruinous cathedral and 
replaced the paltry staff of five canons * 
by sixty monks well instructed in read- 
ing and singing. At St. Albans, Abbot 
Paul found materials to his hand in 
the red tiles of the ruins of Roman 
Verulamium. In 1077 he began to 
build his great church ; the tiles, like 
bricks, but thinner, can be seen to-day 
in the abbey tower. So the work went 
on everywhere. Even the Englishman, 
Wulfstan, who bemoaned the ruin of 
English churches, destroyed and_ re- 
built his cathedral at Worcester, like 
his Norman fellows. ‘‘ Wretches that 
we are,” he cried with tears in his 


eyes, “we destroy the works of the 


* Clergy atiached to the church, having 
cerlain funds in common like the monks, but 
each also holding separate parts of the church 
endowments and free to own private property. 
There were also ‘‘regular’’ canons who lived 
under a Rule like the monks. See p. 188. 
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saints to lay up glory for ourselves. We neglect souls and 
with all our efforts pile up stones.” 

When Walkelin, Bishop of Winchester, was rebuilding the 
cathedral church of the monastery, he was wringing £30 from 
an estate that should only have brought in £20, and treating 
his other tenants almost as harshly. Perhaps the conquered 
English suffered to pay for many other buildings. The feelings 
of the English monks were not much considered at first. 
Abbot Paul, at St. Albans, 


“destroyed the tombs of his venerable predecessors, whom he called 
rough and ignorant, scorning them because they were English.” 

The first step of Warin, one of the new abbots of Malmes- 
bury, was to take English relics from their place of honour by 
the altar and build them up in an obscure corner of the church. 
At Glastonbury, Thurstan tried to force his English monks to 
adopt a new fashion of music instead of their Gregorian 
chants, and made French archers shoot upon them in their 
church when they refused. But the older monasteries rapidly 
found prosperity under their new rulers. To take an extreme 
example, in 1072 there were in the abbey of St. Peter at 
Gloucester only two monks of full age, and eight scholars or 
youths.* Jn that year came Serlo as abbot, a Norman monk 
and one of the King’s chaplains. During the thirty-two years 
of his rule gifts poured in upon the house. The new endow- 
ments included fourteen manors, a fishery in the Wye, and 
much else. When he died, he left in the abbey a hundred 
monks. At Canterbury, Lanfranc made arrangements to bring 
a hundred more monks into the cathedral priory.t Such 
English abbots as were allowed to retain their posts caught 
the infectious zeal of the Normans. Egelwin, Abbot of 
Evesham under William I., increased the number of his monks 

* Probably novices intending to become monks. 


+ It is almost certain that Lanfranc’s full number—140 or 150—was 
never reached. Inthe thirteenth century there were only about sixty monks. 
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from twelve to thirty-six, and managed to save four chests of 
money to start rebuilding the church. His successor, Robert 
of Jumiéges, ruled an abbey in which dwelt sixty-seven monks, 
three clerics with the same privileges as the monks, and sixty- 
five servants. The monastery also maintained five nuns and 
three poor people. Many English villages had not so large a 
population. 

This movement, energetic in the south, touched also the 
ruined north, where not a single monastery seems to have 
survived the troubles of the eleventh century. The folk of 
Durham, in face of the Conqueror’s dreadful harrying of 
Yorkshire, had fled across the Tyne. At the time when they 
were slowly creeping back, there was in the monastery of 
Winchcombe, in Gloucestershire, a priest named Aldwin. He 
knew how Northumbria was famous of old for its pious monks : 
the memory of Aidan, Cuthbert and Bede was still cherished. 
He longed to see the ruined houses where once they dwelt, 
and to live there as a monk himself. Two of the monks of 
Evesham offered to join him. 


‘One of them was Elfwy, a deacon and afterwards a priest; the 
other was an unlettered man named Reinfrid. The three of them set 
out on foot, taking with them only an ass carrying the books and 
vestments necessary to celebrate the divine mysteries.” 


Their journey through the devastated countryside brought 
them to Muncaster, a little place whose name bore witness 
that monks had lived there before them.* They stayed here 
a while, but Walcher, the Norman Bishop of Durham, sent 
for them. 


‘When they came, he received them with great honour and glad- 
ness, and gave great thanks... . that he had been of such desert as 
to receive men of the monastic profession to live under his rule. There- 
fore he gave them the monastery of St. Paul the Apostle, built by 
Benedict the Abbot of old at Jarrow.f Only its walls stood, without a 


* “ Castra monachorum ”’—the monks’ camp—close by Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
+ Bede’s home for most of his life ; Benedict, better known as Benedict 
Biscop, was his instructor. See Book 1., Chapter 2G 
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roof ; it retained hardly anything of its old nobility. They set on it 
a roof of rough-hewn beams and dried grass, and, making under the 
walls a hut to live in, they lived the monks’ life of poverty, supported 
by alms. Many men received the monastic habit from them, a few 
of them Northumbrians, but most from the southern part of England.” 


Thus a small convent gathered again at Jarrow, and 
Walcher gave the monks endowment. But Aldwin meant to 
found more houses. LElfwy was left at Jarrow, ‘‘a man 
whose heart was set alike on prayers and on tears.”’ * Reinfrid 
went to Whitby,t 


“where he received those who came and began to establish a habitation 
of monks. After his death they migrated to York, and built a monas- 
tery in honour of St. Mary ever Virgin.”’ 


But Aldwin went with a companion to Melrose in Scotland, 
where there was a ruined monastery. King Malcolm, however, 
molested them, so Walcher recalled them and sent them to 
Wearmouth. 


‘‘ He.granted them the church of St. Peter the Apostle, once excel- 
lent and noble, as Bede tells who dwelt in it from childhood.t What 
_ it had been of old could hardly be seen from the ruin of the buildings. 
_ There they built huts of wattles, and began zealously to teach all who 
could enter with them on the strait and narrow way.” 


A number of others joined them, and Walcher gave them 
the vill of Wearmouth. 


“Then they cleansed with care the church of St. Peter, the walls 
of which alone remained, half ruined. They felled the trees and rooted 
out the briars and weeds which possessed it entirely. They set upon it 
a roof and busied themselves to restore it for service of divine praise.” 


Nor was their work done then. When Walcher had been 
murdered by the people of his diocese, his successor, William 
of St. Calais, determined in 1080 to put monks into the 
cathedral of St. Cuthbert at Durham. The canons who served 


* Abundance of tears was thought to indicate great holiness. .Thus 
the monks of Rochester recorded how Gundulf, ‘‘ taking his candle at night- 
fall, would go forth under pretence of seeing if his horses were well cared 
for. Siting down on the manger, or hiding in some corner of the stable, 
he would confide his griefs to heaven, watering them with prayerful sobs 
and sweet tears.” 

+ The home of the Abbess Hilda and the poet Caedmon. See Book I. 

t Wearmouth and Jarrow were reckoned as one monastery im Bede's 
time. Bede apparently lived most of his life at Jarrow. 
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it were dispossessed, and monks were fetched from Wearmouth 
and the other houses to take their place. Thus arose the great 
monastery of Durham ; and Aldwin was its first head under 
the bishop. 


The plan of one of the greatest English monasteries, 
reproduced opposite, was drawn in 1155 by a monk of the 
cathedral priory at Canterbury, and represents the monastery 
in which he lived.* The life which the monks of Canterbury 
were called upon to follow is known in fairly full detail. Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc found time to draw up for them certain 
‘“ Constitutions ’’ or regulations intended to supplement the 
Rule of St. Benedict. He set out in them the practice of the 
best monasteries of his day, and his rules were widely followed 
in Norman England. Abbot Paul introduced them at St. 
Albans. Gundulf imitated them at Rochester. Wulfstan 
sent the prior of his monks at Worcester to be instructed by 
Lanfranc ; Bishop Walkelin’s prior at Winchester adopted 
the same regulations. The plan and Lanfranc’s “ Constitu- 
tions,”’ therefore, will tell a good deal about the life of the 
monks of these centuries, though they must be supplemented 
from other sources. | 

The “vast and lofty wall” which Lanfranc built round 
the monastery, to keep the world out and the monks in, 
ran close to the city wall on the north. By the monastery 
gate, but outside its wall, stood the almonry where the monks 
distributed alms to the poor. A great gatehouse, watched by 
a porter, gave access to a spacious courtyard. In it, or 
round it against the wall, stood the household offices. There 
were stables, workshops, barns, a granary, a bakehouse, a 


* The original plan shows the elaborate system of water supply and 
drainage carried out at some date after 1150. The lines marking the pipes, 
and a few other minor details, are here omitted. The plan will be easily 
understood uf it 1s remembered that the artist drew every wall, building or 
gate lying flat on its side. Foralarge scale reproduction see ‘* Archeologia 
Cantiana,’”’ Vol. VIT., 1868. ' 
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. Baths. 

New Hall (the al- 
monry was behind 
this building). 
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. Prior’s Old Chamber. 
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Fic. 35.—The monastic buildings at Christ Church, Canterbury. The 
east is to the left. 


I. Prior’s New Cham- 
ber. 

M. Cloister. 

N. Lavatory. 

C. Chapterhouse. 

P. Kitchen. 

X. Chamber for 

Washing Fish. 

O. Locutory. 

A. Lavatoty Tower. 

F. Infirmary Cloister 
and Garden. 
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G. Infirmary. 
K. Infirmary 
chen. 

H. Infirmary Chapel. 

B. Vestiary or 
Treasury. 

D. Bell tower in Lay- 
men’s Cemetery. 

E. Cistern in Lay- 
men’s Cemetery. 


Kit- 


The plan does not show the complete circuit of the outer wall. 
The fishpond (omitted) was opposite the east end of the church. 
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brewhouse,* a bath-house and other buildings. According to 
St. Benedict, a monastery ought to be able to supply most 
of its wants itself. These buildings were probably thatched 
in Lanfranc’s time, and some may have been of wood.+ 
Monastic buildings, like others, could only be finely built as 
money and material served. Many laymen worked as servants 
in these buildings. The sixty-five servants at Evesham in the 
days of Rufus included cooks, brewers, bakers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, gardeners and others. They served a little over 
seventy people. At Canterbury, the number of monks may 
have reached a hundred in Lanfranc’s time; it was only 
eighty in the time of Henry II. There were probably about 
as many servants as monks. 

From the courtyard there could be seen only the back of 
the great block of buildings where the monks lived, with the 
cathedral church towering above them. A layman might find 
it hard to enter these buildings ; the monks were ordered to 
exclude women altogether. Even the monks’ guests were not 
usually admitted unless they were clerics. Poor travellers 
would ask at Canterbury for the night’s lodging which every 
monastery was expected to provide ; but they would be sent 
by the monk acting as guestmaster to the New Hall close by 
the gatehouse. Those better off would be sent to the guest- 
house in the smailer court. Visitors of note were entertained 
at Canterbury by the Prior as his own guests,{ either in his 

* In England the monks, like every one else, usually drank beer. 
Abbot Samson of Bury St. Edmunds, in 1199, when the cellarer displeased 
him, condemned him to drink water till things were put right. Wine, 


which St. Benedict allowed his Italian monks, was something of a luxury 
in England. 

{| At Bury St. Edmunds, the stables and other offices in the court were 
thatched with reeds until the end of the twelfth century, when they were 
roofed with tiles. The almonry was of wood until the same date, when a 
stone building was erected. 

{ In an ordinary monastery the abbot entertained the more distin- 
guished visitors. At Bury St. Edmunds in the late twelfth century, the 
abbot, when in the monastery, bore the expense of all guests except monks, 
clerics and their servants. When he was away, the monks entertained 
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old hall, or in his new dwelling beyond the bath-house. ‘The 
reputation of the monastery turned largely on the extent of 
this hospitality. Great men’s favour depended on it. The 
privilege was so much abused that Edward I. ordained that 
no one should eat or lodge in a monastery unless he was 
formally invited or was the founder, and even then he was to 
be moderate in his demands. Only the poor were to be 
lodged freely as of old. But the law had very little effect. 

If any layman were admitted to the monks’ quarters, 
Lanfranc said, he must neither be barefooted nor wearing 
boots and spurs. An arched passage led him from the courtyard 
to the cloister. This building ran round the four sides of a 
grass-plot, each side consisting of a great open shed backed 
by the buildings behind and supported by pillars in front. 
The monks spent a good deal of time here ; it has been called 
their. “ sitting-room.’’ It was built up against the church, 
and usually to the south of it. Thus the monks wasted no 
time in going to their many services, and were sheltered by 
the high church from the cold north and east winds, for they 
used the north walk of the cloister most. This was also the 
sunniest side. But at Canterbury the townsmen’s dwellings 
lay close to the monastery on the south, and therefore the 
cloister was built on the north side of the church, so that the 
noisy citizens might not disturb the monks, The refectory, 
where the monks took their meals, was opposite the church, 
with a doorway into the cloister. Close behind it was the 
kitchen, a square building like a low tower acting as a chimney 
shaft for the fires. The plan shows a vine growing on the 
outside wall. On the west side of the cloister was the cellarer’s 


all except those who came with thirteen horses or more ; these were received 
by the abbot’s servants. The abbots of important monasteries, s00n a ter 
the Conquest, had separate buildings to live in, and separate estates from 
those of the monastery. Where the monks’ church was a cathedral church, 
the bishop took the abbot’s place, but the prior, usually the second im com- 
mand, had a position almost equal to the abbot’s elsewhere. 
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building, where most of the stores of food, drink and other goods 
were kept. On the east was the chapter-house where the 
monks discussed their affairs, and, next to it, the dormitory 
where they all slept. The dormitory was raised on arches, 
and on the ground floor were rooms used as offices for various 
purposes. One was the warming-house, where the monks 
might sit round a fire in winter after working in the cold 
cloister. Between the chapter-house and the church was 
the locutory or parlour, where the monks might go, when 
necessary, to talk to one another ; in the cloister silence was 
observed as far as possible. In another locutory, opening 
on the courtyard behind the refectory, the monks talked to 
laymen when necessary. 

A covered passage between the chapter-house and the 
dormitory led to a smaller cloister, that of the infirmary. In 
the infirmary the monks were cared for when sick, usually 
by a hired doctor. Sometimes one of the monks was skilled 
in medicine ; the infirmarer, who was always a monk, dealt 
with minor ailments. Here too the monks lived when they 
became too feeble to follow the daily round. A chapel opened 
off the infirmary, so that the sick monks might hear service 
as they lay in bed. There was also a separate kitchen to cook 
their special food. Beyond the infirmary lay the monks’ 
burial-ground, bounded by the outer wall; here was the great 
fish-pond, To the south of the church was the laymen’s 
cemetery, where the townsfolk might be buried. <A_ bell- 
tower stood alone in it, and another gate gave access 
from the city. By this way the townsmen would come to 
service in the church, and the streams of pilgrims attracted 
by the famous saints buried there, St. Dunstan, St. Alphege, 
and, most famous of all after the twelfth century, St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. 

This was one of the finest monasteries, but the plan of the 
monastic buildings, great or small, was much the same every- 
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where. In such a house the monk lived all his days. He had 
taken the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience which made 
him a monk, and he could never set himself free. To “ aposta- 
tize,” or become a runaway, was a dreadful thing. Three 
times, according to the Rule, a monk might desert his home 
and be received back, suffering heavy penance. But the fourth 
time he had broken his vows for ever, and his soul was in 
deadly peril. Yet a boy’s parents could bring him to the 
church, wrap his hand in the covering of the altar, and offer 
him as a monk. Ordericus Vitalis, the son of a priest at 
Shrewsbury, tells how his father sent him to be made a monk 
in Normandy. 

“Weeping, he gave me, weeping also, to the monk Rainald, and 

sent me into exile and never saw me again. So in my tenth year 
I crossed the Channel into Normandy. I knew nobody, no one knew 
me. I heard a tongue which I knew not, like Joseph in Egypt. I 
was received a monk in the monastery of St. Evroul in the eleventh 
year oi my age. 
Ordericus spent some sixty years happily in his monastery. 
But the chances were against success in such cases ; it became 
necessary to insist that the boy should make his own choice 
when he grew up.* There were a number of such boys at 
Canterbury in Lanfranc’s time ; but by the thirteenth century 
children were no longer accepted as novices. 

The boys in an abbey were placed in pairs under the charge 
of an older monk. So too were the older novices who were 
being trained as monks. The novices were tonsured, but wore 
a tunic with a hood instead of the Benedictine monk’s black 
frock and cowl. When the year of novitiate was over, the 
novice became a professed monk, laying his written vows with 
solemn ceremonial upon the high altar. Some monks became 
priests, others did not. Ordericus was made a sub-deacon at 
sixteen years of age and a deacon at eighteen, but he was thirty- 
three before he became a priest. Some monks rose to important 
positions in the monastery, being appointed by the abbot with 

: 
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the consent of the monks in the chapter-house.* There was 
the prior, who ranked next to the abbot, and sometimes a 
second prior to take his place if he left the house on business. 
The cantor saw that the services were properly arranged and 
sung, the sacrist had charge of the church building, the vessels, 
candles, vestments and relics. The cellarer’s work was to 
buy in stores or get them from the abbey manors, to provide 
proper food and drink, to have all the buildings repaired except 
the church, and to do most of the outside business of the house. 
The chamberlain had charge of the dormitory, where monks, 
novices and boys slept all together in one big open room. In 
Lanfranc’s time the chamberlain at Canterbury was bidden 
to see that the straw in the mattresses was changed once a 
year. The monks’ clothing, shoes, razors and towels were 
also provided by the chamberlain, who was to see that when 
he issued new articles of dress he recovered the old ones to 
give to the poor. The infirmarer looked after the sick monks, 
and arranged for everybody to be bled periodically to keep 
them well. The guestmaster attended to the visitors. The 
almoner distributed the monks’ charitable gifts: Lanfranc 
ordered him to go with two servants to seek out poor, sick and 
infirm people in the neighbourhood and help them. Over all 
these officials was the abbot, who was responsible for every- 
thing. Nominally the monks elected their own abbot, but 
in the great monasteries which the King had confirmed in 
their possessions the choice lay with him. Under William I. 
and William II. there was very little pretence of election. 
From Henry I.’s time onwards a party of the monks went to 
the King, wherever he might be, and in his chapel elected 
their abbot ; but the King usually indicated whom they were 
to choose. 

The monks’ main work was to carry on the services in 


* In a difference of opinion on this matter, or any other, the abbot 
usually got his own way, for the Rule enjoined obedience to him. 
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their church.* Masses were said every day, and in addition 
there were eight other daily services of psalm and prayers 
known as the ‘“ hours.”’ The older monks knew great parts 
of these services by heart, though they varied with the seasons 
of the year and the festivals of the Church. One of a novice’s 
main tasks was to get his psalter by rote. Two of the “ hours,” 
matins and lauds, were said together in the night. The monks 
rose at midnight for the purpose. They were often cold sitting 
in the choir stalls, and wore warm boots to keep their feet 
from the tiled floor. It must often have been drowsy work. 
Lanfranc ordered a monk to be sent round to flash a lantern 
in the face of any one who was dropping off to sleep, and 
others to see that no one had slipped back to the dormitory 
or was dozing in another part of the church. When these 
night. services, which were as long as the other “ hours ” put 
together, and lasted about an hour and a half, were over, the 
monks went back to bed. The other hours were said at equal 
intervals throughout the day, starting at day-break in winter 
and sunrise in summer. They were known as prime, terce, 
sext, none, vespers and compline. This last service, at 
sunset, ended the monks’ day: they were expected to go 
straight to bed, winter and summer alike. All doors were 
then locked till the next day. 

During the morning, in the intervals between prime, terce 
and sext, masses were said in the church, and the chapter was 
held in the chapter-house. A short service was held here, and 
a chapter from the Rule of St. Benedict was read ; it was from 
this that the chapter took its name. When the chapter 
explaining the duties of the cellarer was read, he had to give 
the monks a specially good dinner. At each day’s chapter, 
when the novices had gone out, the monks confessed their 
offences against the Rule, or accused one another. Then 


* A good half of Lanfranc’ s directions 1s filled with detailed instructions 
as to the way of conducting these services. 
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penance was assigned. The offender might be made to wait 
some hours beyond dinner-time for his meal, or be sentenced 
to sit in the lowest place in choir and chapter. Often he 
received a prompt flogging. Sometimes he was put under 
lock and key ; at St. Albans, Abbot Paul built a prison 
“black and strong’ for his monks. It was not wise to 
quarrel with your abbot, for his powers of punishment were 
considerable. When all offences had been dealt with, the 
general business of the house was discussed. All important 
legal documents had to be sealed in the chapter with the 
abbot’s seal. 

During these morning intervals, too, the officials of the 
house did their business, and the monks worked in the 
cloister. One or two of them taught the boys to read and 
sing in the west walk; three or four more instructed the 
six or eight novices in a corner of the north walk. The 
rest would also be busy in the north walk by the church.* 
Some read and studied. The monks’ books were kept 
in cupboards in the cloister; Lanfranc arranged that once 
every year they should each bring the book which they 
had been studying into the chapter-house, ask pardon if they 
had not read it, and take away a book to read in the next year. 
Others copied books, or illuminated them with gilt letters and 
ornaments or little pictures in bright colours ; some bound 
them. Others worked as goldsmiths on candlesticks and 
reliquaries for the church. One or two might themselves be 
authors, writing theology, commentaries on the Bible, lives 
of the saints, histories, or other learned works in Latin prose 
or verse. Much of our knowledge of the history of these 
times depends on the monks who gathered news from their 
abbots or from the great men who visited them, and collected 
government documents of all kinds. They wrote it all down 


* This was the normal arrangement ; little is known of the Canterbury 
cloister arrangements. 
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in the cloister, sitting perhaps on the long stone bench which 
ran along the church wall. It was cold work in winter, despite 
furred gowns and warm boots ; Ordericus Vitalis ends one of 
the books of his history by saying that he can write no more, 
for winter has come. But the monks did not write, or even 
copy, all the books they used. At St. Albans, for example, 
Abbot Paul hired scribes, and built a seriptorium or writing- 
room to house them as they copied service-books for the 
church. 

All through the morning the monks were ordered to fast. 
Only a little bread soaked in wine was allowed as breakfast 
to the old or infirm. But at last came noon and dinner. 
The monks washed at the great laver in the cloister and 
marched into the refectory. The abbot, when he was present, 
and the other officials sat at the high table running across 
one end, and the monks at tables down the length of the hall. 
No one was supposed to speak. Wants were made known by 
a code of signs, the hand being waved like a fish’s tail when 
fish was wanted, and so on. All through dinner one of the 


_ monks, standing in a pulpit, read aloud from some pious 


book. 

“Every day some monks were probably excused from the 
services in the church, quiet work in the cloister, and dinner in 
the refectory. Those who had been bled, for example, were 
considered sick and sent to the infirmary. Here they could 
eat meat, which was not supposed to be done elsewhere, and 
gossip to their heart’s content, despite Lanfranc’s warning that 
they must speak only if necessary, and then very softly. ‘The 
Rule forbade the monks to eat meat unless they were ill. 
But the Norman abbots had much ado to get this regulation 
enforced in England. The monks loved their beef and pork, 
and were not content with the pottage, fish, water-fowl, eggs, 
cheese, milk, vegetables, fruit and bread which were allowed 
them. Abbot Paul changed things gradually at St. Albans 
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‘lest a sudden alteration should move sedition.’ One special 
dish which he introduced for monks who had been bled was 
called “ karpie ”’ : it was made of herrings and slices of bread. 
The monks appreciated such dishes, and let their meat be 
taken away.* 

On certain days an extra dish was allowed at dinner. 
This was known as a “ pittance” ; gifts were often made to 
the monasteries to provide such extras regularly. On occasion, 
too, a great feast was held to mark some festival. Giraldus 
Cambrensis tells how he once dined with the Prior of Canter- 
bury on a feast-day. Six courses “of the most sumptuous 
kind ” were served. The Prior kept sending down dishes 
from the high table to the monks. Fish was brought in, of 
many kinds, roasted, boiled, stuffed and fried ; other dishes 
had been exquisitely cooked with eggs and pepper. There 
were sauces and savouries as appetisers ; the dishes of potherbs 
brought in last were merely for show. Wine of various sorts 
was provided in abundance, besides piment, clary and mead.y 
All the while the monks were waving their hands about, 
making signs for this or that, whispering, and thanking the 
prior for the good things until the refectory was filled with 
their buzzing and hissing. ‘There were fast-days to set off 
against such feasts ; moreover, poor monasteries could never 
meet so great an expense. But the monks clearly lived much 
more comfortably than the peasants on their manors. 

After dinner, the monks went in summer to the dormitory 
for a siesta ; it was not necessary in winter because they went 
to bed earlier and got up later. The afternoon services, none 
and vespers, were short: the rest of the time was filled with 

* In the long run the desire for meat prevailed, and the monks of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries ate flesh fairly regularly. But they dined, 
when they did so, not in the refectory, but in a special building known as 
the misericord. 

+ Piment and clary were made of wine, sweetened with honey and 


flavoured with spices. Mead was a sweet alcoholic drink made from 
honey. 
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work much as in the morning. After vespers came supper 
in the refectory. Then the monks gathered in the chapter- 
house to listen to passages read from some monastic writer. 
This was known as collation.* Then they went into the 
church for the last service, compline, and so to bed. 

Such was the ordinary life of the Benedictine monks. 
Every detail was guided by rule; Lanfranc tells his monks 
exactly when they must wash their faces and comb their 
hair, exactly how they must take their cowls off and fold 
them up when they are shaved. Their way of life was 
not intended to bring them into close and direct touch 
with the world around. Their services were not said for the 
people at large to attend. Laymen might come into the nave 
and listen to the monks chanting behind the great stone 
screen which cut off the choir from the body of the church. 
On festivals the abbot would perhaps preach them a sermon, 
as Abbot Samson did at Bury St. Edmunds, speaking in his 
native broad Norfolk. But where, as not infrequently hap- 
pened, the monks’ church took the place of a parish church, 
it was not the monks who looked after the parish. An altar 
was built against the stone screen and a secular priest appointed 
to serve the parish. Education was not given in the monas- 
teries to people who did not intend to become monks. { It 
was not the monks’ business to teach. The monastic alms, 
of course, were regular and their hospitality much appreciated. 
As great landowners, they were forced to consider their 
relations with their tenants, and treated them perhaps rather 
better than was usual. But these things came almost by the 


y] 


* The book usually read was the ‘‘ Collationes,” written by Cassian, 
a monk of Marseilles, in the fifth century ; hence the name. 

+ These were summer arrangements ; in the shorter winter day the hours 
were closer together, and the monks dined after none. 

t{ A certain number of boys’ schools were maintained by monasterves, 
but this was no more than the non-monastic cathedrals and collegiate 
churches did. The monks did not teach in these schools, but paid a school- 
master, who taught outside the convent walls. 
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way into the monks’ ideal. Men founded monasteries and 
heaped gifts upon them, believing that it would profit their 
souls to help men to live as the monks did. ‘“ From the life of 
the monks,” it was said in the eighth century, “ the greatest 
hope of salvation for all Christians is believed to arise.” 
Incidentally there were spread over England homes of peaceful, 
ordered life and learning, giving an example of great value in 
those times of passion and licence. But it was not on that 
account that men reverenced the monks, but for their life of 
individual poverty, chastity, obedience and prayer. This 
reverence was long very great. Monks were often called 
upon to accept bishoprics and rule the clergy and people 
of a diocese. As the thirteenth century wore on, how- 
ever, new ideas of piety and social usefulness began to 
grow, and gradually the monasteries ceased to attract to 
themselves the most earnest men of their age, and men 
ceased to turn to the monks for religious guidance and help. 
But the change came very slowly. 


Late in the eleventh century, however, certain monks felt 
that there was something lacking in such a life as that outlined 
above. It hada long tradition to support it, but when they 
compared it with the letter of the Rule of St. Benedict,* they 
were not satisfied. He had prescribed a life as hard as that 
of the Italian peasants of his day. He wished his monks not 
to be afraid of doing their own work and living by the labour 
of their own hands. Yet monks who vowed obedience to his 
Rule were living a much easier life, attended by many servants 
and maintained by the labour of the tenants on their manors. 
Those who wished for reform thought that they ought to settle 
in waste places, away from the towns where most of the 
monasteries stood, and there live simply on the fruits of their 
own labour. The leaders of this movement were the abbot 

* See Book I., Chapter X. | 
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and some thirty of the monks of Molesme, a Burgundian house, 
who were inspired chiefly by Stephen Harding, one of their 
number. Stephen was an Englishman, who left his native 
land at the time of the Conquest, and became sub-prior of 
Molesme. They left their monastery, and found a home in 
a desolate place called Citeaux, not far from Dijon, full of 
marshes and stagnant pools. Stephen Harding became Abbot 
of Citeaux himself, in 1109 ; the number of monks in the abbey 
began to grow. In 1112 came a rich young noble named 
Bernard, who brought with him thirty of his relations and 
friends. The house at Citeaux was too small; in 1113 some 
of the monks were sent to found another house at Ferte-sur- 
Grosne ; in 1114 another party settled at Pontigny ; and in 
1115 Bernard was sent with twelve other monks to found yet 
a third house at Clairvaux. Thus a process of colonisation of 
the wild places of Europe began, which within fifty years 
established over three hundred houses of this kind in France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain and England. Bernard became the best 
_known and the most reverenced man in Europe ; after his death 
he was recognised asa saint. All through his life and later, rich _ 
men helped to found houses where the monks were to live like 
those of Bernard. Sometimes the monks of an older abbey 
changed their way of life to that of Citeaux. All houses adopt- 
ing this life were said to belong to the Cistercian Order,* and 
the monks were called Cistercians. Sometimes men spoke of 
them as “ white monks,’ because of their dress of undyed 
cloth. 

The movement took some time to reach England. In 1128 
William Giffard, Bishop of Winchester, brought over thirteen 
Cistercian monks from Normandy and founded the first house 
of the Order in England, at Waverley. Others soon followed. 
Among the earliest were Rievaulx and Fountains in Yorkshire. 
In the early thirteenth century an old Cistercian monk named 

. From the Latin form of the name Citeaua. 7 
S, -T1. N 
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Serlo was still alive, who had seen Fountains in its early days. 
He told a younger monk the story of its foundation, and it 
was written down at length.* “I knew the men by face 
and name from my _ boy- 
hood,” said the old man. 
‘“ I was brought up amongst 
them, and some were my 
relations.”” Part of the 
story was also told by Thur- 
stan, Archbishop of York at 
the time. 

Serlo’s tale began in York, 
about the year 1131. The 
Benedictine Abbey of St. 
Mary + was by that time a 
large and prosperous house. 

“There were there in the 
@, monastery monks living after the 

a ' tradition of their fathers; be- 
comingly, indeed, under the Rule 
and the abbot, but far short of 
the precepts of the Rule and the 
vow of their profession. But 
some of them heard of the purity 
of the [Cistercian] Order. Their 
conscience accused them. They 
began to blush for their luke- 
warmness and to detest their delights and their wonted ways. They 
were weary of the bustle of the world and the din of the city; they 


longed for the wilderness, labour with their hands, and the pottage of 
the prophets.” { 


Fie. 36.—Cistercian monks of 
Swineshead Abbey. They have 
received a visit from King John 
and hide their hands in their long 
sleeves, a monastic mark of re- 
spect. Thirteenth century. 


These monks, seven in number, opened their minds to 
Richard, the prior, “ a man religious and God-fearing, prudent 
in business, a friend of powerful men, and familiar with the 
Archbishop.” He agreed to join them and leave the 

* The quotations below are much shortened, but follow the words of the 
original. 


+ See p. 163 above. 
t See 2 Kings ww. 38. 
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monastery. At last there were thirteen, the number required 
to found a new house. But the other monks were very 
indignant. 


““ Speech went forth that the prior and his companions, incited by a 
spirit of levity, were devising new and unlawful deeds to the disgrace 
of the house. Men accused them of unfaithfulness and chattered of 
their indiscretion. Nearly every one cried out on them, and a great 
uproar arose in the house.” 


Geoffrey, the old abbot, whom the Archbishop described. as 
an “ honest, good man, but over-simple and unlettered,’’ was 
aghast. He warned Richard and his friends that they were 
not free to rule themselves, but had vowed obedience to him. 
But Richard, according to Archbishop Thurstan’s account, 
insisted on the difference between the life at St. Mary’s and 
that which St. Benedict had prescribed. 


Since he [7.e. Benedict] knew that idleness is the enemy of the soul, 
he appointed fixed times, not only for reading and prayer, but also for 
toil and labour, so that in the one the soul may be healthily exercised 
and in the other the flesh. He says also these words: ‘ Scurrilous talk, 
and words idle and moving laughter we condemn for ever in all places.’ 
Elsewhere he says, ‘Monks ought always to be zealous, but especially 
at night.’ The care with which we observe this rule is hidden from no 
one in a position to know our customs. While some go into church 
after collation, the rest go away to frivolous amusements and garrulous 
gossiping, as though insufficient unto the day is the evil thereof unless 

the night too has its evil.” 


Richard went on to speak of their failure to observe the 
Rule as regards food, and their “‘ sweet and solemn changes of 
drink,’ and proceeded as follows :— 


“We are greedy after everything. We give way to wrath, we 
brawl. We steal other folks’ property, we seek our own with strife, 
we back up fraud with lies.* We live to ourselves, we please ourselves. 
We envy others, we boast and joke about our wealth, we grow fat by 
the sweat of other men, and the whole world is not enough for our 
malice.”’ 


* This seems avmed at the numerous law-suits in which most monas- 
teries engaged, and the many forged legal documents which they produced. 
It must be remembered, however, that the sanctity of the monasteries gave 
no very great protection against violent aggression, and that in many cases 
the monks honestly believed themselves entitled to the property claimed on 
the strength of forged documents. 
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Rather than allow his monks to go, the abbot let Richard 
draw up new rules for the house. The other monks found that 
they were to be kept shut up “‘so that the Rule was hardly 
observed better in a wilderness than in the city.” Richard 
also expected them to live “ by agricul- 
ture and the keeping of flocks and 
herds.” At this they were greatly 
enraged. The abbot could neither get 
them to keep these regulations, nor 
bring himself to let the reformers go. 
At last, in October, 1132, Richard 
appealed to Archbishop Thurstan to 
come and settle the dispute. The 
Archbishop found the place in the 
wildest tumult, and, unable to appease 
the riot, he took the thirteen friends 
away. He kept them with him till 
Christmas, and then, amidst its solemn 

festivities, gave them a place for their 
titer wtieeceihs new home. The monks chose Richard 


“pall,” anarrow belt for their abbot, and set out. 
of white lamb’s wool mS 
with bands hanging It was a place far from all laymen, un- 


before and behind, inhabited, thick with briars, lying amid the 
which the Pope sent slopes of the hills and the projecting crags, 
from Rome to Arch. fitted rather for the lairs of wild beasts than 
bishops. Mid twelfth for human use. Its name was Skeldale, that 
century. is, the valley of the stream which runs there. 
The blessed man gave them also a village 

called Sutton, with the adjacent fields. This 

was the beginning of that mother church which is called Fountains. .. . 
There was no money in their purses, no corn for them in garner, 
naught for their daily food save what the Archbishop’s generosity 
provided for a while. There was no house to dwell in, no protection 
from the pitiless winter except what the rocks afforded. ‘There was 
an elm in the middle of the valley, a leafy tree as that kind is. Hither 
the holy men betook themselves, to seek guest-room under its shade. 
They lay round about it, with rugs and straws thrown over them, to 
avoid the malice of winter. The elm was still untouched by frost, 
green with leaves and thick foliage. The bishop gave them bread for 
a while, the brook that ran by afforded them drink. They rose duly 
by night for service, they chanted according to the instructions of the 
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Rule. By day they bent themselves to work, some plaiting wickerwork, 
others cutting wattles from the wood hard by, to make an oratory. 
Others set themselves to cultivate little garden-plots. Hungry they 
came to table, weary they went to bed, never satisfied, yet without a 
murmur.” 


They wrote asking for admission to the Cistercian Order. 
To their delight the great Bernard wrote them a letter of 
encouragement, and sent them an old Burgundian monk to 
instruct them in the Cistercian life. 


“They raised buildings and arranged their household offices after 
his advice.* They chanted and sang psalms as the old man taught 
them. The Burgundian wondered to find such frugality in Englishmen, 


such obedience, such sparing use of food, such gravity of manners.” + 


Other men joined them, but they still had no possessions 
except those given by Thurstan. 


‘* Now famine grew strong in the neighbourhood, and the holy men 
were hard pressed. The abbot went through the surrounding places 
seeking food for the brethren, and there was no one to'give to them, 
neither had he anything to buy with. They were brought at last to 

extreme want. ‘They plucked leaves from the trees and herbs from 
' the fields, and, casting in a little salt, they cooked pottage under the 
shelter of the elm. There was death in the pot,{ but they cast in flour 
~ and softened the bitterness of the broth a little. . . . At that time, on 
a day, a traveller knocked at the gate, beseeching and begging an alms. 

But the porter replied that he had no bread. The poor man pressed his 
plea vehemently, urging the peril of his life. The porter went to the 
holy abbot, saying that a traveller stood before the gate worn out with 
hunger, and he had nothing to give him. The abbot called the brother 
who had charge of the bread, to give an alms. He replied that he had 
nothing for the whole household but two loaves and a half, and that 
those were to be given to the carpenters. ‘Then,’ said the abbot, * do 
thou give one loaf to the poor man and keep what is left for the work- 
men; for us let the Lord provide as He will.’ He took the loaf and 


* These first buildings at Fountains must have been very simple. But 
all the Cistercian buildings were originally much plainer than those of the 
Benedictine monks, and their churches and services less ornate. Since, in 
the early days, the monks did all their own work the buildings were 
arranged rather differently. Thus the kitchen opened on to the cloister 
- by the side of the refectory instead of standing behind it as in the plan on 
p. 165. Lo make room for it, the refectory was built at right angles to 
the cloister. : 

+ Hatravagance and good living have always been English traits. In 
the Middle Ages, the French thought us frivolous as well. 

t See 2 Kings wv. 40. 
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went away. And lo, there stood before the gate two men from the 
castle near by, called Knaresborough, dragging a cart laden with loaves 
of fine flour. For that noble man Eustace FitzJohn had sent them a 
gift from his own table.” 


When autumn came they reaped their first crops. But 
for two years they remained in dire poverty. Then gifts 
began to flow in and Fountains grew prosperous. Six years 
after the foundation, monks were sent to form a daughter- 
house at Newminster in Northumberland, and by 1146 
monks from Fountains had founded other houses at Louth 
Park in Lincolnshire, Woburn in Bedfordshire, and Lysa 
in Norway. 

The Cistercian houses in England and Wales numbered 
seventy-five. Their inmates did not long live a life so austere 
as in the early days. The Cistercian monks included from the 
beginning a special class called the ‘“‘conversi,’”’ or lay- 
brethren, whose main business it was to work in the fields, 
since the monks themselves had to keep stopping work to say 
the hours. Gradually, as the monasteries prospered, the 
monks confined themselves, like the Benedictines, to work 
in the cloister and service in the church. The lay-brethren, 
instead of labouring themselves, were put in charge of the 
monks’ farms, which were worked by peasants in the usual 
way. Kventually no more “ conversi’’ appear in the Cister- 
cian houses. So the Cistercian life, though the houses still 
remained isolated in the country districts, became much like 
that of the Benedictines, and fine houses were built, as in the 
older monasteries. The waste places were often made fertile ; 
the Cistercian monks possessed great flocks of sheep, and 
made much money by selling their wool to foreign merchants. 
But men ceased to regard them with the same reverence as 
when they were poor, and followed the letter of the Rule of 
St. Benedict. 


b 
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The Order of Savigny was a reformed Benedictine Order very like 
the Cistercian, with which it was amalgamated in the middle of 
the twelfth century. The map does not include the few Cistercian 
nunneries founded, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE FRIARS 


In the later twelfth and the earlier thirteenth centuries Western 
Europe was full of social and religious unrest. The Crusades 
had brought men of all nations into touch with one another, 
and had opened up trade with the East.* The cities of Italy, 
France, Germany and Flanders were now busy centres of 
commerce ; the English towns, though smaller, were growing 
in importance.t The scanty luxuries of the early centuries 
were becoming more and more accessible. The distinction, 
therefore, became more marked between the richer classes 
who could now show the fine wares of the merchants in return 
for their money, and the poor for whom most of these things 
were out of reach. <A prosperous class of townsmen appeared ; 
in the field of commerce men could make fortunes quickly. 
But, on the other hand, they could lose them as fast ; fluctua- 
tions of trade, and the competition of craftsman against 
craftsman, even under gild restrictions, involved poverty 
among the townsmen in marked contrast with the wealth of 
the prosperous burgesses. This affected the hold of the 
Church upon men’s hearts. Some drifted before the tempta- 
tions of wealth ; others, in their poverty, saw little message 
of hope in the Christianity around them. 

Men’s minds, too, were actively astir on questions of 
religion. The quick wits of the townsfolk, in particular, 
sharpened in the traffic of the market-place, were less inclined 


* See Chapter 1X. + See Chapter III. 
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to take their beliefs on trust than they had been in the plcdding 
village. Men going on Crusade, or trading along the Mediter- 
ranean, grew well acquainted with the members of the Greek 
Church in the Eastern Empire, and with the Mohammedans of 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt. The fact was brought home to 
them that other beliefs than those of the Church of Rome had 
their defenders, men not so different, after all, from themselves. 
Puzzling over their own religious difficulties, they began to 
ask on what grounds they must accept what the Church 
taught them, or what part of her teaching they must accept as 
vital. Throughout the cities of France, Italy and Germany, 
therefore, beliefs began to flourish which the Church accounted 
heresy. Some were strange, wild and immoral; others 
embodied a simple piety which often put the orthodox to 
shame. One great reason for their spread was that they were 
preached to the people by laymen, speaking in the common 
tongue of those about them. 

With this state of affairs the Church of these times seemed 
ill-fitted to cope. Many of the parish priests commanded no 
great respect. They were often ignorant themselves, and 
their parishes too large. They could keep up the Latin 
services in their churches, but not much more. This long 
satisfied the crude beliefs of the villagers, though, as most 
educated churchmen recognised, it left much to be done even 
in the country parishes.* But it was not enough for the 
inquiring or hostile townsmen. The monks, again, were widely 
reverenced as leading a life more holy than that of the other 
clergy. But there was little help to be had in these new 
difficulties from the monasteries ; it was no part of a monk’s 
work, as a general thing, to teach the people directly. The 
bishops and other clergy of high rank, for the most part, were 
too busy helping to govern the State, or the clergy under their 
direction, to pay much attention to instructing the people. 


* See Chapter VI, 
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Some bishops, it is true, took special pains in the matter, like 
Wulfstan of Worcester.* But the emphasis with which 
Wulfstan’s activities are recorded indicates their comparative 
rarity. In all these troubles, short of open heresy,+ England 
had her share. 

Two great men set themselves to deal with this situation, 
and England, as well as the Continent, profited by their labours 
and those of their followers. One was a Spaniard, St. Dominic ; 
the other, St. Francis, was an Italian. They approached the 
problem from quite different standpoints, but their disciples 
eventually worked on very similar lines. 

St. Dominic, born of noble parents in 1170, at Calahorra, 
in Castile, was the older man of the two by about twelve years. 
The details of his life are not known very fully. He was a man 
of remarkable learning, and showed great sympathy with the 
poor. When he was a student, it is said, he sold his books in a 
time of famine to buy food for the starving people. Once he 
offered to sell himself into slavery to redeem a captive. He 
became a canon of a Spanish cathedral, and it was not until 
1203 that he found his real life’s work. In that year, going 
with his bishop into Southern France, he saw how heretical 
teachers had won over nearly the whole of the people, and how 
vainly the Pope’s legates were striving to shake their hold. 
The legates were Cistercian monks, but they travelled in state 
as princes of the Church. The bishop rebuked them in words 
which Dominic must have laid to heart. 


‘Tt is not by the display of power and pomp, cavalcades of retainers 
and palfreys with splendid housings, or by gorgeous apparel, that the 
heretics win proselytes. It is by zealous preaching, by apostolic 
humility, by austerity ; by seeming, it is true, but by seeming boliness.”’ 

Dominic set himself to preach in these southern parts of 
France in defence of the beliefs which the Roman Church 


upheld. Pope Innocent III. gave the country up to fire and 


* See p. 153. + See p. 140. 
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sword; a crusading force from Northern France worked 
havoc in the land. Dominic worked amid the turmoil for 
some twelve years, taking no part in the persecution, though 
on friendly terms with at least one of its leaders.* “Dominic 
now formed a scheme for an Order to carry on his task 
of preaching. He himself was a member of a body of 
canons living under a monastic rule. By 1215 he had 
got together sixteen companions, Frenchmen, Spaniards and 
one Englishman, to live and work with him under such a rule 
near Toulouse. They were to be monks, it may be said, but 
monks whose chief duty was to preach to the people. Hence 
they were called the Order of Preachers. That same year he 
left France for Rome. He wished his Order of Preachers to 
fight heresy everywhere ; it was to-be composed of men care- 
fully instructed in the reasons for their faith and able to defeat 
the heretics in argument. He asked the Pope to recognise his 
followers as a separate monastic order for this purpose. 
Innocent III. thought that there were enough orders of monks 
already. He advised him to be content to go on living 
with his followers as canons, under their Rule, and Dominic 
accepted the advice. It was not until 1218 that Dominic was 
allowed to establish his separate Order. But the brotherhood 
was then spreading rapidly. Houses were established in Spain, 
France and Italy. By 1220 Germany and Poland were reached. 
In 1221, the first group of the Order of Preachers, Dominicans 
or Black Friars,f reached England from France. 

The early life of St. Francis was very different from that 
of St. Dominic. He was born about 1182, in the Umbrian 
town of Assisi, the eldest son of the prosperous cloth merchant, 


* The Papal Inquisition was called into being shortly afterwards to 
force the heretics of all countries to give up their evil ways. Dominic’s 
followers played a leading part in the work of the Inquisition during 
the Middle Ages. 

} The first name is derived from Dominic’s conception of his Order’s 
chief function ; the second from its founder ; the third from the black frock 
worn by its members, and from the Latin word ‘ frater ” =‘‘ brother.” 
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Pietro Bernardone. Growing up a youth full of charm and 
promise, Francis pleased the pushing man of business by the 
friendships which he formed with the young nobles of the town. 
He feasted with them by day, and joined them in making the 
streets ring with their songs by night. He outdid them all in 
the splendour of his dress, and scattered his money in all 
directions. He fought in battle against the men of the 
neighbouring city of Perugia and was made a prisoner. But 
then a strange change came over him. He wandered dreaming 
in the woods above Assisi. He went to Rome on pilgrimage, 
and sat for a whole day in a beggar’s rags outside St. Peter’s. 
Beggars who asked him for alms were never refused. His 
father tried in vain to occupy his mind with business. Francis 
took to haunting the tiny, half-ruined church of St. Damian, 
just outside Assisi. One day he appeared before the priest, 
and offered him money to repair the church. The priest 
refused the gift, for he found that it was the price of a piece 
of rich cloth which Francis had been sent to sell at a fair, and 
_ of the horse he had been riding. But Francis refused to leave 
the priest ; when his father came to search for him, he hid 
himself for days. At last, pale and ragged, he appeared again 
in the streets of Assisi. His old associates pelted nim with 
mud as a madman. His father bound him and imprisoned 
him ina dark room. All was in vain. Pietro at last decided, 
in 1207, to take over any property which Francis might claim, 
before it was all squandered on the poor, and Francis appealed 
to the bishop. The people of Assisi gathered in their market- 
place to hear the cause of Pietro Bernardone and his strange 
son pleaded before the bishop as arbitrator. The case was 
heard, and the bishop advised the young man to surrender any 
claim that he might have. Then, before all the people, Francis 
renounced his property, laid down the few coins he possessed, 
stripped off the very clothes he wore, and took the ragged 
dress of a workman. When first his life began to change, his 
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friends had accused him of being in love. He had replied, 
in words that they could not understand, that he was thinking 
ot a bride, fairer, richer and purer than they could imagine. 
In the market-place at Assisi he fulfilled his hidden purpose, 
and took Poverty for his bride. 

From that day until his death, in 1226, Francis lived the 
lite of a penniless tramp, as he believed Christ and the Apostles 
had done. He refused to accept any money. He would take 
from those who gave him alms only enough food for the one 
day, and paid for it, whenever possible, by some piece of work. 
He slept in some porch, cavern or little hermitage, or in the 
open air. So, it seemed to him, by absolute poverty he won 
freedom to shape his life to the best ends. For some time he 
wandered, clad as a hermit, on the mountains. Then he set 
himself to tend the lepers in their hospital outside Assisi, and 
to rebuild the little ruined churches of the town. He begged 
stones for the work in return for prayers, and got other people 
to help him. The church of St. Damian was the first so 
repaired ; a second followed; in the third, known as the 
Portiuncula, his life was finally decided. One day, at service, 
he heard the story of how the disciples were sent forth; to 
him it seemed a direct command. 

“Preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. . . . Provide 
neither gold nor silver nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for your 
journey, neither two coats, neither shoes nor yet staves.” 

Hitherto Francis had worn a hermit’s dress, and dreamed 
perhaps of a hermit’s life. Now he cast away shoes, wallet and 
staff, clad himself in a coarse grey tunic, and roamed the city 
bidding all repent. He made no attempt to meet heretics 
with argument as did St. Dominic. He was not a learned man 
himself, and did not want his followers to be so. He preached 
a simple gospel of love and charity which was sorely needed. 
‘ Give, and it shall be given to you, forgive and it shall be 
forgiven to you ; for if you do not forgive, God will not forgive 
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you.” These words, and others as simple, form a short speech 
or sermon which Francis wrote much later, ‘“‘ which all the 
brethren can make when they think good.” 

Two men came and joined him, bent on living as he did. 
One day he went with them into a church, and after mass, 
read to them three passages from the Gospels as a guide for 
their life and his own. ‘The first was : 

‘““ Tf thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and come and follow me.” 

The second was St. Luke’s account of the sending forth of 
the disciples, quoted above ; and the third : 


‘“‘ Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me. For whoso- 
ever will save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake shall find it. . For what is a man profited if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ? ” 


Soon Francis had twelve companions; they were his 
* frati ’? or brothers, and the brethren of all men. It seemed 
time to obtain approval of their life and work from the Pope. 
_ Francis drew up a simple Rule, now lost, and in the summer of 
1210 the little band appeared before Innocent III. in Rome. 
The great Pope hesitated to sanction the life of these tattered 
wanderers. They were not monks; most of them were not 
even in minor orders.* Their life of absolute poverty, the 
Pope thought, was one that very few men could endure. He 
warned Francis of the danger; but he gave verbal sanction 
to their Rule, and leave to preach wherever the bishops made 
no objection. Francis and the other laymen were tonsured 
as clerics, t and went joyfully back to their work in Umbria. 
For over a year they found a home in a little deserted leper- 
house near Assisi, so small that Francis had to chalk his com- 
panion’s names on the roof-tree to show where each had room 
to sleep. One day a peasant drove his ass in and claimed 


* See p. 147. 
+ St. Francis was never more than a deacon. 
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the place for a stable. They gave way at once and sought a 
new centre for their wanderings. The monks of Subasio, to 
whom the Church of the Portiuncula belonged, gave them the 
use of it to pray in for ever. Round it they built little huts 
of wattle and daub, and planted a quickset hedge about them. 
Thus there came into being the first and most famous of the 
Franciscan houses. 

Space fails for anything but the briefest outline of the rest 
of the life of St. Francis. He wandered in the valleys of 
Umbria and Tuscany, where as he entered some city or village 
work would be cast aside, and all would hurry out to meet the 
saint and hear his words. Twice he attempted to reach the 
Mohammedans and convert them, first in Palestine, then in 
Morocco. The first attempt failed through his illness; on 
the second he was shipwrecked and had to return home as a 
stowaway. At last, in 1220, he reached Egypt, where a 
_ crusading army was encamped before Damietta. The Sultan. 
received him and: listened with respect to his sermon. He 
preached in Palestine, and went on pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre. Then, late in the year, he returned to Italy, 
failing in health and nearly blind with ophthalmia. 

For all this there must stand two of the many stories 
recorded by his first followers, whose love has made him better 
known than any other man of the Middle Ages. The dark 
little slender man with the frank eyes whose life they copied 
was filled with a splendid pity for the unhappy, and a naive, 
delighted tenderness for all around him. 

‘ At the hill of the lordship of Perugia, blessed Francis met a certain 
poor man whom he had known before in the world and said to him, 
‘ Brother, how is it with thee?’ But he, with angry mind, began to 
utter curses on his lord saying, ‘By my lord’s grace—may the Lord 
curse him—it cannot but be ill with me, for he has taken from me all 
my goods.’ But blessed Francis said to him, ‘ Brother, forgive thy 
lord, for the love of God, that thou mayest deliver thine own soul. 
Perhaps he will restore what he has taken away ; otherwise thou hast 


lost thy goods and wilt lose thy soul.’ And he said, ‘ I cannot forgive : 
him at all, except he first restore to me what he has taken.’ Then 
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blessed Francis said, ‘ Lo, I give thee this mantle, and I entreat thee to 
forgive thy lord for the love of the Lord God.’ And forthwith his heart 
was sweetened, and, moved by this good deed, he forgave his lord his 
injuries.” 

“ He would bid the friar who did the garden not to till the whole 
ground for potherbs, but to leave some part to produce green herbs 
which, in their season, should bring forth flowers for the brethren, for 
the love of Him who is called the flower of the field and the lily of the 
valley. Nay, he used to say that the brother gardener ought always to 
make a fair little plot in some part of the garden, setting and planting 
there all sweet-smelling herbs and all herbs that bear lovely flowers, 
that in their season they might summon those that looked upon these 
herbs and flowers to the praise of God.” 


All Italy quickly became familiar with the Friars Minor, 
as the followers of St. Francis were called.* The grey-clad, 
bare-footed wanderers lived, as St. Francis did, on the alms of 
the charitable ; they were the first mendicant or begging order 
in the Church. Like St. Francis, they would repay their 
benefactors when they could by doing some piece of work. 
They often found life difficult, but by their self-sacrifice they 
brought men to believe in the faith which they preached. 


‘“ Many people took the friars for rogues or madmen and would not 
receive them in their houses. . . . At that time, two of them were in 
Florence, begging through the city, and could find no house-room. 
But, coming to a house with a porch, and a bench under the porch, 
they said to each other, ‘ Here we can be lodged.’ After asking the 
lady of the house to take them in, which she would not do, they humbly 
_ asked her at least to let them sleep on the bench for that night. The 

husband would not have any covering given to them, though it was very 
cold ; for he thought they were rascals and thieves. At dawn they went 
to the church hard by to hear the morning office. The lady, too, went 
to the same church, and secing those friars deep in prayer she said to 
herself, ‘If these men were rascals and thieves, they would not dwell 
thus reverently at their prayers.’ And lo, a certain man, Guido by 
name, was giving alms to the poor who were in the church. When he 
came to the friars they refused the money and would not take it. But 
he said to them, ‘ Why, as you are poor men, will you not take money 
like the rest ?’ Brother Bernard replied, ‘True, we are poor, but 
poverty is not grievous to us, for by God’s grace, we have made ourselves 
poor of our own will.’ Wondering, and questioning them, the man 
learned that they once had great possessions, but for the love of God 
had given them all away.” 


The lady now offered to receive them gladly in her house, 


* The name was intended to match the humble position which they 
claimed. 


She O 
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but Guido took them home with him, to stay as long as they 
liked. 

‘“‘ Though he treated them so kindly, others held them in such ill- 
repute that many people, high and low, upbraided them and insulted 
them, even tearing off their garments. And when the servants of God 
were left naked—for, according to the text of the Gospel, they had only 
one tunic—they did not seek restitution of what was stolen from them. 
If any one, moved by piety, wished to return what had been taken, they 
received it gladly. But some people threw mud at them, and some, 
seizing them from behind by the hood, swung them on their own backs 
and carried them along. But when men saw that the friars were full 
of joy amid their troubles, that they neither took nor carried any money, 
and that they had great love one towards another, whereby they were 
known for true disciples of, the Lord, many were pricked at the heart 
and begged their forgiveness.” 

Toiling among the lepers, the sick and the poor, preaching 
fearlessly to all classes, the Grey Friars * grew apace in number 
and popularity. At a great assembly in 1217 foreign missions 
were arranged. Parties were sent to Syria, Hungary, Germany, 
Spain and France. Success did not always come in a moment ; 
in Hungary and Germany especially the friars were ill-treated, 
for they did not even know the language of the people. But 
in 1221 another mission to South Germany met with complete 
success. Before St. Francis died, the Friars Minor were - 
established in England. With growing numbers came the 
need of arrangements for the admission of novices, the taking 
of vows, the appointment of officials, and so on. A more 
elaborate Rule was approved by the Pope in 1223. But the 
Order was passing beyond the control of its founder. Francis, 
when he went to the East, had appointed vicars in his. stead, 
and this was also done after his return. He died in 1226, 
marked, as men believed and still believe, with the wounds 
which his Master bore. The Order was already changing from 
the simple thing which he made it. 

In 1221, five years before Francis, Dominic died. A year 
earlier, having met Francis and seen the reverence with which 


* So called from their grey dress ; they are also called Franciscans. 
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the people regarded the mendicant Friars Minor, he had 
altered the constitution of his own Order. Hitherto the Black 
Friars, like the monks, had been allowed to accept endow- 
ments, though none of them might have property of his own. 
At a great chapter or meeting of the Order in 1220, all property 
was renounced, and the Dominicans accepted the absolute 
poverty of the Franciscans.* 

Little is known of the early history of the Dominicans in 
England. The first party, who landed in 1221 under their 
Prior Gilbert, preached before the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Stephen Langton, who readily gave them leave to preach to 
the people. When the first Franciscans came in 1224, they 
found the Dominicans already established in Canterbury, 
outside the walls of London in Holborn, and in the Jewry at 
Oxford. The two Orders spread side by side ; by the close of 
the thirteenth century there were fifty houses of Black Friars 
in England. Of the early Franciscans more is known. Thomas 
of Eccleston, one of the Order, for twenty-five years collected 
stories of their doings, and about 1260 he wrote a book on the 
subject, which stillsurvives. The tale which he set down must 
here be told very shortly. 

_ ‘he first mission came from France, under Agnellus of 
_ Pisa, an Italian deacon about thirty years old. Three English 
friars.came with him, Richard of Ingworth, a priest older than 
himself, Richard of Devon, a young acolyte, and William of 
_ Ashby, a young cleric, still a novice in the Order. There came 
also five friars who were laymen, one of whom was a Lombard 
and one a Florentine. The monks of Fécamp paid for their 
passage. ‘They landed at Dover on the 10th September, and 
pushed on to Canterbury, where for two days the monks of 
the cathedral priory entertained them. There they parted 


* Other mendicant orders appeared during the thirteenth century. All 
but two, however, the Carmelites or White Friars, and the Augustinian or 
Austin Friars, were suppressed. Martin Luther, tt will be remembered, 
was an Augustinian friar. 
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company. Four of the party, the two Richards, with Henry 
of Treviso, the Lombard, and another, went on to London. 
Agnellus and the rest stayed in Canterbury, being housed in the 
Priests’ Hospital * until they could provide a place for them- 
selves. Soon afterwards they were allowed to use a little room 
below a school,+ where they sat shut up almost continuously. 


‘* But when the scholars had gone home in the evening they entered 
the room where the scholars had sat and made themselves a fire there, 
and sat by it. And sometimes they put a little pot on the fire with 
ale-dregs in it, and dipped a cup into the pot, and drank in turn and 
each said a word of edification.” 

The party who begged their way to London became the 
guests of the Dominicans for fifteen days. Then they took a 
house in Cornhill, dividing it into cells by partitions stuffed 
with hay. Late in 1225 Agnellus came to London, but before 
his arrival the two Englishmen had gone on to Oxford. Here 
again they were received as guests by the Dominicans, until 
they could hire a house in the parish of St. Ebb from William 
the Mercer. A settlement being established there, the two 
Richards moved on again to Northampton. So the friars 
appeared in Cambridge, Shrewsbury, Norwich, Gloucester, 
and, indeed, most towns of importance. They came, said an 
eye-witness, 

‘“‘ walking barefoot, girt with cords . . . wearing grey tunics patched 
with sacking, and a hood sewn on—carrying their books always hanging 
from their necks in cases.” 

They settled in the towns, no doubt because there were more 
people to give them alms, and more people in poverty and 
distress to relieve; but they were soon well known in the 
villages as well. They were welcomed as heartily in England 
as elsewhere, and their numbers grew continually as novices 
joined them. In 1256, within thirty-three years of the landing 
of the nine at Dover, there were 1242 Friars Minor in England 


* St. Mary’s Hospital, also called St. Margaret’s. 
+ Probably the cathedral school, now King’s School. 
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and Scotland, and forty-nine Franciscan houses.* By 1300 
the number of houses in England had grown to fifty-four. 
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The Franciscans, in whatever country they worked, formed 
one Order, and were subject to one and the same system 


* There were, however, only four Scottish houses in 1300. 
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of government. When Agnellus and his party reached 
England the organisation of the Order was almost complete, 
though a few changes were made necessary by the death 
of St. Francis and the increasing numbers of the friars. Each 
house, as it was established, was put under the charge of a 
guardian or warden. Thus William of Ashby was made _ 
guardian at Oxford, and Henry of Treviso at London. The 
friar, however, unlike the monk, was not bound for life to one 
house. He was sent from place to place, or even from country 
to country. Richard of Ingworth, for example, after his work 
in England was done, went to Syria and died there. The 
number of friars in a house varied with the size of the place, 
and the alms given by the charitable for the maintenance of the 
mendicants ; in London there were eighty members in 1243, at 
Winchester only twenty-three. The houses in a given district 
were grouped in a “ custody.” The head of the chief house of 
the district was known as the “ custos.” Thus Cambridge 
was the centre of one of the seven English custodies ; Richard 
ot Ingworth was the first custos. The custodies, again, were 
erouped in provinces, generally following national or political 
divisions ; each was under a provincial minister. England 
formed a province and Agnellus was its first provincial minister. 
The friars of a province met annually to review the affairs of 
the Order in the province, and to appoint their officials from 
the wardens upwards, for these men held office only for a 
year, though they might be re-elected. Over the whole 
Order, after the death of St. Francis, was the minister general, 
elected when necessary by the general chapter. This body 
consisted of the provincial ministers, with a guardian elected 
by each province,* and met every three years, or oftener if 
necessary, to consider the business of the whole Order. 
The bishops and archbishops had very little authority 


* Until 1230 all the guardians attended. 
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over the Franciscans; they were subject directly to the 
Pope.* , 
The houses of the Franciscans were in the beginning as 
plain and poor as those of the humblest of the townspeople 
among whom they lived.t Under St. Francis, in the beginning 
there had been neither churches nor houses ; it was only by 
degrees that the friars were allowed to use houses held in trust 
for them by other people. A tale is told of how in one town. 
where the Franciscan house was still unbuilt, the guardian in a 
vision saw St. Francis. The saint stood with him before a 
poor building of wattle and daub, like the commonest cottage. 
“Such ought to be the buildings of the Friars Minor,” said 
St. Francis. : 
- In England, the Grey Friars observed this bare sim- 
plicity faithfully for a while, though even in the experience 
of Thomas of Eccleston things were changing. In London 
the friars soon moved from the house in Cornhill to one in 
Stigand’s Lane, near the shambles at Newgate.f It had 
mud walls at first ; before Agnellus left England, however, 
he allowed them to be replaced by stone. When an infirmary 
was built at the Oxford house, Agnellus would only let it be 
a little above a man’s height. At Shrewsbury, when the 
townsmen first gave stone walls for the friars’ dormitory, the 
provincial minister had them pulled down again. At Cam- 
bridge the burgesses gave the Franciscans an old synagogue, 
standing next to the house of Benjamin the Jew which the 
King had made a jail ; the friars and the jailers used one and 
the same entrance. Eventually the King gave the friars the 
jail as well. Only three friars who were clerks were there at 


* The organisation of the Dominicans was very similar. ; 
It is a mistake to say, however, that their first houses were founded in 
the suburbs. The original houses were usually within the town walls ; the 
move to the suburbs generally meant that more room was needed. 
+ The name got changed later to Stinking Lane ; the neighbourhood 
was obviously unpleasant, though great men had houses wm the lane. 
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first, and one of them, Elias, was a novice, so lame that he had 
to be carried about. The dimensions of the first church which 
they built were “so small that a carpenter would make and 
set up fifteen pairs of the rafters in one day.” But they 
joyfully sang their first service there, and Elias ‘‘ wept so much 
that the tears ran openly down his face as he sang.” 

The strict personal poverty which St. Francis enjoined was 
also carefully observed at the beginning ; Eccleston delights 
to tell of it. 

“In the convent at London,* I have seen the brethren drink such 


sour ale that some preferred water, and eat bread which is commonly 
called torte.” + 


He tells a quaintly pathetic story of Brother Salamon, the 
first novice to enter the Order in England. When Salamon 
went, from time to time, to some sick brother with flour and 
salt or a few figs in his hood, and wood for a fire under his arm, 
he was most scrupulous in taking only the barest necessities 
for himself. 

Whence it happened once that he suffered such extreme cold that 
he thought he should die on the spot. The brethren had nothing where- 
with to warm him, but love showed a pious resource... . All the 
brethren gathered round him, and cherished him by pressing him in 
their embrace, as is the manner of pigs.” 

The Franciscans’ zeal for learning took them barefoot 
through deep mud and bitter cold to their convent schools 
where they learned theology.{ The Rule forbade them to ride 
unless it was absolutely necessary. In the custody of Oxford 
for a long time only the infirm or weak friars wore even sandals, 
and no pillows were used in bed. In the Cambridge custody 


* Ai some date between 1240 and 1249. 

+ See p. 110. 

¢t The Franciscans were soon much influenced by the Dominicans in 
this matter. The different attitude towards learning adopted by St. Francis 
and St. Dominic seems to have long affected their followers ; the preaching 
of the Franciscans was usually simpler and more popular than that of the 
Dominicans. But the Grey Friars soon could boast of masters of learning, 
equal to those of the Black Friars. 
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no cloaks were worn for years. These early friars begrudged 
even the cost of their frugal living. Agnellus once looked at 
the yearly accounts of the house at London. When he heard 
that it had cost so much to keep the brethren, he flung down 
the tallies * and account rolls ; smiting himself in the face, he 
cried out, ““ Ah, wretched me!” and would never afterwards 
hear an account. The friars lived entirely on alms, and would 
not run into debt for anything. Yet on good occasion even 
this rule was broken. 


‘“* Once two of the brethren came in great distress to a certain house 
of friars ; and, as there was no ale in the house, the warden sent for a 
gallon on credit, but on condition that those friars who were with the 
guests should not drink thereof, but should pretend to drink for love’s 


sake.”’ 
°. 


The hardness of this life, says Eccleston, was endured cheer- 
fully. | : 

‘The brethren were always so jocund and glad among themselves 
that they could scarcely refrain from laughing even if they only 
exchanged a glance.” 

The young friars at Oxford,.indeed, laughed far too much. 
One of them was sentenced to be flogged every time he laughed 
in choir or refectory, but he received eleven floggings in a day. 

All this was quickly changed. The houses which were 
given to the friars were at first often held for their use by the 
town authorities; but in 1249 the Pope made himself the 
nominal owner of any property bestowed upon the Order, 
thus enabling them still to fulfil, in theory, their vow to own 
absolutely nothing. Gifts came in on a scale which led to a 
gradual, but marked change in the friars’ standard of living. 
Lay men, merchants and others, were appointed as “ proctors ” 
to take charge of the friars’ money and manage their business 

* Pieces of wood used as receipts. They were notched on the edge, 
each notch representing a sum of money according to its size. They were 
then split, dividing the notched edge from top to bottom. The buyer and 


the seller each kept half the tally, which could be fitted together again to 
show that the notches corresponded. 
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affairs. Before 1249, the houses at Northampton, Worcester, 
Hereford, York, Bristol and Bridgwater had been moved to 
better sites. It was so at Cambridge later. Elsewhere the 
sites were enlarged and improved. The house in London, by 
the time of Edward I., had one of the most magnificent churches 
in the city. The friaries came to be built much after the 
fashion of the monasteries.* The stricter friars saw the change 
with great regret. Eccleston tells how the ghost of one of 
them appeared to the 
warden at Oxford, 
saying that “if the 
brethren were not 
damned for the ex- 
cesses they committed 
in building, yet they 
were heavily pun- 
ished.”” The change 
was indeed ominous 
of. a marked decline. 
The friars never re- 
ceived endowments of 


Fic. 38.—Mendicant friars accosted by a land and regular money 
demon. He tempts them with adish of ; : 
fish and a bag of money. The friar on income, except. Ome 
the left carries the begging-sack. Thir- very limited scale ; 


ee eae they remained mendi- 
cants to the end. But the old poverty of St. Francis was 
not maintained. 

Eccleston was too much bent on recording the personal 
piety and the learning of his brethren in their early days to 
say much of their work in the English towns and villages. 
They held services and preached in the friary churches, but 
their main work was done outside. When the Order was fully 


* The church naves, however, were large and often without aisles, so 
that the people could hear the sermon easily. 
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developed, districts or “‘ limits ’’ were marked out, and frigrs 
known as “limitours”’ were specially appointed to work in 
them. For most people the “limitours’”’ came to be the 
typical Franciscans. Two by two they tramped their district 
from end to end, for they went always in pairs until they had 
been friars fifty years. They carried a sack with them, 
and begged as they went for the friary to which they were 
attached. Those approved as preachers by the provincial 
minister spoke to the people, now in the parish church, now in 
the open air. Their sermons were simple, lively, full of anec- 
' dotes, tales and even jokes. They visited the people in their 
homes, settled their disputes and helped them in their diff- 
culties. Those who were priests and had been \jcensed, for 
form’s sake, by the bishop of the diocese, heard confessions 
and granted absolution ; they had authority from.the Pope 
to do so, although normally the task had so far been entrusted 
to the parish priests. 

Both the Franciscans and Dominicans formed associations 
of lay men and women, attached to their respective Orders. 
The members of these societies were known as Tertiaries. 
Those attached to the Friars Minor vowed to keep the com- 
mandments, to fast and attend church regularly, to wear sober 
clothes, without silk ribbons or any fur except lambskin, to 
avoid all unseemly feasts, public spectacles and dances, and 
never to give anything to mummers or such profane persons. 
They were never to bear arms without permission, except to 
defend their faith, the Church of Rome, or their country. 

The reverence in wnich the friars were held was by no 
means confined to the townsmen and villagers. Nobles and 
kings called on them to act as their confessors. ‘‘ None of 
the faithful,” wrote a Benedictine monk some forty years after 
the friars reached England, “now believe that they can be 
saved unless they are under the direction of the Preachers or 
the Minorites.”’ Members of the Mendicant Orders were soon 
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summoned to take high rank in the Church. In 1273 a very 
learned Dominican, Robert Kilwardby, was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and his successor, John Peckham, appointed 
in 1279, was a Franciscan. 

Though the friars’ work as preachers and confessors en- 
croathed on that of the parish priests, their relations were not 


Ira. 39.—A friar refusing a bishopric. He is offered the bishop’s 
mitre and crosier, and a bag of money representing the bishop’s 
revenues. He carries the begging-sack. Thirteenth century. 


at first unfriendly. St. Francis impressed on his followers 
the necessity for considerate behaviour. 


“If I had as much wisdom as Solomon and happened to find the 
poorest, simplest priests in the world, I would not preach in the parishes 
where they dwell, contrary to their will.” 

Yet jealousy soon sprang up. The parish priest complained 
that his people would rather confess to the wandering mendi- 
cants than to the parson who always dwelt among them, and 


that his hold was weakened. He found that the offerings 
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once made in his church were diverted to the mendicants, and 
that people would give handsome gifts in order to be buried in 
the friars’ churches. The monks also grew jealous ; the friars’ 
poverty seemed more complete and won more reverence than 
theirs, and the stream of endowments dried up. Charges of 
greed and legacy-hunting began to be levelled against’ the 
mendicants.* Eccleston records how Henry III. rebuked 
the warden of the Franciscan house at Gloucester. ‘‘ Brother 
William, you were wont to talk very cleverly, and now all you 
say is ‘Da, da, da.’”? + The decline of the mendicant Orders 
in many directions was marked and rapid. A number of the 
friars brought upon their brotherhood a contempt as marked 
as the reverence they had once awakened. Yef when the 
Reformation swept the friars in England away, there were 
earnest and devoted men still to be found in their ranks ; and 
the work of the early days was not lost. 
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CHAPTER IX 
CRUSADING 


THE late eleventh century saw the beginning of the great 
struggle on the part of the peoples of Western Europe to save 
the Holy hand from Mohammedan sway ; the closing years 
of the thirteenth century saw its end. The story of the 
fortunes of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, established by the 
First Crusade, and of the series of great expeditions organised 
in the West for its rescue, has been told often, and from many 
points of view. It is no part of the purpose of this chapter, 
therefore, to tell that story again. All that is aimed at is to 
set down some picture of the task which lay before the 
individual English crusader when the cross was fastened upon 
his shoulder, and of the experiences with which he was likely 
to meet in fulfilling it.* 

For close upon a hundred years, it must be remembered, 
from 1095 to 1190, the English as a nation had no share 
in the crusades. Individuals here and there heard and 
obeyed the call of the Popes to save the Holy Places, and 
to maintain the Kingdom of Jerusalem. Englishmen also 
were to be found in the ranks of the great international 


* The main expeditions mentioned inthis chapter are :-—(a) The First 
Crusade (beginning in 1095), (b) the Second Crusade (beginning 1146), 
(c) the Third Crusade (beginning 1189), which followed on the collapse of 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem and the capture of the city by Saladin, (d) the 
Fourth Crusade (beginning 1202), diverted against Constaniinople, and 
(e) the Lgyptian Crusade of St. Louis of France (beginning 1248). 
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Orders of the Knights of the Temple and of St. John jof 
Jerusalem, founded in Palestine after the First Crusade. 
The members of these Orders pledged themselves to spend 
their lives in warfare against the pagans of the Holy Land; 
though knights, they were also monks and might never 
marry. Fresh recruits, therefore, had always to be drawn 
from Europe, and to secure them houses were endowed in 
the Western countries, where the members of the Orders 
were trained for their life’s work. in England the first house, 
or preceptory, of the Templars was founded in Stephen’s 
reign ;* the first English house, or commandery, of the 
Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John, in the same reign. There 
had, therefore, always been Englishmen among thg crusaders. 
But it was not until 1190 that the first great force left for the 
East, under Richard I. From that time onwards, Englishmen, 
though in a minority, were to be found in most of the great 
expeditions. But they joined in the adventure when the 
_ fortunes of the Kingdom of Jerusalem were waning, and their 
gallantry was of as little avail to preserve it as that of other 
nations who took a more prominent part in the long-drawn 
struggle. | | | 


The primary object of the crusades was to establish in 
the Holy Land a Christian State, in order to secure Jerusalem 
and the other Holy Places from the rule of Mohammedans. 
The First Crusade succeeded in this object. The Kingdom of 
Jerusalem was set up in 1099. In the first half of the twelfth 
century it spread over the whole of Palestine and up through 
Syria to Edessa, stretching inland thence to the Euphrates. 
The land was portioned out among the barons and knights of 


* It stood outside the London walls, on the site of Lincoln's Inn, and 

was afterwards moved to Fleet Street. Six houses of the Templars im gil 
were established in. England ; the Hospitallers had fifty-three, the greatest 

being in Clerkenwell outside the north-west wall of London. | 
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the Franks,* just as had been the case in England when the 
Normans came. Castles were built, as in conquered England, 
to keep the manors safe for their owners. The Syrian peasants, 
who were Christians belonging to the Greek Church, or the 
conquered Mohammedan people, cultivated their lord’s land 
like “the villeins of England. Barons and knights built 
churches and endowed monasteries after the manner of their 
Western fellows. The towns, and especially the seaports, 
were filled with Italian merchants. The men of Pisa, Genoa 
and Venice, who were rapidly becoming the greatest seafarers 
of the Mediterranean, brought their ships over to the Syrian 
ports so soon as the First Crusade had proved successful, and 
took their share of the subsequent fighting which brought the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem to its full development. They pros- 
pered greatly by their trade through Syria in the silks, 
spices and other rich wares of the Far East. In time, as 
they succeeded in making the seas safe from Mohammedan 
corsairs, the pilgrims of the West began to take ship, rather 
than face the old route overland through Asia Minor, by 
which the first crusaders reached the Holy Land. Regularly 
in spring and in autumn, before or after the hot season, 
the crowded “busses” or “dromonds” of Genoa and 
Venice put into Acre or Jaffa, packed with pilgrims as 
the Mohammedan pilgrim-ships of the Red Sea are to-day. 
Some of these vessels, is is said, would carry 800 pilgrims 
at a time. Such was the Kingdom of Jerusalem as seen 
by the isolated Englishmen who went crusading before the 
days of King Richard. But it was a state doomed almost 
inevitably to decay. The climate was unfavourable to the 
Frankish settlers ; their children grew up enervated and apt 
to take to Eastern ways. The poorer Franks, especially in 
the towns, intermarried with the native people, and a race 


* The greater number of the first crusaders who settled in Palestine and 
Syria were either French by blood or French-speaking—hence the name. 
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of half-breeds grew up, Oriental rather than European, whg 
were spoken of contemptuously as “ poulaines”’ or “ colts.” 
The best fighting men of the Franks almost inevitably fell in 
the incessant wars waged against the Mohammedans or 
between themselves. The Christian hold on the land always 
depended on the influx of fresh crusaders ; the backbone “of 
the garrison consisted of the knights of the Military Orders, 
pledged to devote to the task, not a few years as was usual, 
but their whole lives. 

This state was broken to pieces by a series of Mohammedan 
attacks, culminating with the victories of the famous Saladin. 
Therefore there remained in 1190, when Richard came, 
three cities only, Tyre, Tripoli and Antioch, with a Jittle dis- 
trict round each. The remnants of the Christian forces, 
except for the garrisons of these places, were engaged hope- 
lessly- in besieging Acre. To their rescue there came a host 
more cosmopolitan than any seen in Palestine before. The 
Normans appeared in force from Naples and Sicily; the 
Italian cities, notably Pisa and Genoa, played their part. 
Thousands sailed from Sweden, Denmark and Norway. A 
great German army marched,under their Emperor, Frederic 
‘Barbarossa, on the old road through Asia Minor. Side by 
side with Richard’s Englishmen sailed his subjects of Nor- 
mandy and Poitou. Philip Augustus led a great force from 
his kingdom of France. But in spite of these great efforts, 
the Third Crusade resulted in very little. 'The German forces 
were shattered in Asia Minor. Richard and Philip recovered 
Acre, the best port of the coast. Jaffa was also taken. 
Cyprus was made an independent kingdom and became a 
convenient starting point for new expeditions. But this 
was all. 

For nearly a century after the failure of this crusade 
the ships still brought their quota of pilgrims, most of whom * 
assisted a while in the defence of the coast cities and went 


Bridle ts 


- 
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their way. It was in this fashion, probably, that most 
English crusaders saw service after the days of King Richard. | 
The later crusading expeditions, one and all, went astray or 
achieved nothing. By 1269 Jaffa and Antioch were lost ; 
Acre and Tripoli alone remained. In 1274 the Pope again 
preached a crusade, but no help came. Tripoli fell to the 
Sultan of Egypt in 1289, and in 1291 Acre, the last Christian 
stronghold, surrendered. These were the crusades as the 
majority of English crusaders saw them.* 


The primary fact about a crusader, to the medieval mind, 
was that he was a pilgrim, and would reap spiritual reward 
from his pilgrimage. Those who joined the great expeditions 
might have many other motives; but every crusader went 
as a pilgrim. Many, indeed, began their journey with due 
formality as penitents on pilgrimage. Richard I. received the 
“ scrip and staff of his pilgrimage ” from the bishop at Tours.{ 
John, Lord of Joinville and Seneschal of Champagne, who 
went with St. Louis of France into Egypt, was another 
who so left his home, as he tells us himself. 

““he Abbot of Cheminon gave:me my scarf and pilgrim’s staff, 
and then I set out from Joinville on foot, in my shirt, not to enter the 
castle again till my return ; and thus I went to Blécourt and St. Urbain 
and to other places with holy relics in that district. And as I went to 
Blécourt and St. Urbain, never would I turn my eyes back towards 
Joinville, for fear my heart should grow soft for the fair castle I was 
leaving behind, and my two children.” 

With the miscellaneous hosts who went on the great 
pilgrimage women might be found. Nor was this the case 
only in the First Crusade, when in the wild enthusiasm 
of the hour the peasants of the Rhineland and Northern 


* Orusading still went on against the Mohammedans of Asia Minor, 
North Africa or Spain, against the heathen people of Hastern Hurope or 
against heretics ; see Chaucer's Knight wm the Prologue to the ‘* Canter- 
bury Tales.” But the great crusading period ended with the thirteenth 
century. 

+ Or, according to another account, at Vezela. 
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#rance packed their few household belongings on carts, ang 
set out whole families together, to perish in thousands on the 
long road to Jerusalem. Women of noble birth were with a 
host which was defeated in Asia Minor in 1101; a chronicler 
mourns over the “ delicate and noble matrons carried off by 
impious and horrid men, whose heads were shorn behind and 
before, whose beards were long and unkempt.’ The Countess 
Ida of Austria was among them ; it was never known whether 
she was trampled down in the fight or carried away into 
captivity. Stories of the great siege of Acre, ninety years 
later,* show women cutting the throats of a Turkish galley’s 
crew brought captive into the harbour, or labouring side by 
side with the men to fll up the ditch around the qty walls. 
One woman, mortally wounded by a Turk, begged her husband 
to lay her body in the ditch, to help in filling it up. Some of 
these women, no doubt, were the wives and daughters of the 
Christian settlers in Palestine. But women still came from 
the West on crusade. Margaret, the wife of St. Louis, for 
example, was with him on his Egyptian crusade in 1248, and 
shared the perils of his voyage home.t 

Some children, too, made the pilgrimage.t Joinville, in 
the miserable rout of St. Louis’ forces, found a boy of ten 
years old with him, a page, perhaps, who had been brought 
by one of the knights. A merciful Saracen who had saved 
Joinville’s life begged him “ always to keep hold of the hand 
of the child that you have with you lest the Saracens take him 
from you.” Joinville did so, and brought the boy safe to 
Acre. Other children with the same host were borne off 
to captivity ; St. Louis, when he had ransomed himself and 


* 1189-1191. Seep. 209. 

+ Their ship struck upon a sandbank off Cyprus and lost four fathoms 
of her keel ; but the King refused to leave her because the 500 people and 
more in her might never be able to pay for a passage from Cyprus, and he . 
insisted on sharing the risk of their voyage. 


t See, especially, the ‘ Children’s Crusade” of 1212. 
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was safe in Palestine, managed at last to secure their 


release. 
“The Egyptian Emirs... sent to the King all the Christians’ 
heads which they had hung on the walls of the castle of Cairo. . . . And 


they sent also the children who had been taken when the King was 
taken ; which thing they did regretfully, for the children had already 
det.iied their faith. And with them they sent the King an elephant, 
which the King sent to France.”’ 

From the religious standpoint of the time the crusaders 
were to receive the same reward as those who simply went on 
pilgrimage, but in greater measure. Geoffrey of Villehardouin, 
Marshal of Champagne and one of the leaders of the Fourth 
Crusade, puts very simply the kind of offer made by Pope 
after Pope to those who went. 

@ 

‘* And afterwards the Pope sent a Cardinal of his [to France, ] Master 
Peter of Capua, wearing the cross, and proclaimed by him such pardon 
as I will*tell you. All who should take the cross and do God’s service 
in the host for one year would be delivered from all the sins which they 
had committed and of which they had made confession. Because this 


pardon was so great, the hearts of men were much moved, and many 
took the cross for the greatness of the pardon.” 


In the late eleventh century this method of doing penance 
for sin was new, and not uncongenial to the warlike and very 
quarrelsome temper of most men of the Middle Ages. It was 
penance under arms. The Church, throughout the earlier 
eleventh century, had made attempts to check the incessant 
fighting of feudal barons. With the beginning of the crusades 
the warfare which had been condemned when waged between 
Christians was pronounced by the Popes a holy task when 
waged against the infidel. To many of the nobler among the 
fighting men of all ranks the call must have come as a relief. 
Joinville, recording the death of the Lord of Brancion in Egypt, 
remembers how, before they went on crusade, they fought 
together against some Germans who were destroying a church. 

‘* When this was done, the worthy man knelt before the altar. . . 


“and said, ‘ Lord, I pray thee to have pity upon me, and to take me out 
of these wars among Christians, in which I have lived a great while ; 


Mes 
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and grant me to die in thy service, whereby I may possess thy Kingdom 
of Paradise.’ ”’ ° 

The religious reward for taking the cross, which thus 
brought all classes, ages and sexes to the East, was kept ever 
in the foreground by the Church, whose leaders used all their 
powers of persuasion in the task of recruiting. In England, 
for example, the force which Richard eventually led, but which 
was mainly enlisted in the days of Henry II., was raised largely 
by the activities of the Church. Baldwin, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, a Cistercian monk, took the cross himself and in 1188 
set out on a journey through Wales, including even Anglesey, 
to preach the crusade. Giraldus Cambrensis, Archdeacon of 
Brecknock, accompanied him, and recorded the wonderful 
events of the journey. The Archbishop could not speak Welsh, 
and his sermons had to be explained by an interpreter. Yet 
more than 3000 fighting men of Wales took the cross. Giraldus 
records that at Haverfordwest, where dwelt great numbers 


of Flemings settled by Henry I., he himself preached both in 
Latin and in French. 


‘““It appeared wonderful and miraculous that .. . those persons, 
who understood neither ot these tongues, were equally affected, and 
flocked in great numbers to the Cross.”’ 


It was frankly admitted by everybody in the Middle Ages 
that the pilgrims, even though they were thus miraculously 


called to undertake their task, often included exceedingly 


-unpromising material. Some of Archbishop Baldwin's recruits 


had come into serious conflict with the law. Twelve archers 
from the castle of St. Clears, not far from Carmarthen, 
murdered a young Welshman, and on the following day were 
signed with the cross as a punishment for their crime. 
Giraldus observed that at Usk many of the most notorious 
murderers, thieves and robbers of the neighbourhood were 
converted, to the astonishment of the spectators. St. Bere 
nard, who in 1146 preached the Second Crusade in France 
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and Germany, speaks hopefully, but very unflatteringly, of 
those who joined that expedition, most of whom, he says, 
were scoundrels, vagabonds, thieves, murderers and per-_ 
jurers.* Bitter disappointment awaited those who expected 
the crusading hosts in the midst of their warfare to behave 
sifiply as penitent pilgrims. ‘ Archbishop Baldwin, to give 
one example out of many, sailed from Marseilles in advance of 
King Richard, and arrived at Acre while the siege was at its 
worst. The city could not be taken ; the crusading host was 
half-starving, exposed to sallies by the garrison, and beset 
by the blockading army of Saladin. Yet the leaders were 
quarrelling in such fashion, and the host living so dissolutely, 
that the archbishop died broken-hearted before ever Richard’s 
army arrived to the rescue. 

Men, in short, went on crusade with mixed motives, and 
their religious task did not violently change their character. 
Some went as sincerely and single-heartedly as St. Louis. 
Such a man was Joinville. Starving, sick and captive in the 
hands of the Mohammedans, expecting each hour to be called 
on to choose between renouncing his faith or instant death, 
he yet put his bowl behind him when he found that he was 
eating meat on a Friday. In the face of the greater part of 
the King’s council, he successfully urged Louis to remain in 
Palestine, because by so remaining “he will cause to be 
delivered the poor captives . . . who will never go free if he 
departs hence.”” Amid all the ruin of this crusade no shadow 
of doubt or self-seeking crossed Joinville’s mind. Other men 
went for the sheer love of adventure and fighting, as it may 
be suspected Richard I. did. Some went because they dared 
not hang back, as a writer on the Third Crusade shows. 


‘‘ Some persons sent a present of a distaff and wool to one another, 
as a significant hint that whosoever was to be found in immunity from 


* St. Bernard, besides being a monk and a saint, shared the common 
medieval love of rhetoric ; we must allow for a little exaggeration. 
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this warfare would fall away in shame to perform the duties of a 


woman.” ° 


Some men, like John of England, took the cross because the 
Pope forced them to do so, and many, like John, never per- 
formed their vows. Others, especially in the early days, 
hoped to find a fortune waiting at the end of their expeditipn. 


But whatever their main motive for taking the cross, most 
crusaders fulfilled their mission in so far as hardship and 
suffering were sufficient to make their journey a true pilgrimage. 
Dysentery, fever, plague and other diseases played havoc in 
the ranks of most crusading forces. In the camp before Acre 
during the great siege of 1189-91, heavy rains brought sicknegs 
and death. ‘ 


‘“The unheard-of rains... did such damage to the army that 
_ the soldiers’ limbs became puffed up ; the whole body was swollen 
_ as with the dropsy, and the teeth of some of them were loosened and 
fell out.” 


During the Egyptian Crusade of 1248, there was dreadful 
| sickness in St. Louis’ host; Joinville describes it in vivid 
terms :— 


“There came upon us the sickness of the host, which was such 
that the flesh of our legs all dried up, and the skin upon our legs became 
spotted with black and with earth-colour, like an old boot ; and, with 
us who had this sickness, there appeared putrified flesh in our gums. 
Nor could any one escape from this sickness, but he had to die. The 
sion of death was this, that when the nose bled death was sure. . . . The 
sickness in the camp began to grow worse in such a way, and so much 
dead flesh came in the gums of our people, that the barber-surgeons had 
to remove the dead flesh, to let them chew their food and swallow it. 
Great pity was it to hear throughout the camp the cry of the people 
whose dead flesh was being cut away.” 


A passage from an account of Richard’s campaigning will 


remind us to add to the wretchedness of disease the misery 
caused by insects in the Kast. 


‘Ag each night came round a sort of little creeping thing attacked 
us, commonly called tarantula, which crawls on the ground, and. stings 
with most dreadful fiery venom. . . . They fell upon us by night, arf 
those they stung instantly swelled with poison and were tortured with 
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the keenest pains. . . . At last, the more prudent, perceiving that the 
pestiferous worms were frightened away by a loud noise, raised a great 
uproar when the tarantulas approached, by pounding and flogging their 
helmets and shields with saddles, poles, casks, flagons, basins, platters, 
cauldrons and whatever household ware they could lay hands on; for — 
when the clatter was heard, it drove the crawling things away.” 


Another source of suffering and disease was hunger. To 
organise the commissariat of a large army remained beyond 
the power of the men of the Middle Ages to the end. Within 
a very short time from its departure, the host came to 
depend on what could be collected from the neighbourhood, 
taken from the enemy, or bought from the crowds of mer- 
chants who followed the army. The pilgrims of the Third 
Crusade had lurid stories of famine to tell. While the 
besieging army at Acre was itself besieged there was miserable 
dearth in the camp. Men, even those of high rank, ate 
grass ; ‘they fought round the ovens to buy bread, and 
gnawed bones “that had been gnawed for three days and 
cast to the dogs.” There was corn enough in the camp, it 
was said, but the dealers held. out for high prices: The 
arrival of one small provision ship brought down the price of 
a measure of wheat from a hundred gold pieces to four. 


“A certain Pisan, a seller of provisions, had kept some corn un- 
touched during the whole year, . .. for he hoped that the famine 
would increase ; and if at any time he sold any, he sold it at his own 
price, as he liked, to those who could not do without it. But God, by 
his judgment, showed the wickedness of this action, for it happened 
that the house of that Pisan, filled with wheat, suddenly and violently 
caught fire . . . and all was quickly consumed.” 


Things, indeed, had improved somewhat when St. Louis 
went to Egypt; Joinville tells of the preparations that had 
been made, : 


“When we came to Cyprus... we found great plenty of the 
King’s supplies. . . . The King’s cellars were such that in the middle 
of the fields, on the shore by the sea his people had packed great piles 
of barrels of wine, which they had been buying for two years before the 
King came ; and they had set one barrel upon another in such a way - 
that when you looked at them in front, it seemed as if the stacks were 
barns. The wheat and the barley they had set in heaps in the middle. 
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of the fields, and when you looked at them it seemed as if they were 
mountains. For the rain which had beaten on the grain for a long 
time had made it sprout on the outside, so that nothing could be seen 
but green blades. Now when they wished to take the grain into 
Egypt, they knocked off the upper crust with the green grass, and found 
the wheat and barley as fresh as if they had only just threshed it.” 


A great store of bacon had been collected as well. But still 
the merchants were indispensable, if the host was to be properly 
supplied. When this expedition had taken Damietta, Join- 
ville had a complaint to make. 

“ The King’s people, who ought to have retained the merchants by 
courteous treatment, let them the shops in which to sell their goods at 
the highest rent they could get; and so the report of this behaviour 


got abroad to foreign lands, and many merchants forbore to come to 
the host.” 


Owing largely to these commissariat difficulties, the 
crusaders found their pilgrimage a costly as well as a 
perilous business. Men took with them what supplies of 
money they could. Those were fortunate who were in the 
pay of some great man. Joinville himself hired a ship at 
Marseilles with another lord, and took at his own expense 
- nine knights and two knights-banneret, with their squires 


and attendants. 


“ And things went so with me that when I arrived at Cyprus, I 
had no more left, after paying for my ship, than twelve score livres 
tournois ; wherefore some of my knights told me that if I did not 
provide myself with moneys, they would leave me. And the King, 
who was at Nicosia, sent for me and retained me in his service, and put 


eight hundred livres in my coffers ; and then I had more money than 


IT needed.”’ 


The poorer members of the expeditions were helped from 
time to time by the richer. During the famine at the siege 
of Acre several bishops and others organised collections of 
money to form a common fund to feed the starving poor in 
the camp. When Philip Augustus landed before the city he 
gave each of his soldiers three gold pieces a month; and 
Richard, not to be outdone, sent heralds round to promisé@ 
every one in his service, no matter of what nation, four gold 
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pieces a month. Money might also be earned in various ways. 
When the siege of Jerusalem was begun in 1099, it was found 
impossible to bring one of the wooden storming-towers up 
against the wall, because of a deep depression. 


« Proclamation was made therefore throughout the camp that 
whoever should cast three stones into the hole should receive a penny. 
In consequence all the people who were weary of delay lent a hand 
willingly.” 

But the greatest good fortune was to capture an enemy 
town or a convoy; then the pilgrimage, perhaps, paid for 
itself. Richard I. captured a great caravan coming up from 
Cairo to Jerusalem, and took such spoil, it was said, as had 
never been taken in any battle before. It included 

® 
‘precious spices of various kinds; gold and silver in great plenty ; 
cloaks of silk ; purple and scarlet robes, and apparel variously adorned ; 
besides awms and weapons of various sorts, coats of mail; costly 
embroidered quilts, pavilions, tents; biscuit, bread, barley, grain, 
meal, and a large quantity of conserves and medicines ; basins, bladders, 
chessboards, silver dishes and candlesticks; pepper, cinnamon, sugar 
and wax ; and an immense sum of money.”’ 
About 4700 camels and dromedaries were taken, it is said, 
and a great number of mules and asses. Whatever the 
King did with the rest of the booty, he distributed the camels 
amongst his troops, who killed the young ones, stuffed the 
flesh with lard, and ‘‘found it very white and palatable 
when roasted.”’ 

The hope of such plunder seems to have been very 
strong, and the right of sharing in it very dear to the 
crusaders ; fixed rules became established for the distribution 
of the booty. St. Louis ordered all the spoil of Damietta 
except the wheat, barley and rice, to be brought into a 
common pool for division; the foodstuffs he wished very 
sensibly to keep in store for his army. But when an old 


crusader was summoned to make the division he refused. 


‘«* Wor I should make vain the good customs of the Holy Land, 
which are such that, where the cities of the enemies are taken, the King 
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eould have a third of the goods found therein and the pilgrims shoyld 

ave two-thirds. . . . If it pleases you to hand over to me two parts 
of the wheat, and the barley, and the rice, and the other provisions, I 
willingly undertake to share it out to the pilgrims.’ The King did not 
decide to do this . . . and many people were ill-pleased that the King 
should undo the good old customs.’ 

Under such conditions as these men accomplished the war- 

fare of their pilgrimage under arms. When we turn to the actual 
fighting, we find that it went on in much the same fashion as 
in Western Europe. Often it was a matter of siege warfare. 
Then the attackers would sweep the walls of fortified town or 
isolated castle with arrows and crossbow bolts, and with 
stones hurled from great stone-throwing engines ; they would 
try to scale the walls with ladders, or bring great wooden 
towers up on wheels so that they might let beams® or bridges 
fall upon the walls, and swarm across to the attack. They 
would try also to breach the walls with their stone-throwing 
engines. They would dig mines beneath the walls, fix 
wooden props under the foundations, and set fire to them so 
that, as they burned, the wall fell in rums. They would bring 
_ up battering-rams under cover of a movable shed, called a 
“cat” or “sow,” and try to break down the gates or the 
tottering walls. If all else failed, the place might be starved 
out. Meanwhile the defenders shot from their walls, hurled 
stones at the enemy’s engines and towers from similar machines 
on the walls, flung down great stones on the “ cats ”’ or “* sows,” 
poured boiling oil upon them, or threw Greek fire and burnt 
them.* They would make sallies and set the wooden towers 
ablaze, and dig countermines to destroy the enemy’s tunnels, 
So the struggle went on until the place fell, or a relieving army 
marched up and drove away the besiegers. 

* Greek fire, which the crusaders first met in the Hast, was of various 
kinds, generally mixtures of naphtha, pitch and other inflammables im- 
closed in various vessels, the larger thrown by machines and the smaller 
by hand. Igniting with a fuse, they fell in showers of fire very hard te 


extinguish. Something very like gunpowder was used to throw Greek fire 
i n cases like a rocket, and to explode the cases and scatter the fire. 
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e On the other hand, there was often warfare in the open, 
when pitched battles were fought or an army on the march 
was attacked. In a charge of mounted knights, fought hand- 
to-hand, the crusaders, unless greatly outnumbered, usually 
had the best of it. But often the enemy would not give them 
the chance. 


“The Turks were not loaded with armour like our men, but from 
their light movements distressed us the more severely ; for they were for 
the most part without armour, carrying only a bow or a mace bristling 
with sharp teeth, a scimitar, a light spear with an iron head, and a 


dagger suspended lightly ; and when put to flight, they fled away on — 


horse-back with the utmost rapidity, for they have not their equals 
for agility throughout the world. It is their custom to turn if they see 
their pursuers stop, like the fly which, if you drive it away, will go, 
but when you cease, will return.”’ 


Such warfare may well seem strange and old-fashioned ; 
yet there are tales enough to remind us how little the minds 


and ways of men engaged in warfare differ through the ages. © 


Joinville, telling how he held a little bridge in Egypt, reminds 
us that the hand-grenade is no new thing. 

‘“‘ In front of us were two of the King’s sergeants, of whom the one 

was called William of Boon and the other John of Gamaches. The 
Turks . . . brought against them a large number of churls on foot, 
who pelted them with lumps of earth, but could never make them give 
back upon us. At last they brought a churl on foot, who three times 
threw Greek fire at them. . . . Once William of Boon received the pot 
of Greek fire on his buckler ; for if the fire had caught anything upon 
his body, he must have been burned alive.”’ 
Medieval! artillery could ‘‘ put down a barrage ”’ as terrifying 
in its day as modern artillery can. Joinville tells how St. 
Louis’ men tried to build a causeway across an arm of the 
Nile and protected it with two wooden towers. The enemy, 
who had sixteen stone-throwing engines or petraries, one night 
began to hurl Greek fire. 

“When my lord Walter of Ecury . . . saw it he spoke to us thus. 


. . ‘None can defend us from this peril save God. So I advise and 
counsel you that every time they hurl the fire at us, we set ourselves 


en our elbows and knees and pray to Our Lord*to guard us from this - 


peril.’ So soon as they hurled the first cast, we set ourselves on our 
elbows and knees as he had taught us. . . . The fashion of the Greek 
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fire was such that it came frontwise as large as a barrel of verjuice, and 
the tail of fire issuing from it was as large as a large lance. It made 
such a noise in coming that it seemed like the thunder of heaven. It 
was like a dragon flying through the air. It threw out so great a light 
that one saw as clearly throughout the host as if it had been day. 
Three times that night they hurled Greek fire at us from the petraries, 
and four times from the swivel crossbow. . . . One day we were in 
great trouble of heart, because the Saracens had quite shattered our 
towers. The Saracens brought out their petrary in broad dayligtt— 
so far they had only brought it out by night—and they threw Greek 
fire on to our towers. Their engines were brought so near to the cause- 
way which the host had made . . . that no one dared to go to the: 
towers, because of the engines casting great stones which fell on the 
causeway. Whence it happened that our two towers were burned.”’ 


When, beaten down by sickness, Joinville reached Acre, 
he found a new servant; his account of this gentleman has 
@ very modern ring. 


‘With great trouble I was taken up the steps of the” King’s hall. 
I sat down at a window, with a child near me, about ten years of age.* 
While I was sitting there, there came to me a varlet wearing a ver- 
milion tunie with two yellow stripes, and he saluted me and asked me 
if I recognised him, and I told him JI did not. And he told me he came 
from Oiselay, my uncle’s castle. And I asked him in whose service 
he was; and he said that he had no master and would remain with 
me if [ wished. And I said I wished it full well.” 


Guillemin, the new servant, proved a great acquisition. He 
found Joinville white coifs and combed his hair, carved before 
him at the King’s table, hunted up lodgings and saw that they 
were near the baths, and helped in every possible way. 


‘“‘ After these things I required Guillemin, my new squire, to give 
me an account, and so he did; and J found that he had done me wrong 
to the extent of ten livres tournois and more. And he told me when I 
demanded them of him that he would give me them back when he could. 
I dismissed him and told him I made him a present of what he owed me 
for he had deserved it well. 1 afterwards found out from the knights 
of Burgundy when they returned from captivity—for they had brought 
him in their company—that he was the most courteous thief that ever 
was; for whenever a knight wanted a knife or a strap, gloves or spurs 
or any other thing, he went and stole it and then gave it to him.’ 


The crusade was a fighting pilgrimage ; and eventually, 
for most of the host, the pilgrimage was accomplished, 


* Sve p. 211 above. 
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Kyen when, in 1187, Jerusalem had been lost, the crusaders 
were still allowed by the Turks to visit the Holy Places 
there. It was so at the end of Richard’s Crusade. Men 
went up in parties, worshipped at the sacred shrines, and 
gave alms to the Frankish and Syrian captives who were 
toilhg in slavery on the fortifications of the city. It 
might have been their own fate ; for unless they had friends 
to ransom them, the crusaders who were taken prisoner could 
count on ending their lives in slavery. When their vow 
was accomplished, they lightly faced the perils of the return 
home. It was because the crusade was a pilgrimage that it 
drew men so irresistibly to the East. But it was largely 
because most men went as pilgrims, and few as settlers, 
that the Christian States of Palestine proved so short-lived. 
The effects of the crusades on English social life are not 
easy to determine. The economic results were mainly indirect. 
The Italian merchants who, owing to the crusades, prospered 
so greatly in the East began more and more to find a market 
for their goods in England ; soon after 1300, Genoese and 
Venetian merchant fleets began to trade directly with the 
south coast. The growth of direct trade between Western 
Europe and the East had a considerable influence on town 
life, and on social manners and customs.* But the chief 
effect of the crusades, it must be believed, lay in the broaden- 
ing of men’s outlook. The knight, the townsman and the 
peasant came back from a strange land, full, no doubt, of 
stories of war, but full also of the strange sights they had 
seen on their journey. They had sailed the Mediterranean, 
within sight of that wonderful Ethiopia where 
‘be many nations with divers faces wonderly and horribly shapen, 


also therein be many wild beasts and serpents, and also Rhinoceros, 
and the beast that hight Cameleon, a beast with Sets colours.” 


* See pp. 106 and 107. 
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They had seen perhaps the Nile—“‘ the great river of Babylon, 
that joineth with a river of Paradise.”” They had lived in the 
rich coastal plain of Palestine, where every race of Europe met 
and mingled. They had served under the rulers of the crusad- 
ing states, pure-blooded “ Franks,’ and found them ever 
ready to quarrel among themselves, and even to ally with*the 
Mohammedans against each other. They had jostled in the 
streets of Acre or Joppa with the half-breed “ poulaines.”’ 
They had seen the shrewd Italian merchants chaffering for 
spices and silks when the Arab caravans came down to the 
coast with their goods from India, and had heard strange 
stories of that distant region where “ fig trees spread so broad 
that many great companies of knights may sit at meat under 
one tree,” and there were men “ with hounds’ heads and be- 
clothed in skins of wild beasts, and they bark as hoynds and 
speak none otherwise.’ Among their Mohammedan foes 
they had found a chivalry not very different from their own ; 
' the ways of Mohammedan worship had been made known to 
them. The question implied in St. Francis’s missionary 
journey to the East * must have begun to shape itself in many 
thoughtful minds before, at the end of the fourteenth century, 
it was openly set down in writing. Why should not men 
convert these infidel people by preaching instead of calling 
for ever for new recruits to do battle with them ? The results 
_ of such experiences on those who reached their homely England 
again must have been far-reaching, but none the less they 
cannot readily be weighed and enumerated. 
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CHAPTER X 
SPORT AND PASTIME 


“ England, full of mirth ; a free folk, worthy to be merry.” 


So went a Latin verse written, when both the poet and the 
twelfth century were young, by one Henry, who lived to be 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon, and to record briefly in his“ History 
of England ” the evil days of Stephen. His words were echoed 
by another Englishman, a Franciscan friar, in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and were turned into English about a 
hundred years later : 


‘ Englonde is fulle of myrthe and of game, and men oft tymes able 
- to myrth and game, free men of harte and with tongue.” 
The last chapter of this little book may well be spent in 
_ telling of some of the ways in which Englishmen played in that 
distant past. | 
Medieval society was based upon prowess in warfare ; 
we may therefore begin with the most warlike sport of all. 
~The mimic battle of the tournament, when knights strove 
against one another in parties, or of the joust, when champions 
_ contended in single combat, was one of the many things which 
came to England with the Normans; and, as an organised 
sport, it was apparently a new thing even to them, Its like- 
ness to real battle was in the early days very marked. In the 
thirteenth century the tournament was sometimes made a 
mere peaceful show. But even in that century the days weres 
still distant when, as in the late fourteenth and the fifteenth 
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centuries, the rider was to be clad in impenetrable plate armour, 
too heavy to be worn in war.* For the thirteenth-century 
tournament there were by no means always lists carefully 
marked out, and enclosed for the combat; the tilt-cloth 
stretched down the middle of the lists, and its successor the 
wooden barrier, alongside which the jouster rode thrusting 
slantwise at his opponent on the other side, were things of 
the future. When such conditions came in, the combatants 
were usually safe from anything but bruises, though worse 
might happen if the jagged end of a broken lance met the, 


—_ 


— SSS oan 


Fra. 40.—The joust early in the fourteenth century. The knights 
chain-mail except for “‘ alettes ”’ of plate standing on the shot 
coronals. The riders pass each other on the left. 


eye-slit of the helmet. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the competitors’ spears were blunted, no doubt, or the head 
was removed and the shaft split across at the point. But 
they wore the same armour as in battle. They fought their 
struggle out in any convenient open place; the defeated 
party were pursued from the field until they were beaten 


* Towards the end of the thirteenth century, some armour was made 
specially for the tournament and heavier than usual. 
« + In the early fourteenth century the lance-head was replaced by a 
‘“ egronal,’”’ or end with two or three short, blunt and curved prongs, which 
made the weapon much safer. 
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from their horses or surrendered. William Marshal, first 
Earl of Pembroke, the great baron who for fifty years faith- 
fully served Henry II., his three sons and his grandson, was 
a stout tourneyer in his younger days. About 1180 he was 
on the victorious side in a tournament between Arel and 
Sorel, near Dreux, “‘ which I saw and well remember,” said 
his biographer, “I think there never was a greater.”” Some 
_of the beaten party fled to an old motte,* with a stockade at 
.the top, and there held out, though William climbed the motte 
to try and seize their horses, which were standing outside 


reat helm covering the whole head; their armour is of 
atect the neck from sword-cuts. The ‘lances are fitted with 


the fortification. But another party of fifteen took refuge 
in a grange or farm building, where they were besieged by 
superior numbers. When, peering out, they saw the famous 
knight ride up, they gave in and surrendered. Serious injury, 
and even death, were not uncommon in contests so arranged. 
In 1256, for example, a tournament was held at Blyth in 
Nottinghamshire, about Whitsuntide. It was not a mere 
rough-and- tumble contest, for Prince Edward, then a youth 


* See p. 2. 
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of seventeen, was there “ in linen and light arms ”’ to learn the 
‘art. Yet not all went away unscathed. 


“There many nobles trying to deserve the renown of knighthood 
were trodden under foot, prostrate, beaten and bruised. One of them 
was William Longsword, who never afterwards was restored to health.” 

. Lhe sport, indeed, gave excellent opportunity for working 
off old grudges and acquiring new ones. In 1237, the Pope’s 
legate Otho had to intervene to induce a number of great 
barons of the North and South to be reconciled and give each 
other the kiss of peace. Their enmity had come to a head 
when Lent was beginning, at a tournament at Blyth when the 
North met the South. 


‘ At last, when the Southerners prevailed, great men of the other 

side were éaken prisoner ; and there took place, not a tournament, but 
the warfare of enemies.”’ 
The young knights, moreover, who attended the tourna- 
ments sometimes proved more than a little disorderly 
in their behaviour.* Tournaments, therefore, by the law 
of the Church, were utterly forbidden. The quarrels and 
riotous behaviour which accompanied them brought down 
the condemnation of every moralist. The Popes, from 1143 to 
1314, pronounced on those who engaged in them a series of 
anathemas, the tenor of which may be summed up in the words 
of a thirteenth-century writer. 


“ There is no question but that such as are slain in tournaments go 
down to hell, if they be not helped by the benefit of contrition.” 


But these Papal condemnations had little effect. The young 
hero of a thirteenth-century romance, in a moment of passion, 
is represented as making his profane choice as follows :— 


‘“ For to Paradise go none but such folk as I will tell you. There go 
these old priests, and these old lameters and maimed men who all day 
and all night crouch before the altars and in the crypts. . . . But to 
hell would I go. For into hell go the fair clerks, and the fair knights 


* See, for example, Jocelin of Brakelond’s account of the twenty-four 
youths who held a tournament near Bury St. Edmunds. 
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who are slain in tourneys and great wars, and good men-at-arms and? 
noble men. With these would I go.’ 


The knights of the Middle Ages certainly would not have 
sympathised to the full with this wild choice ; most of them 
would wish for space to repent when the sport was dore. 
But they were sufficiently of the same opinion to go tourneying 
with great enjoyment. 

In England the royal objections to tournaments proved a 
more effective check than the threats of the Pope. Except 
perhaps in the case of Richard I., who prided himself on his 
knightly accomplishments, the kings from Henry II. onwards 
took a very practical view of the matter. The risk of feuds, 
and the general disorder of the tournaments, were coupled’ 


_with the opportunities which such assemblies gave for con- 


_ spiracy among the King’s enemies. The barons, for example, 
_ who forced Magna Charta upon John suspected that he would 


never observe his oath. They kept their forces together, 


_ therefore, by arranging for a prolongéd tournament at Stam- 
- ford, and another “ on the heath at Staines and in the township 
of Hounslow.” ‘He who shall do best there,” ran the 
_ invitations, “ shall have a bear, which a certain lady will send 
to the tournament.’’ Jn view of such risks, therefore, the 


kings of England insisted with very considerable success that 


_ tournaments should not take place without the royal licence. 
- This permission was not readily granted, and a substantial 
_ payment had to be made for it. 


But to prohibit tourneying altogether was quite im- 
possible. The successful champion was as famous as any 


international footballer of to-day. The sport, indeed, was 


international; a jouster of renown would make a foreign 
trip and challenge all comers. Every young knight of spirit 


~ hoped to win his lady’s favour by carrying her sleeve or her, 


glove in his helmet through the fray, victorious over all 
opponents. There was money to be made at the game ; the 
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«night who went down before his opponent’s lance had to pay 
ransom, giving up his charger and armour, or redeeming them 
for cash. In 1241, Gilbert Marshal, fourth Earl of Pembroke, 
in a tournament “an arrow’s flight from Hertford,’’ lost 
control of his Italian destrier and was mortally injured. The 
knights on his side had ‘‘ quickly scattered and dispersed, 
gaping after gain”; not one of them was by to help his 
leader. Gilbert’s father, the great Earl William, when on the 
Continent, entered into companionship with a Flemish knight, 
Roger de Gaugi, and for two years the pair carried all before 
them, “ getting more gain than six or eight of the rest.”’ 

“ Wigain, the clerk of the kitchen,* and others—it is the plain truth 
-—proved By writing, without guesswork, that between Whitsuntide and 
Lent they took 103 knights, besides horses and besides harness,f of 
which ney. do not give account.” 

In these circumstances the tournament naturally flourished. 
By Edward I.’s days, the rules of the game were a matter of 
royal legislation. The King ordained that no knight should 
come to a tournament with more than three squires in arms, 
and that the squires should wear their lord’s coat-of-arms in 
their caps. Neither knight nor squire was to use a sword or a 
dagger with a point, or a staff or a mace, but only a broad 
tourneying sword, on pain of forfeiting horse and armour, and 
suffering imprisonment. The spectators were to ‘“‘ wear no 
manner of armour ”’ and to bear “‘ no sword, or dagger, or staff 
or stone,” under penalty of seven years’ imprisonment. No one 
but the knight’s appointed squires was to intervene to help 
him. By this time attempts to suppress the tournament were — 
obviously hopeless. The best that could be done was to- 
insist on the royal licence, reduce the risks of the fight, and 
see that the spectators did not join in when the side they 
favoured was losing. 


e 
* The clerk who kept the Harl’s kitchen accounts. 
+ Armour. . 
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| The tournament was a man’s sport; the ladies attended 
only as spectators. But for hunting and hawking there was 
a general passion among both sexes. The fox was then of no 
account, and the wolf mere vermin to be wiped out as soon as 
possible. Good sport was to be had in running down the 
hare with greyhounds. But in the great woods and the wild 
open places of England there was nobler game, preserved 
carefully for the sport of the upper classes. The wild boar 
was still to be found; the roebuck and roe, the fallow deer, 
buck and doe, and, noblest of all, the great red-deer, hart and 
hind, were plentiful. The hunting seasons for one or another 
of these beasts filled up nearly the whole year. The hart and 
the buck were hunted, roughly, from July to mid-September, 


the hind, the doe and the roe from mid-September to the 


beginning of February, the boar from Christmas to éhe same 
date, and the roebuck from Easter to the close of September. 

The gay company waited horsed, in wood or coppice, with the 
running hounds in leash, while the huntsman with his liamer * 
- unharboured the red-deer from among the bushes; the horn 


- would ring out to warn them that the game was afoot, the 
hounds were uncoupled, and the chase began. Or, again, 


in more open country where the liamer was unnecessary, the 
running hounds found out the fallow deer or the roe, and the 
- hunt was up. The beaters, set to keep the chase within 

bounds, shouted and gesticulated ; the riders followed as best 
they might till the prey, brought to bay by the hounds, was 
stabbed with spear or sword, or driven into the toils which 
awaited him. Good hunting might be had, however, by 
turning out with one or two companions, a hound or two, 
and bow and arrow; elaborate preparation was not needed. 
There was no lack of sport or sportsmen. The gentry, from 
the King downwards, were inveterate hunters. The great 
monasteries, and even the nunneries, kept their packs for the 
* See p. 9. . 
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amusement, if not always of their inmates, at least of their — 
guests. Repeated legislation by the Church evidently failed 
to quell the desire of the parish clergy to go a-hunting when. 
they could. The citizens of London had the right to hunt in | 
Middlesex, Hertfordshire, the Chilterns, and across the river 
as far as the Cray in Kent. Given good humour on the part — 
of the master of the pack, people even of the lowest rank might 
sometimes share the sport. It still remains on record how 
Edward I., one hunting-day at Fingringhoe in Essex, made a 
bet of a horse with Maud the laundress that she would not 
ride his hunter and be in at the death, and how Maud won the 
bet and received 40s. instead of the horse she had won. 

- But tothe little landholders and villagers this hunting was — 
a burden. This is the behaviour advised by a writer of the 
mid-twetfth century, when the King’s hunting party passed by. . 


“If any hunter passes through your district, set before him what- 
ever you have in the house unhesitatingly and reverently, and what you 
have not in your house and your neighbour has, buy it for his use, lest 

. he bear it away willy-nilly, and you be made to account for your 
irreverence and contempt in the hundred-court.”’ 

The deer, moreover, carefully preserved in the woods of the — 
King or the barons, came by night and grazed among the _ 
crops in the open fields ; the villagers might not drive them 
away, much less kill them. An evil fate was that of the — 
poacher caught stealing the King’s deer ; until 1217 he paid 
for it with life or limb; afterwards he could only be ruined 
by a heavy fine, or imprisoned for a year and a day, or banished 
from the country. The King’s forests were protected by a 
special law—the forest law—and the forest law applied to 
much land that was not woodland, or even waste. Nay, it 
took in lands which were not in any other respect in the King’s — 
hands, much to the indignation of the barons who held them, © 
and who found their own sport and rights over their land re- 
Stricted by the forest law. There were perpetual struggles to — 
‘prevent the King extending the area of his forest. Wherever 
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the forest law ran no man might have bow and arrow, hounds 
or harriers without permission from the King or his foresters. 
Kven mastifis and other household dogs were crippled by 
_ cutting away three claws from the forefeet, lest they should 
_ worry the deer. Men holding woodland within the forest might 
not clear it of trees ; and there were many other offences for 
which a man might be dragged into court by the foresters.* 
The gentleman or lady of the Middle Ages, going after 
_ birds, took out a hawk instead of a gun.j To know how to 
_ train and fly a hawk was part of every gentleman’s education. 
Almost every known kind of hawk was broken in for the 
purpose. The great gerfalcons, natives of Greenland, Iceland 
and Norway, were imported from the North, the lanner and 
saker falcons from the countries of the Mediterranean. The 


peregrine was to be caught in England; the smallef falcons 


~ and hawks—the merlin, hobby, goshawk, and sparrowhawk— 
_ bred there. Every hawk had its appropriate quarry. ‘The best 
_ mark of all, the heron, needed the gerfalcon, lanner, saker or the 
‘ ; female peregrine ; the male peregrine, or “ tiercel,’’ was not 
strong enough for the work. But good sport was to be had 


_ with the smaller hawks against pheasant and partridge, wild 


_ duck, teal or smaller game. The hawking party rode through 
- the stubble or by the riverside, the hooded hawks perched 
upon their gloved wrists, and prevented from flight by the 
 jesses or thongs attached to their legs. When the game was 
put up the hood was removed and the hawk released. Then, 
while it soared above the prey, there was riding and hallooing, 
guesses and wagers as to the result of the flight ; and general 
excitement prevailed while the hawk “ stooped ” successfully 
or unsuccessfully upon its mark. 

A good hawk was a treasure ; it might be found tethered 

* In the “ chases,” ‘“ parks,” or “ warrens ” of the nobles and gentry, 
where the King’s forest law did not apply, there were none the less laws 


against poaching to be reckoned with. 
+ The bow, of course, was also used for sporting purposes. 
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£0 its perch in the lord’s chamber, or sitting beside his shoulder 
in the hall at dinner-time, while his favourite hounds gnawed 
the bones beneath the table. Men would make offerings to 
the saints when their hawks were sick or in danger, as they 
would:for their own relations, and the saints would not disdain 
to hear the petition. St. Thomas of Canterbury, as the monks 


Tey 


Fic. 41.—A lady hawking. She rides astride, as usual. In the actual] 
sport the hawk was carried on the left wrist as here; at other 
times it might be carried on the right, as in the illustrations on 
pp. 202 and 236. Mid-twelfth century. 


recorded, saved several hawks from death in a few years. 
Yet an occasional protest was made against the cruelty of 
the sport. In the twelfth century a monk of Eynsham beheld 
in a vision how a knight of whose life all men spoke well was 
yet tormented for more than ten years in Purgatory. 


‘“ Soothly he bore there on his fist a little bird like a sparrowhawk. 
« Soothly he complained that the hawk painfully tore the hand with | 
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her bill and sharp claws. This tediousness of pain he suffered becauge 
that in hawking, the which he used all the time of his life, he cane ‘ 
delighted to see the hawks when they flew, how they took other birds. 
The which hawking he left not in his age, neither thereof had any 
compunction. For he knew not that such a thing were any 
sin.” 

Most people of the Middle Ages, and long afterwards, werg in 
like case. | 


These were the main outdoor amusements of the upper 
classes. For pleasure in hall or chamber they turned to 
singing and dancing, to chess, or dice or some other game of 
chance ; or they gave their attention to the performances of 
the minstrels, jongleurs or gleemen.* Dinner in the great 
hall was not complete without the presence of the ‘jongleurs® 
_ their exhibitions wiled away the winter evening till bedtime. 
The marriage of Margaret, daughter of Edward I., could not 
be celebrated without the attendance of 426 minstrels to add to 
the jubilation of the Court. The accomplishments of these 
_ professional entertainers, and their standard of performance, 
were as varied as those of the music-hall performers of to-day. 
| To-night, in some great man’s hall, the jongleur would pour 
forth in Norman-French some noble old tale of Charlemagne 
and his peers, or more probably, from Henry II.’s time on, 
some modern invention of Arthur and the Round Table, or 
other matter of chivairy, with giants and magicians, fair 
ladies, tournament and battle in profusion. With accompani- 
ment of vielle + or harp he would sing love-songs or satirical 
ditties to suit his hearers’ taste. ‘To-morrow, before a solemn 
churchman, he might recite in verse the miracles of the saints, 
or other pious poems. Most of these things were produced 
by the recognised poets of the day, the trowveres, who were 


* The terms are practically synonymous ; a Hs minstrel,’ properly 
speaking, was a jongleur formally attached as a ‘“‘ minister,” or servant, te 
some great man’s household. 

+ An early kind of violin. 


| 
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-f6r the most part of gentle birth,* and could not be expected 
to do more than amuse their lords or their friends by perform- 
ing their own works. So the wandering jongleur in his 
fantastic dress profited by the trowvére’s compositions, and 
cargied his poems by heart all over the land, altering them, 
abridging them, fitting them to the circumstances of the case. 
But, if need be, the jongleurs were ready to oblige with rough 
comic songs, to play on trump, pipe and tambourine while the 


Fria. 42.—A minstrel playing on a vielle. He is entertaining a king and 
two bishops. ‘Thirteenth century. 


dancing girl showed her skill, to perform as acrobats, to do — 
juggling tricks with swords, knives and balls, to bring in a 
performing bear or other trained animals. For though some 
might count on an aristocratic clientéle, the bulk of them had 
to be ready for any audience, It was well to have in memory, 


‘ * Richard I. must be numbered among the trouvéres. Some trouveres 
were to be found among the monks. 


as * 7 
pet. AE 
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besides the romances of the French-speaking trowvére, some 


English ditty of King Horn or Robin Hood for the village - 


green or the ale-house. If no one cared for your French love- 
song, an English audience might find an English one delightful 


enough. We may picture them, if we will, beaming over a 
song lovely as this :— 


a 


* Blow, northern wind, 
Send thou me my sweeting : 
Blow, northern wind, blow, blow, blow. 
Ichot a burde * in bower bright 
That full seemly is on sight, 
Menskful + maiden of might 
Fair and free to fonde ; t 
Jn all this wurhliche won § 
A burde of blood and of bone 
Never yet I nusté none || 
Lovesomer in londe. tus 


a 
Biow, northern wind, .. .” 


Silver halfpence, we may hope, fell thick in the cap of so 
deserving a minstrel. But, in hall as well as in ale-house, 


profit -was doubly sure if you could amuse with a variety 


entertainment when your music or song was not appreciated. 


The men of the towns had more varied amusements. 
A famous passage written soon after the death of Becket 
by William Fitzstephen, a London-born man, in praise of 


London, may serve to show us the twelfth-century townsman — 


at his play. 


‘Let us go on to deal with the games of the city, since it is not 
expedient that a city be but useful and grave, unless it be also pleasant 
and mirthful. . . . London, in place of theatrical shows and dramatic 
performances,{[ has plays of more holiness, representations of the 
miracles which holy confessors have wrought, or of the passions whereby 
the constancy of martyrs has appeared. ; | 

‘Moreover, every year, on the day which is called Carnival **—to 
begin with children’s sports, for we have all been children—every 


* T know a maiden. + Worshipful. t Prove. 
§ Noble multitude. || Knew not none [any]. 
4] Fitestephen, as a scholar, knew of the ancient Roman drama. ’ 


** Shrove Tuesday. 
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schoolboy brings to his master his fighting-cock, and all that forenoon 
-is#given to the children’s sport, taking holiday to watch their cocks 
fighting in the schools. © 
After dinner all the — 
youths of the city go 
into the fields to the 
famous game of ball.* 
The scholars of each 
school have their ball in 
their hands. The elders 
of the city come on 
' horseback . . . to see the © 
Fie. 43.—A game of ball. Grotesques contests of the young 
from a Book of Hours of the Virgin  men.”’ 
(thirteenth century). 


Every Sunday in 
Lent, says Fitzstephen, bands of young men rode out to the 
fields with spear and shield, to engage in a tournament. | 
When tkee Easter holidays came a water tournament was 
held on the river. A shield was fixed in midstream on a 
pole ; the competitor, standing in the prow of a boat, was 
rowed full tilt with the current, to break his lance upon it. 
London Bridge and the solars of the houses by the river were 
thronged with lookers-on, who roared with delight to see the 
unlucky fellow who did not break his spear swept from his 
boat and ducked in the Thames. 

‘* On festival days all through the summer, the youths busy them- | 
selves in leaping, shooting with the bow, wrestling, casting the stone, 
hurling javelins with a thong, and sword-and-buckler contests,” 

The maidens, on their part, came out in troops, to dance until 
the moon was rising upon them. 


“In winter, nearly every holy day before dinner, foaming boars 


fight for their lives . . . or fat bulls or huge bears fight with dogs who — 
are set upon them. . . . When that great fen which waters the walls _ 
of the city on the North j is frozen, troops of young men go out to sport 
upon the ice. Some... with their feet apart ... slide a great 


distance. Others make seats of ice, like great millstones; one sits 
upon it, and several run hand in hand and drag him along. In such 
swift motion sometimes their feet slip and all fall on their faces. There 
are some, more skilful . . . who fit bones to their feet, such as the 


e * Perhaps football ; but other ball games were known. 
+ Moor Fen, later Moorfields. 


e * 


ot: 
a 


ad 
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t, os pones Of animals, and tie them under their hee Is; holding in their 
staves with a sharp iron point which they thrust at times against® » 
ice, they speed as swiftly as a bird in flight or a bolt from 4 croas- 


d Of the twelfth-century miracle plays which Fitzstephen 
me gitions not much is known. They began, apparently, nm 

© great cathedrals and monastic churches, As part of their 
ervices on Easter. morning the clergy and choir of such a 
cht ch would perform a little dramatic representation of the 
se angel greeting the Holy Women at the empty tomb, or of the 
js ou. ney to Emmaus. At Christmas the tiny play would show 
the ‘shepherds coring to worship, or the Magi following the 
9 to Bethlehem. The Latin words of the Bible inade A 
Be Sistogne the lines were chanted like the rest of the Service. ” 
Tk as time went on, plays on other subjects began to be 
, still in Latin, and still to be performed in church as part 
a 4 service. Three small dramas, written probably by an 
Englishman in France, have survived among others; they 
i with. the Raising of Lazarus, the story of aaa and 
= racle of St. Nicholas. The Latin, in two of them, is 
terspersed with a few French verses. It is of such plays, 
probably, that Fitzstephen speaks. But the plays grew more 
elaborate. Greater space was needed for the performers and 
sectators than the church afforded. The performances were 
emoved to the churchyard; and, in the open, summer time 
r . yed pleasanter for the show than the earlier months. In 
he thirteenth century, at Beverley, the Resurrection play 
E as taking place, not at Easter but in the summer, and out 
n the minster churchyard. More performers, too, came to 
Bpoceseary than could be mustered from the clerics alone. 
The laity began to take a prominent share in the plays, 
whi ich meant that ultimately they were performed in the 
yage of the people. Instead of being contented with, 
is Bening to a prologue to explain what was to be shown, and 
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with enjoying the spectacle, they must now understand the 
* dialogue itself. Probably these chunges were well advanced 
by the beginning of the fourteenth century. Such develop- 
ments were looked on with grave suspicion by many men high 
in the Church, and vain attempts were made to stop these 
pleys, probably on the score of irreverence. 

Such plays were performed as a rule only in the towns. 
But the rest of the London amusements described by Fitz- 
stephen were the common delight of England. On “a sun- 
shine holiday,” as in Milton’s time long afterwards, the youths 
and maidens would step their country dances “ till the live-long 
daylight fail.” On every village green the bull and the bear 
were baited amidst an excited ring of spectators, and the 
“young men wrestled, shot with the bow, put the stone, and 
fought with sword and buckler. Though the festivals of the 
Church, when work ceased, were naturally made the occasion 
of this joviality, the ecclesiastical authorities looked on it 
with no great favour. Tempers were hot; every man had 
a staff ready to his hand, and a knife hanging at his girdle. 
Like children’s games, the sports of the Middle Ages often 
began in high glee and ended in assault and battery. An 
_ English moralist, in 1303, issued this solemn warning : 

“If thou ever settest sword either * ring 
For to gather a wrestling, 
The holy day thou holdest not 
When such bobaunce + for thee is wrought ; 
Cuntek { there cometh or other bobaunce 
And some man slain or lost through chance.”’ § 

‘The consequences of a wrestling match in 1222 will show 
some justification for these words. On St. James’ Day, at 
the hospital of Queen Maud,|| the citizens of London defeated 
the men of the suburbs. The seneschal of the Abbot of 
_ Westminster, who was on the losing side, plotted revenge. 
SOr, Tt Proud doings. 


t Quarrelling. § Killed by accident. 
|| Sz. Geles in the Fields, at Charing Cross. 
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He offered a ram * to be wrestled for at Westminster on the 
day of St. Peter ad Vincula, and the Londoners, nothing loath, 
came to repeat their victory. 

‘“ But the seneschal and the men of the suburbs, who were thirsting 
for revenge rather than sport, leaped without cause to arms and beat 


eens, who had come weaponless, heavily and not without bldod- 
shed.” 


3 ‘The Londoners fled to their walls, and an uproar began ; one 
Constantine, ““a great man in the city,” headed the angry 
mob. Roaring the treasonous cry, “ Montjoy, Montjoy, God 
and our Lord Louis to boot!” 7 they set out to raze to the 
ground every house which the Abbot or the Seneschal held in’ 
the city, and did much damage. But the flavour of rebellion 
in their exploit brought down the King’s wrath, and t6 the 
grief of the citizens Constantine was hanged. : 
| Such doings were bad enough on a holy day ; it was even 
- worse when they took place on consecrated ground. At the 
close of the twelfth century, Abbot Samson of Bury dealt 
‘ sternly with the offenders in such a scene. The abbey 
servants and the townsmen used to meet in the graveyard of 
; the monastery on Boxing Day to hold a wrestling match and 
' other games. One year “they came from words to blows, 
from buffets to wounds and: bloodshed.” t The Abbot sum- 
-moned all the offenders before him. The case was proved, 
and, with candles burning, Samson excommunicated each man 
by name, beginning with his own servants. The culprits 
were deeply impressed. They went out of the church and 
took counsel. They stripped off all their garments but their 
breeches, and lay prone before the church door, Monks and 
clerks went weeping to the Abbot, and told him that more than 


* Aram was the usual prize in a wrestling match. 
+ “ Montjoy” was the battle-cry of the King of Prance ; Louis, ut will 
be remembered, had only recently been expelled from England, — a 

+ Bloodshed im a consecrated place polluted it, and a special service 


had to be held before it could be used again. . 
‘a i 
S. II, Vv 


~ 
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@ hundred naked men were lying there, so that he too wept ; 
and he consented to remove the excommunication. 3 


“ So when they had all been soundly flogged and absolved, they all 
swore that they would abide by the judgment of the Church for the 
sacrilege they had committed. On the next day penance was assigned 
to them . . . and then the Abbot brought them all back to the unity 
of concord. . . . But he forbade such gatherings and displays to be held. 
publicly in the graveyard.”’ 

Abbot Samson may have found his flock pliable in the 
matter; but Englishmen at large held to their own ways. 
Bishops, when the thirteenth century closed, were still vainly 
legislating against the dances, wrestling matches and mum- 
mings in the churchyards with which their flocks marked 
the vigils: of the saints; moralists were assuring the people 
that making garlands in the fields to see which woman looked — 
the fairest, or sitting drinking in the ale-house, especially 
before high mass was over, was not the way to observe a holy 
day. In these matters the Puritans of the Middle Ages had — 


-to yield, and to be content if the rough merriment of town and 


country were kept within the very widely extended limits of 
medieval good behaviour. ees 

To this holiday mirth must be added the festivals which | 
marked the seasons of the year—the May-day rejoicings over 
the coming of spring, the Harvest Home which marked the ~ 
renewal of plenty, the Yuletide revels in mid-winter, and the 
rest of the old feast-times. The amusements of the workaday 
week are not so clearly to be discerned. For the long nights 
of winter, there were no doubt tales to be said or sung about — 
the fire. But such amusements, with tneir accompanying 
expenditure of fuel and candles, were not well looked on by the 
thriity. Moreover, our ancestors, be it because of uncomfort- 
able houses or from the sociable habits of a small community, 
seem to have liked to take their pleasures in common, and 
trenerally, therefore, out-of-doors. But in case of need there 


~ was always the tavern to fall back upon, with its good fellow- 
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_ ship and song over the ale-cups, and perhaps a game of dice tee 
settle who should pay the shot. 

Aiter such fashion the “free folk’ of England, “ worthy 
to be merry,” gave vent to their mirth. Then, as now, there 
were many who saw little to rejoice over. They looked on the 
world of their time, compared it with an imaginary past, and 
saw that it was evil—a world degenerate, enduring the visible 
wrath of God for its wickedness, rapidly approaching the Day 
of Judgment. Something of the blackness of these centuries 
has been indicated in the preceding pages ; it would be easy to 
make the picture much blacker. There was often danger of 
stark famine, and of pestilence. Disease had to®lee facedg -™ 
without much help from physician or surgeon; these were 
the ages when amputation was performed with &n axe. 
Warfare, public or private, was a matter almost of every day. 

The governors of England, be they kings, barons or bishops, 
could not, if they would, prevent their officials from tyrannising * - 


oY 


in virtue of their office ; so that, for example, a forest official 


_ might take an alleged offender and ‘“‘ put him upon a harrow ” 
_ until he paid what he could to be set free. The law, uncertain 
in its detection of offenders, made up for the lack by the 


- hideousness of its punishments. The offender, in return, 


acted on the principle that he “‘ might as well be hanged for a 
sheep as for a lamb”; the coroners’ rolls bear witness to the 
little pitched battles and the slaughter which often accom- 
panied asimple burglary. The same evidence might be quoted ° 
to show how ready every man was to settle even the pettiest 
quarrel with knife, axe or arrow. Due weight must be given . 
both to the wretchedness and the enjoyment of these centuries. ° 
_ Men are adaptable creatures ; pleasure is largely independent 

of comfort and plenty, and, as the Great War has abundantly 
shown us, mirth will come at intervals to relieve an existenc 
apparently intolerable. The merriment of the Middle Ages,* — 
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_« fherefore, may testify much more to the indomitable heart « 
mam than to a happy age where men might “ fleet the tim 
carelessly as they did in the golden world.” 


‘Fie. 44. —Grotesque figures from a {hirtoonth-century Book of H 
of the Virgin. 
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